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INTRODUCTORY NOTE 



The biographical sketch which introduces 
this volume was in its original form an address 
by Mr. Emerson at the funeral of Mr. Thoreau. 
He expanded it for use in ITie Atlantic 
Monthly^ August, 1862, and it has until now 
done service in the volume EdoewrsionSy the first 
collection of Thoreau's papers which was pub« 
lished after his death. 

The contents of JExcursions in the present 
series represented the fugitive papers by Tho- 
reau upon subjects with which he is most iden* 
tified, aspects of nature, especially seen in lon- 
ger or shorter journeys. The papers here 
grouped under the title Miscellanies are the 
product of the somewhat less known Thoreau, 
the student of human life, of literature and 
religion, though the reader may easily have dis- 
covered both sides of his nature in A Week^ 
which blends observation and reflection, and is 
a transcript from a diary which records the 
march of the ^Slaughters of Time,'' as 

«" To eftob they offer gifts after h» will 
BfMd, kiBgdoBM, tten, sad aky that boldt tktm sU." 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTE 



The several papers are arranged substantially 
in the order of their first appearance. One 
only, heretofore printed among Thoreau's writ- 
ings, is omitted, for Prayers as Mr. Edward 
W. Emerson shows,^ was written by Mr. B. 
W. Emerson, and published by him in The 
Dial. The verses included in it were alone by 
Thoreau. 

The earliest production of Thoreau which has 
found its way into print appears to be an essay, 
dated July, 1840, and headed The Service; 
Qualities of the Hecruit* Mr. Sanborn, who 
read extracts from this essay before the Con« 
oord Summer School of Philosophy in 1882, 
states that it probably was the one offered to 
The Dial which Miss Margaret Fuller rejected, 
accompanying her rejection with criticism, as 
narrated by Mr. Sanborn in his Thoreau. 
These extracts are reprinted here from Concord 
Ifectures in Philosophy^ published by Moses 
King, CSambridge, Mass. 

Paradise (fo be) Regained was in the form 
of a leriew of a book by J. A. Etzler, and was 
published in The Democratic Review^ New 
York, iot November, 1843. It was written 
during Thoreau*s short residence in Staten 

Herald (^Freedom was printed in Tlie Dial^ 
1 Mm t n m m C pwowt f , p. 138. 
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April, 1844, as a commendatory notice of the 
anti-slavety paper of that name conducted by 
the fearless Nathaniel P. Rogers. 

Wenddl Phillips before the Concord Ly* 
ceum was a letter addressed to Mr. Garrison, 
the editor of The Liberator^ and published in 
that journal, March 28, 1845. 

I^mas Carlyle and his Works was printed 
first in Graham^s Magazine^ March and April, 
1847. It was written during Thoreau's stay at 
Walden. The history of his adventure in get- 
ting the article published is amusingly told in 
the letters written by his faithful friend Horace 
Greeley, who acted as his intermediary. The 
letters will be found in Mr. Sanborn's Thoreau^ 
pp. 219-224. 

Civd Disobedience^ under the title JSesistance 
to Civil Government^ was printed in 1849 in 
the first number of ^Esthetic Papers^ edited by 
Miss Elizabeth Peabody. 

Slavery in Massachusetts was an address, 
delivered at the Anti-slavery Convention at 
Framingham, Massachusetts, July 4, 1854, and 
was printed in The Liberator for July 21 of 
the same year. 

A Plea/or Captain John Brown was read 
before the citizens of Concord, Massachusetts, 
October SO, 1859. It was taken from his diary 
written during the eventful period of Brown's 
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X INTRODUCTORY NOTE 

ezpeditionV When Captain Brown lay in 
prison^ Thorcau did not wait for a public meet- 
ing, but went about among bis ncigbbors, sum- 
moning them to come together to hear what he 
bad to say. The Last Days of John Brown 
was read by the author at North Elba, July 4, 
1860, and was printed in The Liberator on the 
27th of the same month. Afier the Death of 
John Brown contains the remarks made at Con- 
cord by Thoreau on the day of the execution. 
It is reprinted from a volume, Echoes from 
Harper's Ferry. 

Life without Principle is a posthumous paper 
first published in I%e Atlantic Monthly, Octo- 
ber, 1863. 

I%e Dial published besides various original 
papers by Thoreau compilations made by him 
from ancient writings, translations, and poems. 
The compilations representing his taste and 
judgment only are not here preserved, but his 
translation of The Prometheus Bound and of 
•<»ne of the verses of Pindar, published origi- 
nally in 184S and 1844, are given. His trans- 
lations from Anacreon are included in A Week 
on the Concord and Merrimack Rivers. In 
that volume also and in Walden are imbedded 
many of Thoreau*s poems, and it has not been 
found expedient to reproduce them in a collec- 
tkni here, but to gather the few, akeady printed 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTE xl 

in The Dial and in Mr. Sanborn's Thoreau, 
which are not found in other volumes in this 
series. 

The General Index covers the contents of the 
ten volumes, and has been prepared for this edi- 
tion. 

The portrait of Thoreau prefixed to this vol- 
ume is from an ambrotype taken in 1861 at New 
Bedford. Mr. Ricketson, for whom the picture 
was made, writes: ^*His health was then failing, 
— he had a racking cough, — but his face, ex- 
cept a shade of sadness in the eyes, did not 
show it.'* He quotes from a letter of Miss 
Sophia Thoreau these words: ^*I discover a 
slight shade about the eyes, expressive of weari- 
ness; but a stranger might not observe it. I 
am very glad to possess a picture o^ so late a 
date. The crayon, drawn eight years ago next 
summer [»• e., in 1854], we considered good; it 
betrays the poet. Mr. Channing, Mr. Emer- 
son, Mr. Alcott, and many other friends who 
have looked at the ambroQrpe, express much 
satisfaction.*' 
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I BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 

BT R. W. EBfERSON 

Henrt David Thorsau was the last male 
descendant of a French ancestor who came to 
this country from the Isle of Gruemsey. His 
character exhibited occasional traits drawn from 
this blood in singular combination with a very 
strong Saxon genius. 

He was born in Concord, Massachusetts, on 
the 12th of July, 1817. He was graduated at 
Harvard College in 1887, but without any liter* 
ary distinction. An iconoclast in literature, he 
seldom thanked colleges for their service to him, 
^ holding them in small esteem, whilst yet his 
debt to them was important. After leaving the 
University, he joined his brother in teaching a 
]>rivate school, which he soon renounced. His 
father was a manufacturer of lead-pencils, and 
Henry applied himself for a time to this craft, 
believing he could make a better pencil than was 
then in use. After completing his experiments, 
he exhibited his work to chemists and artists in 
Boston, and having obtained their oertifioates 
to its loxcellenee and to its equality with the 
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• best London manufacture, he returned home 
;, contented. His friends congratulated him that 
* he iad now opened his way to fortune. But he 
replied, that he should never make another pen- 
cil. ••Why should I? I would not do again 
what I have done once." He resumed his end- 
less walks and miscellaneous studies, making 
every day some new acquaintance with Nature, 
though as yet never speaking of zoology or bot- 
any, since, though very studious of natural 
facts, he was incurious of technical and textual 
science. 

At this time, a strong, healthy youth, fresh 
from college, whilst all his companions were 
choosing their profession, or eager to begin 
some lucrative employment, it was inevitable 
that his thoughts should be exercised on the 
same question, and it required rare decision to 
refuse all the accustomed paths, and keep his 
solitary freedom at the cost of disappointing the 
natural expectations of his family and friends: 
all the more difficult that he had a perfect 
probity, was exact in securing his own indepen- 
dence, and in holding every man to the like 
duty. But Thoreau never faltered. He was a 
bom protestant. He declined to give up his 
large ambition of knowledge and action for any 
narrow craft or profession, aiming at a much 
more comprehensive calling, the art of living 
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well. If he slighted and defied the opinions of 
others, it was only that he was more intent to 
reconcile his practice with his own belief. 
Never idle or self-indulgent, he preferred, when 
he wanted money, earning it by some piece of 
manual labor agreeable to him, as building a 
boat or a fence, planting, gi'afting, surveyings 
or other short work, to any long engagements. 
With his hardy habits and few wants, his skill 
in wood-craft, and his powerful arithmetic, he 
was very competent to live in any part of the 
world. It would cost him less time to supply his 
wants than another. He was therefore secure 
of his leisure. 

A natural skill for mensuration, growing out 
of his mathematical knowledge, and his habit 
of ascertaining the measures and distances of 
objects which interested him, the size of trees, 
the depth and extent of ponds and rivers, the 
height of mountains, and the air-line distance 
of his favorite summits, — this, and his intimate 
knowledge of the territory about Concord, made 
him drift into the profession of land-survey9r. 
It had the advantage for him that it led him 
continually into new and secluded grounds, and 
helped his studies of Nature. His accuracy 
and skill in this work were readily appreciated, 
and he found all the employment he wanted. 

He oould easily solve the problems, of the 
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tarrejar^ bat be was daily beset with graver 
qnestions, which he manfully confronted. He 
interrogated every custom, and wished to settle 
all his practice on an ideal foundation. He was 
a protestant h VwUrance^ and few lives con- 
tain so many renunciations. He was bred to 
no profession; he never married; he lived 
alone; he never went to church; he never voted; 
he refused to pay a tax to the State; he ate no 
flesh, he drank no wine, he never knew the use 
of tobacco; and, though a naturalist, he used 
neither trap nor gun. He chose, wisely, no 
doubt, for himself, to be the bachelor of thought 
and Nature. He had no talent for wealth, and 
knew how to be poor without the least hint of 
squalor or inelegance. Perhaps he fell into his 
way of living without forecasting it much, but 
apiwoved it with later wisdom. **I am often 
reminded,** he wrote in his journal, *Hhat, if I 
had bestowed on me the wealth of Croesus, my 
aims must be still the same, and my means 
essentially the same.** He had no temptations 
to fight against, — no appetites, no passions, 
no taste for elegant trifles. A fine house, 
dress, the manners and talk of higUy cultivated 
people were all thrown away on him. He much 
preferred a good Indian, and considered these 
refinements as impediments to* conversation, 
.wishii^ to meet his companion on the simplest 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 5 

terms. He declined invitations to dinner-par- 
ties, because there each was in every one*s way, 
and he could not meet the individuals to any 
purpose. ^^They make their pride,** he said, 
^in making their dinner cost much; I make my 
pride in making my dinner cost little.** When 
asked at table what dish he preferred, he an- 
swered, ^Tbe nearest.** He did not like the 
taste of wine, and never had a vice in bis life. 
He said, **I have a faint recollection of plea- 
sure derived from smoking dried lily-stems, be- 
fore I was a man. I had commonly a supply 
of these. I have never smoked anything more 
noxious.** 

He chose to be rich by making his wants few, 
and supplying them himself. In his travels, 
he used the railroad only to get over so much 
country as was unimportant to the present pur- 
pose, walking hundreds of miles, avoiding tav- 
erns, buying a lodging in farmers' and fisher- 
men's houses, as cheaper, and more agreeable 
to him, and because there he could better find 
the men and the information he wanted. 

^ There was somewhat military in his nature 
not to be subdued, always manly and able, but 
rarely tender, as if he did not feel himself 
except in opposition. He wanted a fallacy to 
expose, a blunder to pillory, I may say required 
a little sense of victory, a roll of the drum, to 
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call his powers into full exercise. It cost him 
nothing to say No; indeed, he found it much 
easier than to say Yes. It seemed as if his first 
instinct on hearing a proposition was to contro- 
Yert it, so impatient was he of the limitations 
oi our daily thought. This habit, of course, is 
a little chilling to the social affections; and 
though the companion would in the end acquit 
him of any malice or untruth, yet it mars con- 
▼ersation. Hence, no equal, companion stood 
in affectionate relations with one so pure and 
guileless. *•! Iotc Henry," said one of his 
friends, ^^but I cannot like him; and as for 
taking his arm, I should as soon think of taking 
the arm of an elm-tree.*' 

Yet, hermit and stoic as he was, he was 
really fond of sympathy, and threw himself 
heartily and childlike into the company of 
young people whom he loved, and whom he de- 
lighted to entertain, as he only could, with the 
varied and endless anecdotes of his experiences 
by field and river. And he was always ready 
to lead a huckleberry party or a search for 
chestnuts or grapes. Talking, one day, of^ a 
public discourse, Henry remarked, that what- 
ever succeeded with the audience was bad. I 
said, *^ Who would not like to write something 
which all can read, like ^Robinson Crusoe'? 
and who does not see with regret that his page 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 7 

is not solid with a right materialistic treatment, 
which delights everybody?" Henry objected, 
of course, and vaunted the better lectures which 
reached only a few persons. But, at supper, a 
young girl, understanding that he was to lecture 
at the Lyceum, sharply asked him, "whether 
his lecture wpuld be a nice, interesting story, 
such as she wished to hear, or whether it was 
one of those old philosophical things that she 
did not care about." Ileniy turned to her, and 
bethought himself, and, I saw, was trying to 
believe that he had matter that might fit her 
and her brother, who were to sit up and go to 
the lecture, if it was a good one for them. 

He was a speaker and actor of the truth, — 
bom such, — and was ever nmning into dra- 
matic situations from tliis cause. In any cir- 
cimistance, it interested all bystanders to know 
what part Henry would take, and what he 
would say; and he did not disappoint expecta- 
tion, but used an original judgment on each 
emergency. In 1845 he built himself a small 
framed house on the shores of Walden Pond, 
and lived there two years alone, a life of labor 
and study. This action was quite native and 
fit for him. No one who knew him would tax 
him with affectation. He was more unlike his 
neighbors in his thought than in his action. 
As soon as he had exhausted the advantages of 
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that solitude, be abandoned it. In 1847, not 
approving some uses to whicb the public ex- 
penditure was applied, be refused to pay bis 
town tax, and was put in jail. A friend paid 
the tax for bim, and be was released. Tbe like 
annoyance was tbreatened tbe next year. But, 
as bis friends paid tbe tax, notwithstanding bis 
piotest, I believe be ceased to resist. No oppo- 
sition or ridicule bad any weight with bim. He 
coldly and fully stated bis opinion without 
afifecting to believe that it was the opinion of 
tbe company. It was of no cori^uence, if 
every one present held die opposite opinion. 
On one occasion be went to tbe University 
Library to procure some books. Tbe librarian 
refused to lend them. Mr. Thoreau repaired 
to the President, who stated to bim the rules 
and usages, which permitted the loan of books 
to resident graduates, to clergymen who were 
alumni, and to some others resident within a 
dxele of ten miles* radius from the College. 
Mr. Tborean explained to the President that 
tbe railroad bad destroyed tbe old scale of dis- 
tances, — that the library was useless, yes, and 
President and College useless, on the terms of 
bis rules, -^ that tbe one benefit be owed to tbe 
College was its library, — that, at this moment, 
not onty bis want of books was imperative, but 
he wanted a large number of books, and assured 
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him that he, Thoreau, and not the librarian, 
was tbe proper custodian of these. In short, 
the President found the petitioner so formida- 
ble, and the rules getting to look so ridiculous, 
that he ended by giving him a privilege which 
in his hands proved tmlimited thereafter. 

No truer American existed than Thoreau. 
His preference of his country and condition 
was genuine, and bis aversation from English 
and European manners and tastes almost reached 
contempt. He listened impatiently to news or 
bon mots gleaned from London circles; and 
though be tried to be civil, these anecdotes , 
fatigued him. The men were all imitating 
each other, and on a small mould. Why can 
tbey not live as far apart as possible, and each 
be a man by himself? What he sought was tbe 
most energetic nature; and be wished to go to 
Oregon, not to London. **In every part of 
Great Britain," he wrote in his diary, ^are dis- 
covered traces of the Bomans, their funereal 
urns, their camps, their roads, their dwellings. 
But New England, at least, is not based on any 
Roman ruins. We have not to lay tbe founda- 
tions of our houses on the ashes of a former 
civilization." 

But, idealist as be was, standing for abolition 
of slavery, abolition of tariffs, almost for abo- 
lition of government, it is needless to say be 
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10 BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 

found himself not only unrepresented In Mtual 
politics, but almost equally opposed to every 
class of reformers. Yet he paid the tribute of 
his uniform respect to the Anti-Slavery Party. 
One man, whose personal acquaintance he had 
fonned, he honored with exceptional regard. 
Before the first friendly word had been spoken 
for Captain John Brown, after the arrest, he 
sent notices to most houses in Concord, that he 
would speak in a public hall on the condition 
and character of John Brown, on Sunday even- 
ing, and invited all people to come. The Re- 
jmWcan Committee, tiw Abolitionist Commit- 
tee, sent him word that it was premature and 
not advisable. He repKed, "I did not send 
to yon for advice, but to announce that I am 
to speak." The hall was filled at an early hour 
by people of all parties, and his earnest eulogy 
of the heio tras heard by all respectfully, by 
many with a sympathy that surprised them- 
selves. 

It was said of Plotinus that he was ashamed 
of his body, and 't is very likely he had good 
xenson for it,— that his body was a bad ser- 
vant, and he had aot skill in dealing with the 
matwial world, as happens often to men of 
•bstnMA intellect. But Mr. Thoreau was 
equipped with a most adapted and serviceable 
body. He was of short stature, firmly built, 
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of light complexion, with strong, serious blue 
eyes, and a grave aspect, — his face covered in 
the late years with a becoming beard* His 
senses were acute, his frame well-knit and 
hardy, his hands strong and skillful in the use 
of tools. And there was a wonderful fitness of 
body and mind. He could pace sixteen rods 
more accurately than another man could mea- 
sure them with rod and chain. He could find 
his path in the woods at night, he said, better 
by his feet than his eyes. He could estimate 
the measure of a tree very well by his eyes; he 
could estimate the weight of a calf or a pig, like 
a dealer. From a box containing a bushel or 
more of loose pencils, ho coi^ld take up with his 
hands fast enough just a dozen pencils at every 
grasp. He was a good swimmer, nmner, 
skater, boatman, and would probably outwalk 
most countrymen in a day's journey. And the 
relation of body to mind was still finer than we 
have indicated. He said he wanted every 
stride his legs made. The length of his walk 
uniformly made the length of his writing. If 
shut up in the house, he did not write at all. 

He had a strong common sense, like that 
which Rose Flammock, the weaver'^ daughter, 
in Scott's romance, commends in her father, as 
resembling a yardstick which, whilst it measures 
dowlas and diaper, can equally well measure 
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tiqpestry and doth of gold. He had always a 
new resource. When I was planting forest- 
trees, and had procured half a peck of acorns, 
he said that only a small portion of them would 
be sound, and proceeded to examine them, and 
select the sound ones. But finding this took 
time, he said, ^I think, if you put them all into 
water, the good ones will sink; " which experi- 
ment we tried with success. He could plan a 
garden, or a house, or a bam; would have been 
competent to lead a ^Pacific Exploring Expedi- 
tion; *' could give judicious counsel in the gray- 
est private or public a£Eairs. 

He lived for the day, not cumbered and mor- 
tified by his memory. If he brought you yes- 
terday a new proposition, he would bring you 
to-day another not less revolutionary. A very 
industrious man, and setting, like all highly 
organized men, a high value on his time, he 
seemed the only man of leisure in town, always 
ready lent any excursion that promised well, or 
for ecmversation prolonged into late hours. 
His trenchant sense was never stopped by his 
rules of daily prudence, but was always up to 
the new occasion. He liked and used the sim- 
plest food, yet, when some one urged a vegeta- 
ble diet, Thoreau thought all diets a very small 
matter, saying that ^*the man who shoots the 
boffalo lives better ihan the man who boards 
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at the Graham House/' He said, **You can 
sleep near the railroad, and never be disturbed: 
Nature knows very well what sounds are worth 
attending to, and has made up her mind not to 
hear the railroad-whistle. But tilings respect 
the devout mind, and a mental ecstasy was 
never interrupted/* He noted what repeatedly 
befell him, that, after receiving from a distance 
a rare plant, he would presently find the same 
in his own haunts. And those pieces of luck 
which happen only to good players happened to 
him. One day, walking with a stranger, who 
inquired where Indian arrow-heads could be 
found, he replied, **Everpvhere," and, stoop- 
ing forward, picked one on the instant from the 
ground. At Moimt Washington, in Tucker- 
man's Bavine, Thoreau had a bad fall, and 
sprained his foot. As he was in the act of get- 
ting up from his fall, he saw for the first time 
the leaves of the Arnica moUu. 

His robust common sense, armed with stout 
hands, keen perceptions, and strong will, can- 
not yet aocoimt for the superiority which shone 
in his simple and hidden life. I must add the 
cardinal fact, that there was an excellent wis- 
dom in him, proper to a rare class of men, 
which showed him the material world as a means 
and symbol. This discovery, which sometimes 
yields to poets a certain casual and interrupted 
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light, aemng for the onuunent of their writing, 
was va him an unsleeping insight; and whatever 
faults or obstructions, of temperament might 
doud it, he was not disobedient to the hea-' 
▼enljr yision. In his youth, he said, one day, 
^The other world is all my art: my pencils will 
draw no other; my jack-knife will cut nothing 
else; I do not use it as a means/' This was 
the muse and genius that ruled his opinions, 
conversation, studies, work, and course of life. 
This made him a searching judge of men. At 
first gknce he measured his companion, and, 
though insensible to some fine traits of culture, 
could very well report his weight and calibre. 
And this made the impression of genius which 
his conversation often gave. 

He understood the matter in hand at a 
glance, and saw the limitations and poverty of 
those he talked with, so that nothing seemed 
concealed from such terrible eyes. I have 
repeatedly known young men of sensibility con- 
verted in a moment to the belief that this was 
the man they were in search of, the man of 
men, who cc^d tell them all they should do. 
Hi^ own deiding with them was never affec- 
tionate, but superior, didactic, — scorning their 
petfy ways, — very slowly conceding, or not 
conceding at all, the pnnnise of his society at 
their houses, or even at his own. ** Would he 
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not walk with them?*' **He did not know. 
There was nothing so important to him as his 
walk; he had no walks to throw away on com- 
pany.'' Visits were offered liim from respect- 
ful parties, but he declined them. Admiring 
friends offered to carry him at their own cost to 
the Yellow-Stone River, — to the West Indies, 
— to South America. But though nothing 
could be more grave or considered than his 
refusals, they remind one in quite new relations 
of that fop Brummers reply to the gentleman 
who offered him his carriage in a shower, ^ But 
where will you ride, tlien?" — and what accus- 
ing silences, and what searching and irresistible 
speeches, battering down all defenses, his com- 
panions can remember I 

Mr. Thoreau dedicated his genius with such 
entire love to the fields, hills, and waters of his 
native town, that he made them known and in- 
teresting to all reading Americans, and to peo- 
ple over the sea. The river on whose banks he 
was bom and died he knew from its springs to 
its confluence with the Merrimack. He had 
made summer and winter observations on it 
for many years, and at every hour of the day 
and the night. The result of the recent sur- 
vey of the Water Commissioners appointed by 
the State of Massachusetts he had reached, by 
his private experiments, several years earlier. 
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Ereiy fact which occurs in the bed, on the 
banks, or in the air over it; the fishes, and 
their spawning and nests, their manners, their 
food; the shad-flies which fill the air on a cer- 
tain evening once a year, and which are snapped 
at by the fishes so ravenously that many of 
these die of repletion; the conical heaps of 
small stones on the river-shallows, one of which 
heaps will sometimes overfill a cart, — these 
heaps the huge nests of small fishes; the birds 
which frequent the stream, heron, duck, shel- 
drake, loon, osprey; the snake, musk-rat, ot- 
ter, woodchuck, and fox, on the banks; the tur- 
tle, frog, hyla, and cricket, which make the 
banks vocal, — were all known to him, and, as 
it were, tovmsmen and fellow-creatures; so that 
he felt an absurdity or violence in any narrative 
of one of these by itself apart, and still more of 
its dimensions on an inch-rule, or in the exhibi- 
tion of its skeleton, or the specimen of a squir- 
rel or a bird in brandy. He liked to speak of 
the manners of the river, as itself a lawful 
ereature, yet with exactness, and always to an 
observed fact. As he knew the river, so the 
ponds in this region. 

One of the weapons he used, more important 
than microscope or alcohol-receiver to other in* 
vestigatorSf was a whim which grew on him by 
indolgencet yet appeared in gravest statement, 
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namely, of extolling his own town and neigh- 
borhood as the most favored centre for natural 
observation. He remarked that the Flora of 
Massachusetts embraced almost all the impor- 
tant plants of America, — most of the oaks, 
most of the willows, the best pines, the ash, 
the maple, the beech, the nuts. He returned 
Kane's ** Arctic Voyage'' to a friend of whom 
he had borrowed it, with the remark, that 
**mo8t of the phenomena noted might be ob- 
served in Concord." He seemed a little envi- 
ous of the Pole, for the coincident sunrise and 
sunset, or five minutes' day after six months: a 
splendid fact, which Annursnuo had never 
afforded him. He found red snow in one of 
his walks, and told me that he expected to find 
yet the Victoria regia in Concord. He was the 
attorney of the indigenous plants, and owned 
to a preference of the weeds to the imported 
plants, as of the Indian to the civilized man, — 
and noticed, with pleasure, that the willow bean- 
poles of his neighbor had grown more than his 
beans. **See these weeds," he said, ** which 
have been hoed at by a million farmers all 
spring and summer, and yet have prevailed, 
and just now come out triumphant over all 
lanes, pastures, fields, and gardens, such is 
their vigor. We have insulted them with low 
names, too, -^^as Pigweed, Wormwood, Qiick- 
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weed, Shad-Blossom.*' He says, ""They haTe 
brave names, too, — Ambrosia, Stellaria, Ame« 
lanchia. Amaranth, etc.^ 

I think his fancy for referring everything to 
the meridian of Concord did not grow out of 
any ignorance or depreciation of other longi* 
todes or latitudes, but was rather a playful 
expression of his conviction of the indifferency 
of all places, and that the best place for each is 
where he stands. He expressed it once in this 
wise: ^ I think nothing is to be hoped from 
you, if this bit of mould under your feet is not 
sweeter to you to eat than any other in this 
world, or in any world/' 

The other weapon with which he conquered 
all obstacles in science was patience. He knew 
how to sit immovable, a part of the rock he 
rested on, until the bird, the reptile, the fish, 
which had retired from him, should come back, 
and resimie its habits, nay, moved by curiosity, 
should come to him and watch him. 

It was a pleasure and a privilege to walk widi 
him. He knew the country like a fox or a 
bird, and passed through it as freely by paths 
of his own. He knew every track in the snow 
or on the ground, and what creature had taken 
this path before him. One must submit ab- 
jectly to such a guide, and the reward was 
g re at . Under his arm he carried an old musio« 
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book to press plants; in his pocket, his diary 
and pencil, a spy-glass for birds, microscope, 
jack-knife, and twine. He wore straw hat, 
stout shoes, strong gray trousers to brave shrub- 
oaks and smilax, and to dimb a tree for a 
hawk's or a squirrel's nest. He waded into 
the pool for the water-plants, and his strong 
legs were no insignificant part of his armor. 
On the day I speak of he looked for the Meny- 
anthes, detected it across the wide pool, and, 
on examination of the florets, decided that it 
had been in flower five days. He drew out of 
his breast-pocket his diary, and read the names 
of all the plants that should bloom on this day, 
whereof he kept account as a banker when his 
notes fall due. The Cypripedium not due till 
to-morrow. He thought, that, if waked up 
from a trance, in this swamp, he could tell by 
the plants what time of the year it was within 
two days. The redstart was flying about, and 
presenUy the pine grosbeaks, whose brilliant 
scarlet makes the rash gazer wipe his eye, and 
whose fine clear note Thoreau compared to that 
of a tanager which has got rid of its hoarseness. 
Presently he heard a note which he called that 
of the night-warbler, a bird he had never iden- 
tified, had been in search of twelve years^ which 
always, when he saw it, was in the act of div- 
ing down into a tree or bush, and which it was 
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Tain to seek; the only bird that sings indiffer* 
ently by night and by day* I told him he must 
beware of finding and booking it, lest life should 
bave nothing more to show him. He said, 
** What you seek in vain for, half your life, one 
day you come full upon all the family at dinner. 
You seek it like a dream, and as soon as you 
find it you become its prey/' 

His interest in the flower or the bird lay very 
deep in his mind, was connected with Nature, 
— and die meaning of Nature was never at- 
tempted to be defined by him. He would not 
offer a memoir of his observations to the Nat- 
ural History Society. ''Why should I? To 
detach the description from its connections in 
my mind would make it no longer true or valu- 
mUe to me; and they do not wish what belongs 
to it.'* His power of observation seemed to 
indicate additional senses. He saw as with 
microscope, heard as with ear-trumpet, and his 
memory was a photographic register of all he 
aaw and heard. And yet none knew better than 
lie that it is not the fact that imports, but the 
impression or effect of the fact on your mind. 
Every fact lay in glory in his mind, a type of 
the order and beauty of the whole. 

His determination on Natural History was 
otganie. He confessed that he sometimes felt 
like a hound or a panther, and, if bom among 
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Indians, would have been a fell hunter. But, 
restrained by his Massachusetts culture, he. 
played out the game in this mild form of botany 
and ichthyology. His intimacy with animals 
suggested what Thomas Fuller records of But- 
ler the apiologist, that ''either he had told the 
bees things or the bees had told him." Snakes 
coiled round his leg, the fishes swam into his 
hand, and he took them out of the water; he 
pulled the woodchuck out of its hole by the tail, 
and took the foxes under his protection from the 
hunters. Our naturalist had perfect magnanim- 
ity; he had no secrets: he would carry you 
to the heron's haunt, or even to his most priied 
botanical swamp, — possibly knowing that you 
could never find it again, yet willing to take his 
risks. 

No college ever offered him a diploma, or a 
professor's chair; no academy made him its 
corresponding secretary, its discoverer, or even 
its member. Perhaps these learned bodies 
feared the satire of his presence. Yet so much 
knowledge of Nature's secret and genius few 
others possessed, none in a more lai^e and re- 
ligious synthesis. For not a particle of respect 
had he to the opinions of any man or body of 
men, but homage solely to the truth itself; and 
as he discovered everywhere among doctors 
some leaning of courtesy, it discredited them. 
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He grew to be lerered and admired by bia 
townsmeD, who bad at first known bim only at 
an oddity. Tbe farmers wbo employed bim as 
a surveyor soon discovered bb rare accuracy 
and skUl, bb knowledge of tbeir lands, of 
trees, of birds, of Indian remains, and tbe like, 
wbicb enabled bim to tell every fanner more 
than be knew before of bb own farm; so tbat 
be began to feel as if Mr. Tboreau bad better 
rigbts in bb land tban be. Tbey felt, too, die 
superiority of cbaracter wbicb addressed all 
men witb a native autbority. ^ 

Indian relics abound in Concord,— arrow- 
beads, stone cbiseb, pestles, and fragments of 
pottery; and on tbe river-bank, large beaps of 
dam-dieUs and asbes mark spots wbicb tbe 
savages frequented. Tbese, and every circum- 
stance touching the Indian, were important in 
bb eyes. Hb visits to Maine were chiefly for 
love of the Indian. He had tbe satisfaction of 
seeing tbe manufacture of tbe biurk-canoe, as 
well as of trying his band in its management 
on the rapids. He was inquisitive about tbe 
making of tbe stone arrow-bead, and in his last 
days charged a youth setting out for tbe Bocky 
Mountains to find an Indian wbo oould tell bim 
that: ^It was well worth a visit to California 
to kam it.^ Occasionally, a small party of 
Penobscot Indians would visit Concord, and 
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piteh their tents for a few weeks in summer on 
the river-bank. He failed not to make acquain- 
tance with the best of them; though be well 
knew that asking questions of Indians is like 
catechbing beavers and rabbits. In bis last 
vbit to Maine he had great satisfaction from 
Joseph Polls, an intelligent Indian of Oldtown, 
wbo was bis guide for some weeks. 

He was equally interested in every natural 
fact. The depth of bis perception found like- 
ness of law throughout Nature, and I know 
not any genius who so swiftly inferred universal 
law from the single fact. He was no pedant 
of a department. Hb eye was open to beauty, 
and his ear to music. He foimd these, not in 
rare conditions, but wheresoever he went. He 
thought the best^of music was in single strains; 
and be found poetic suggestion in the humming 
of tlie telegraph-wire. 

His poetry might be bad or good; be no 
doubt wanted a lyric facility and technical skill; 
but he had the source of poetry in liis spiritual 
perception. He was a good reader and critic, 
and his judgment on poetry was to the ground 
of it. He could not be deceived as to the pres- 
ence or absence of the poetic element in any 
composition, and bis thirst for tbb made him 
negligent and perhaps scornful of superficial 
graces. He would pass by many delicate 
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rlqrthinst but he would have detected every live 
gtansa or line in a volume, and knew very well 
where to find an equal poetic charm in prose. 
He was so enamored of the spiritual beauty that 
he held all actual writt^i poems in very light 
esteem in the comparison. He admired .^2schy- 
1ns and Pindar; but, when some one was oom« 
mending them, he said that ^^iBschylus and the 
Greeks, in describing Apollo and Orpheus, had 
S^ven no song, or no good one. lliey ought 
not to have moved trees, but to have chanted to 
the gods such a hymn as would have sung all 
their old ideas out of their heads, and new ones 
His own verses are often rude and def ec- 
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tive. The gold does not yet run pure, is drossy 
and crude. The thyme and marjoram are not 
yet honey. But if he want lyric fineness and 
technical merits, if he have not the poetic tem* 
perament, he never lacks the causal thought, 
showing that his genius was better than his 
talent. He knew ^tt» worth of the Imagination 
for the uplifting and consolation of human life, 
and liked to throw every thought into a symbol. 
The fact you tell is of no value, but only the 
impression. For this reason his presence was 
poetic, always piqued the curiosity to know 
more deeply the secrets of his mind. He had 
many reserves, an unwillingness to exhibit to 
probne ey^ wbal was still sacred in his own. 
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and knew well how to throw a poetic veil over 
his experience. All readers of ^^Walden'* will 
remember his mythical record of his disappoint* 
ments: — 

**I long ago lost a hound, a bay horse, and 
a turtle-dove, and am still on their trail. 
Many are the travelers I have spoken concern- 
ing them, describing their tracks, and what 
calls they answered to. I have met one or two 
who had heard the hound, and the tramp of the 
horse, and even seen the dove disappear behind 
a doud; and they seemed as anxious to recover 
them as if they had lost them themselves.*' ^ 

His riddles were worth the reading, and I 
confide, that, if at any time I do not under- 
stand the expression, it is yet just. Such was 
the wealth of his truth that it was not woiih his 
while to use words in vain. His poem entitled 
** Sympathy '' reveals the tenderness under that 
triple steel of stoicism, and the intellectual sub- 
tilfy it could animate. His classic poem on 
** Smoke*' suggests Simonides, but is better 
than any poem of Simonides. His biography is 
in his verses. His habitual thought makes all 
his poetry a hymn to the Cause of causes, the 
Spirit which vivifies and controls his own. 

** I hMrinflr get, who had hot esn, 
And aSght, who had but •jm h«loffS| 
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I momrato !!▼•, who liT«d but jMn, 

Aad tnitli dkown, who kaow b«t loarnlig's Imo.** 



And still more in these religions lines:— 

^^NowduoAy is ny aatal how, 
Aad osly bow my pffimt of Ufo; 
I wUi BOt dovht the Ioto wntold, 
Which Mi my worth or WAni h«th booghti 
Which woood mo yoonirf ^^d woom mo okl« 
Aad lo thio OTOiiiiig halh mo hroBS^** 

Whilst he used in his writings a certain pet* 
ulance of remark in reference to churches or 
churchmen, he was a person of a rare, tenderi 
and absolute religion, a person incapable of any 
profanation, by act or by thought. Of course, 
the same isolation which belonged to his origi- 
nal thinking and living detached him from the 
social religbus forms. This is neither to be 
censured nor regretted. Aristotle long ago ex* 
plained it, when he said, ^One who surpasses 
his fellow-citizens in virtue is no longer a part 
of the city. Their law is not for him, since he 
is a law to himself.** 

Thoreau was sincerity itself, and might for- 
tify the convictions of prophets in the ethical 
laws by his holy living. It was an affirmative 
experience which refused to be set aside. A 
truth-speaker he, capable of the most deep and 
strict eonversation; a physician to the wounds 
of any soul; a friend, knowing not only the 
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secret of friendship, but almost worshiped by 
those few persons who resorted to him as their 
confessor and prophet, and knew the deep value 
of his mind and great heart. He thought 
that without religion or devotion of some kind 
nothing great was ever accomplished; and he 
thought that the bigoted sectarian had better 
bear this in mind. 

His virtues, of course, sometimes ran into 
extremes. It was easy to trace to the inexora- 
ble demand on all for exact truth that austerity 
which made this willing hermit more solitary 
even than he wished. Himself of a perfect 
probity, he required not less of others. He 
had a disgust at crime, and no worldly success 
could cover it. He detected paltering as read- 
ily in dignified and prosperous persons as in 
beggars, and with equal scorn. Such danger- 
ous frankness was in his dealing that his admir- 
ers called him ^ that terrible Thoreau," as if 
he spoke when silent, and was still present 
when he had departed. I think the severity of 
his ideal interfered to deprive him of a healthy 
sufficiency of human society. 

The habit of a realist to find things the re- 
verse of their appearance inclined him to put 
every statement in a paradox. A certain habit 
of antagonism defaced his earlier writiugs, — a 
trick of rhetoric not quite outgrown ini his lateri 
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of tubstltutuig for the obvious word and thought 
iti diametrical opposite. He praised wild moun- 
tains and winter forests for their domestic air, 
in snow and ice he would find sultriness, and 
<x>mmended the wilderness for resembling Rome 
and Paris. **It was so dry, that you might 
call it wet*' 

The tendency to magnify the moment, to 
read all the laws of Nature in the one object or 
€xne combination under your eye, is of course 
comic to those who do not share the philoso* 
pher's perception of identity. To him there 
was no such thing as size. The pond was a 
small ocean; the Atlantic, a large Walden 
Pond. He referred every minute fact to cos- 
mical laws. Though he meant to be just, he 
seemed haunted by a certain chronic assimiption 
that the science of the day pretended complete- 
nesst and he had just found out that the savans 
had neglected to discriminate a particular bo- 
tanical variety, had failed to describe the seeds 
or count the sepals. ^*That is to say,'' we re- 
plied, ^the blockheads were not bom in Con- 
cord ; but who said they were? It was their 
unspeakable misfortune to be bom in London, 
or Paris, or Bome; but, poor fellows, they did 
what they could, considering that they never 
saw Batconan's Pond, or Nine -Acre Comer, 
or Becky-Stow's Swamp. Besides, what were 
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you sent into the world for, but to add this 
observation?" 

Had his genius been only contemplative, he 
had been fitted to his life, but with his energy 
and practical ability he seemed bom for great 
enterprise and for command; and I so much 
regret the loss of his rare powers of action, that 
I cannot help counting it a fault in him that 
he had no ambition. Wanting this, instead of 
engineering for all America, he was the cap- 
tain of a huckleberry party. Pounding beans 
is good to the end of pounding empires one of 
these days; but if, at the end of years, it is still 
only beans I 

But these foibles, real or apparent, were fast 
vanishing in the incessant growth of a spirit so 
robust and wise, and which effaced its defeats 
with new triumphs. His study of Nature was 
a perpetual ornament to him, and inspired his 
friends with curiosity to see the world through 
his eyes, and to hear his adventures. They 
possessed every kind of interest. 

He had many elegances of his own, whilst he 
scoffed at conventional elegance. Thus, he 
could not bear to hear the sound of his own 
steps, the grit of gravel; and therefore never 
willingly walked in the road, but in the grass, 
on moimtains and in woods. His senses were 
acute, and he remarked that by night every 
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dweIliiig*hoti8e gives out bad air, like a slaugb- 
ter-botue. He liked tbe pure fragrance of 
melilot. He bonored certain phnts witb spe- 
cial regard, and, over all, the pond-lily, — -tben, 
the gentian, and tbe Mikania acandens^ and 
^life-everlasting,'' and a bass-tree wbicb be 
visited every year wben it bloomed, in tbe mid- 
dle of July. He tbougbt tbe scent a more 
oracular inquisition tban tbe sigbt, — more 
oracular and trustwortby. Tbe scent, of 
course, reveals wbat is concealed from tbe otber 
senses. By it be detected eartblness. He do* 
ligbted in ecboes, and said tbcy were almost tbe 
only kind of kindred voices tliat be beard* He 
loved Nature so well, was so bappy in ber soli- 
tude, tbat be became very jealous of cities, and 
tbe sad work wbicb tbeir refinements and arti- 
fices made witb man and bis dwelling. Tbe 
mxe was always destroying bis forest. 

**Tbank God,'' be said, ^Hbey cannot cut 
down tbe clouds I" ^AU kinds of figures are 
drawn on tbe blue ground witb tbis fibrous 
wbite paint." 

I subjoin a few sentences taken from bis 
unpublisbed manuscripts, not only as records of 
bis ibougbt and feeling, but for tbeir power of 
description and literary excellence. 

**Some circumstantial evidence is very strong, 
as wben you find a trout in the milk." 
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**Tbe chub is a soft fish, and tastes like boiled 
brown paper salted." 

^^Tbe youth gets together bis materials to 
build a bridge to the moon, or, perchance, a 
palace or temple on tbe earth, and at length the 
middle-aged man concludes to build a wood- 
shed with them." 

"The locust z-ing." 

"Devil's-needles zigzagging along tbe Nut- 
Meadow brook." 

"Sugar is not so sweet to the palate as sound 
to the healthy ear." 

"I put on some hemlock-boughs, and the rich 
salt crackling of their leaves was like mustard 
to the ear, tbe crackling of uncountable regi- 
ments. Dead trees love tbe fire." 

"The bluebird carries the sky on bis back." 

"The tanager flies through the green foliage 
as if it would ignite tbe leaves." 

"If I wish for a horse-hair for my compass 
sigbt, I must go to tbe stable; but the hair- 
bird, witb ber sharp eyes, goes to the road." 

"Immortal water, alive ever to tbe super- 
ficies." 

"Fire is tbe most tolerable third party." 

"Nature made ferns for pure leaves, to show 
what she could do in tbat line." 

^No tree has so fair a bole and so handsomo 
an instep as tbe beech." 
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^How did these beautiful rainbow-tints get 
into the shell of the fresh-water clam, buried in 
the mud at the bottom of our dark river? ** 

^Haid are the times when the infant's shoes 
are second-foot." 

^ We are strictly confined to our men to whom 
we give liberty." 

^Nothing is so much to be feared as fear. 
Atheism may comparatively be popular with 
God himself." 

**0f what significance the things you can for- 
get? A little thought is sexton to all the 
world." 

**How can we expect a harvest of thought 
who have not had a seed-time of character? " 

**Only he can be trusted vrith gifts who can 
present a face of bronie to expectations." 

**I ask to be melted. You can only ask of 
the metals that they be tender to the fire that 
melts them. To naught else can they be ten- 
der." 

There is a flower known to botanists, one of 
the same genus with our summer plant called 
**life - everlasting," a Gnaphalium like that 
which grows on the most inaccessible cliffs of 
the Tyrolese mountains, where the chamois dare 
hardly venture, and which ihe hunter, tempted 
by its beanty, and by his love (for it b im- 
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mensely valued by the Swiss maidens), climbs 
the cliffs to gather, and is sometimes found 
dead at the foot, vrith the flower in his hand. 
It is called by botanists the Gnaphalium leon^ 
topodiuniy but by the Swiss JSdeltoeiaSf which 
signifies Noble Purity. Thoreau seemed to me 
living in the hope to gather this plant, which 
belonged to him of right. The scale on which 
his studies proceeded was so large as to require 
longevity, and we were the less prepared for his 
sudden disappearance. The country knows not 
yet, or in the least part, how great a son it has 
lost. It seems an injury that he should leave 
in the midst his broken task, which none else 
can finish, — a kind of indignity to so noble a 
soul, that it should depart out of Nature before 
yet he has been really shown to bis peers for 
what he is. But he, at least, is content. His 
soul was made for the noblest society; he had 
in a short life exhausted the capabilities of this 
world; wherever there is knowledge, wherever 
there is virtue, wherever there b beauty, he 
will find a home* 
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MISCELLANIES 



THE SERVICE! QUALTTIES OF THE 
RECRUIT 

The brave man is the elder son of creation 
who has stepped buoyantly into his inheritanoe, 
while the coward, who is the younger, waiteth 
patiently for his decease. He rides as vride of 
this earth's gravity as a star, and by yielding 
incessantly to all impulses of the soul is drawn 
upward and becomes a fixed star. His bravery 
consists not so much in resolute action as 
healthy and assured rest. Its palmy state is a 
staying at hcHue, compelling alliance in all di- 
rections. So stands his life to heaven as some 
fair sunlit tree against the western horison, and 
by sunrise is planted on some eastern hill to 
glisten in the first rays of the dawn. The brave 
man braves nothing, nor knows he of his brav- 
ery. • • • He does not present the gleaming 
edge to ward off harm, for that will oftenest 
attract the lightnii^g, but rather is the all-per- 
vading ether, which the lightning does not 
strike, but purifies. It is the profanity of his 
companion, as a flash across the face of his slqrf 
which lights up and reveals its serene depth. 
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A pyramid some artisan may measure with 
his line, but if he give you the dimensions of 
the Parthenon in feet and inches, the figures 
will not embrace it like a cord, but dangle from 
its entablature like an elastic drapery. 

The golden mean in ethics, as in physics, is 
the centre of the system and that about wliich 
all revolve, and though to a distant and plod- 
ding planet it be an uttermost extreme, yet one 
day, when that planet's year is completed, it 
will be found to be central. 

The coward wants resolution, which the brave 
man can do without. He recognizes no faith 
above a creed, thinking this straw by which he 
is moored does him good service, because his 
sheet anchor does not drag. 

The divinity in man is the true vestal fire of 
the temple which is never permitted to go out, 
but bums as steadily and with as pure a flame 
on the obscure provincial altar as in Numa's 
temple at Home. In the meanest are all the 
materials of manhood, only they are not rightly 
disposed. 

We say justly that the weak person is flat, 
for like all flat substances, he does not stand in 
ihe direction of his strength, that is, on his 
edge, but affords a convenient surface to put 
upon. He slides all the way through life. 
Most thbgs are strcmg in one direction, a straw 
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longitudinally, a board in the direction of its. 
edge, but the brave man is a perfect sphere, . 
which cannot fall on its flat side and is equally 
strong every way. Tlie coward is wretchedly 
spheroidal at best, too much educated or drawn 
out on one side and depressed on the other, or 
may be likened to a hollow sphere, whose dis- 
position of matter is least where the greatest 
bulk is intended. We shall not attam to be 
spherical by lying on one or the other side for 
an eternity, but only by resigning ourselves im- 
plicitly to the law of gravity in us shall we find 
our axis coincident with the celestial axis, and 
by revolving incessantly through all circles 
acquire a perfect sphericity. 

It is not enough that our life is an easy one. 
We must live on the stretch, retiring to our rest 
like soldiers on the eve of a battle, lookmg for* 
ward with ardor to the strenuous sortie of the 
morrow. 
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We leam that Mr. Etzler is a natire of 
(jermany, and originally published bis book 
in Pennsylvania, ten or twelve years ago; and 
now a second English edition, from the origi- 
nal American one, is demanded by his readers 
across the water, owing, we suppose, to the re- 
cent spread of Fourier's doctrines. It is one 
of the signs of the times. We confess that we 
baye risen from reading this book with enlarged 
ideas, and grander conceptions of our duties in 
this world. It did expand us a little. It is 
worUi attending to, if only that it entertains 
large questions. Consider what Mr. Etzler 
proposes: — 

^Fellow-men! I promise to show the means 
of creating a paradise within ten years, where 
ererything desirable for human life may be had 
by every man in superabundance, without labor, 
and without pay; where the whole face of na- 
ture shall be dianged into the most beautiful 

> The FkndlM wKhla tin Reaeh of all Hen, wiUumt Ubor, 
bgrPvwmofNstmsiidliMhiMrj. Aa AdteittosUiBfeel. 
Ugiai llMk la Two Psrta. By J. A Etelan Pari Fiist 
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forms, and man may live in the most magnifi- 
cent palaces, in all imaginable refinements of 
luxiury, and in the most delightful gardens ; 
where he may accomplish, without labor, in one 
year, more than hitherto could be done in thou- 
sands of years ; may level moimtains, sink val- 
leys, create lakes, drain lakes and swamps, and 
intersect the land everywhere with beautiful 
canals, and roads for transporting heavy loads 
of many thousand . tons, and for traveling one 
thousand miles in twenty-four hours; may cover 
the ocean with floating islands movable in any 
desired direction vrith immense power and ce- 
lerity, in perfect security, and with all com- 
forts and luxuries, bearing gardens and palaces, 
with thousands of families, and provided with 
rivulets of sweet water; may explore the inte- 
rior of the globe, and travel from pole to pole 
in a fortnight; provide himself with means, un- 
heard of yet, for increasing his knowledge of 
the world, and so his intelligence; lead a life 
of continual happiness, of enjoyments yet un- 
known; free himself from almost all the evils 
that afflict mankind, except death, and even put 
death far beyond the common period of human 
life, and finally render it less afflicting. Man- 
kind may thus live in and enjoy a new world, 
far superior to the present, and raise themselves 
far higher in the scale of being.** 
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It would leem from this and various indica* 
turns beside, that there is a transoendentalism 
in mechanics as well as in ethics. While the 
whole field of the <me reformer lies beyond the 
boundaries of space, the other is pushing his 
schemes for the elevation of the race to its ut- 
most limits. While one scours the heavens, the 
other sweeps the earth. One says he will reform 
himself, and then nature and circumstances will 
1)0 right. Let us not obstruct ourselves, for 
that is the greatest friction. It is of little im- 
portance tliough a cloud obstruct the view of 
the astronomer compared with his own blind- 
ness. The other will reform nature and cir- 
cumstances, and then man will be right. Talk 
no more vaguely, says he, of reforming the 
world, — I will reform the globe itself. What 
matters it whether I remove this humor out of 
my flesh, or this pestilent humor from the fleshy 
part of the globe? Nay, is not the latter the 
more generous course? At present the globe 
goes with a shattered constitution in its orbit. 
Has it not asthma, and ague, and fever, and 
dropsy, and flatulence, and pleurisy, and is it 
not afiSicted with vermin ? Has it not its health- 
ful laws counteracted, and its vital energy 
which will yet redeem it? No doubt the simple 
powers of nature, properly directed by man, 
would make it healthy and a paradise; as the 
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laws of man's own constitution but wait to be 
obeyed, to restore him to health and happiness. 
Our panaceas cure but few ails, our general 
hospitals are private and exclusive. We must 
set up another Hygeia than is now worshiped. 
Do not the quacks even direct small doses for 
children, larger for adults, and larger still for 
oxen and horses? Let us remember that we 
are to prescribe for the globe itself. 

This fair homestead has fallen to us, and how 
little have we done to improve it, how little 
have we cleared and hedged and ditched! We 
are too inclined to go hence to a ^^ better land," 
without lifting a finger, as our farmers are mov- 
ing to the Ohio soil; but would it not be more 
heroic and f aithf id to till and redeem this New 
England soil of the world? The still youthful 
energies of the globe have only to be directed 
in their proper channel. Every gazette brings 
accounts of the untutored freaks of the wind, 
— shipwrecks and hurricanes which the mariner 
and planter accept as special or general provi- 
dences; but they touch our consciences, they 
remind us of our sins. Another deluge would 
disgrace mankind. We confess we never had 
much respect for that antediluvian race. A 
thoroughbred business man cannot enter heart- 
ily upon the business of life without first look- 
ing into his accounts. How many things are 
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now at loose ends. Who knows which way the 
wind will blow to-morrow? Let us not suc- 
cumb to nature. We will marshal the clouds 
and restrain tempests; we wiU bottle up pesti- 
lent exhalations; we will probe for earthquakes, 
grab them up, and give vent to the dangerous 
gas; we will disembowel the volcano, and ex- 
tract its poison, take its seed out. We will 
wash water, and warm fire, and cool ice, and 
underprop the earth. We will teach birds to 
fly, and fishes to swim, and raminants to chew 
the cud. It is time we had looked into these 
things. 

And it becomes the moralist, too, to inquire 
what man might do to improve and beautify the 
system; what to make the stars shine more 
brightly, the sun more cheeiy and joyous, the 
moon more placid and content. Could he not 
heighten the tints of flowers and the melody of 
birds? Does he perform his duty to the infe- 
rior races? Shoidd he not be a god to them? 
What is the part of magnanimi^.to the whale 
and the beaver? Should we not fear to ex- 
change places with them for a day, lest by their 
behavior they should shame us? Might we not 
treat with magnanimity the shark and the tiger, 
not descend to meet them on their own level, 
with speart of shark's teeth and bucklers of 
tiger's skin? We slander the hyena; man is 
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the fiercest and cruellest animal. Ah! he is of 
little faith ; even the erring comets and meteors 
would thank him, and return his kindness in 
their kind. 

How meanly and grossly do we deal with 
nature I Could we not have a less g^x>ss labor? 
What else do these fine inventions suggest, 
— magnetism, the daguerreotype, electricity? 
Can we not do more than cut and trim the for- 
est, — can we not assist in its interior economy, 
in the circulation of the sap? Now we work 
superficially and violently. We do not suspect 
how much might be done to improve our rela- 
tion to animated nature even; what kindness 
and refined courtesy there might be. 

There are certain pursuits which, if not 
wholly poetic and true, do at least suggest a 
nobler and finer relation to nature than we 
know. The keeping of bees, for instance, is a 
very slight interference. It is like directing the 
sunbeams. All nations, from the remotest an- 
tiquity, have thus fingered nature. There are 
Hymettus and Hybla, and how many bee-re- 
nowned spots beside? There is nothing gross 
in the idea of these little herds, — their hum 
like the faintest low of kine in the meads. A 
pleasant reviewer has lately reminded us that in 
some places they are led out to pasture where 
the flowers are most abundant. *' Columella 
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telLi us,*' says he, "^that the inhabitants of Ara- 
bia sent their hives into Attioa to benefit by the 
later-blowing flowers.** Annually are the hives, 
in immense pyramids, earned up the Nile in 
boats, and suffered to float slowly down the 
stream by night, resting by day, as the flowers 
put forth along the banks; and they determine 
the richness of any locality, and so the profitable- 
ness of delay, by the sinking of the boat in tho 
water. We are told, by the same reviewer, of a 
man in Germany, whose bees yielded more honey 
than those of his neighbors, with no apparent 
advantage; but at length he informed them, 
that he had turned his hives one degree more to 
the east, and so his bees, having two hours the 
start in the morning, got the first sip of honey. 
True, there is treachery and selfishness behind 
all this, but these tilings suggest to the poetic 
mind what might be done. 

Many examples there are of a grosser inter- 
ference, yet not without tlieir apology. We saw 
last summer, on the side of a mountain, a dog 
employed to chum for a farmer's family, travel- 
ing upon a horisontal wheel, and though he had 
sore eyes, an alarming cough, and withal a de- 
mure aspect, yet their bread did get buttered 
for all that. Undoubtedly, in the most bril- 
liant soccesses, the first rank is always saori- 
floed* Much useless traveling of horses, in 
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extensoy has of late years been improved for 
man's behoof, only two forces being taken ad- 
vantage of, *— the gravity of the horse, which is 
the centripetal, and his centrifugal inclination 
to go ahead. Only these two elements in the 
calculation. And is not the creature's whole 
economy better economized thus? Are not all 
finite beings better pleased with motions rela- 
tive than absolute? And what is the great 
globe itself but such a wheel, — a larger tread- 
mill, — so that our horse's freest steps over 
prairies are oftentimes balked and rendered of 
no avail by the earth's motiou on its axis? But 
here he is the central agent and motive-power; 
and, for variety of scenery, being provided with 
a window in front, do not the ever-varying 
activity and fluctuating energy of the creature 
himself work the effect of the most varied scen- 
ery on a country road? It must be confessed 
that horses at present work too exclusively for 
men, rarely men for horses; and the brute de- 
generates in man's society. 

It will be seen that we contemplate a time 
when man's will shall be law to the physical 
world, and he shall no longer be deterred by 
such abstractions as time and space, height and 
depth, weight and hardness, but shall indeed be 
the lord of creation. ''Well,'' says the faith- 
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less reader, **'life is short, but art is long;' 
where is the power that will effect all these 
changes?** This it is the very object of Mr. 
Etzler's volume to show. At present, he would 
merely remind us that there are innumerable 
and immeasurable powers already existing in 
nature, unimproved on a large scale, or for gen- 
erous and universal ends, amply sufficient for 
these purposes. lie would only indicate their 
existence, as a surveyor makes known the exist- 
ence of a water-power on any stream; but for 
their application he refers us to a sequel to 
this book, called the ^^Meclianical System." A 
few' of the most obvious and familiar of these 
powers are. the Wind, the Tide, the Waves, the 
Sunshine. ' Let us consider their value. 

First, there is the power of the Wind, con- 
stantly exerted over the globe. It appears 
from observation of a sailing-vessel, and from 
scientific tables, that the average power of the 
wind is equal to that of one horse for eveiy one 
hundred square feet. We do not attach much 
value to this statement of the comparative 
power of the wind and horse, for no conmion 
ground is mentioned on which they can be 
compared. Undoubtedly, each is incomparably 
.excellent in its way, and every general compar- 
ison made for such practical purposes as are 
eontemplated, whidi gives a preference to the 
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one, must be made with some unfairness to the 
other. The scientific tables are, for the most 
part, true only in a tabidar sense. We susjtoct 
that a loaded wagon, with a light sail, ten feet 
'square, would not have been blown so fair by 
the end of the year, under equal circumstances, 
as a common racer or dray horse would have 
drawn it. And how many crazy structures on 
our globe's surface, of the same dimensions, 
would wait for dry-rot if the traces of one horse 
were hitched to them, even to their windward 
side? Plainly this is not the principle of com- 
parison. But even the steady and constant 
force of the horse may be rated as equal to his 
weight at least. Yet we should prefer to let 
the zephyrs and gales bear, with all their 
weight, upon our fences, than that Dobbin, 
with feet braced, should lean ominously against' 
them for a season. 

Nevertheless, here is an almost inicalculable 
power at our disposal, yet how trifling the use 
we make of it. It only serves to turn a few 
mills, blow a few vessels across the ocean, and 
a few trivial ends besides. What a poor com- 
pliment do we pay to our indefatigable and 
energetic servant I 

Men having discovered the power of falling 
water, which, after all, is comparatively slight, 
how eagerly do they seek out and improre these 
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privileges? Let a difference of but a few feet 
in level be disooyered on some stream near a 
populous town, some slight ocoasion for gravity 
to act, and the whole economy of the neighbor- 
hood is changed at once. Men do indeed spec- 
ulate about and with this power as if it were 
the only privilege. But meanwhile this aerial 
stream is falling from far greater heights with 
more constant flow, never shrunk by drought, 
offering mill-sites wherever the wind blows; a 
Niagara in the air, with no Canada side; — 
only the application is hard. 

There are th^ powers, too, of the Tide and 
Waves, constantly ebbing and flowing, lapsing 
and relajMing, but they serve man in but few 
ways. They turn a few tide-mills, and perform 
a few other insignificant and accidental services 
only. We all perceive the effect of the tide; 
how imperceptibly it creeps up into our harbors 
and rivers, and raises tiie heaviest navies as 
easily as the lightest chip. Everything that 
floats must yield to it. But man, slow to take 
nature's constant hint of assistance, makes 
slight and irregular use of this power, in careen- 
ing ships and getting them afloat when aground. 

This power may be applied in various ways. 
A large body, of the heaviest materials that 
will float, may first be raised by it, and being 
attached to the end of a balance reaching from 
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the land, or from a stationary support fastened 
to the bottom, when the tide falls the whole 
weight will be brought to bear upon the end of 
the balance. Also, when the tide rises, it may 
be made to exert a nearly equal force in the 
opposite direction. It can be employed wher- 
ever a point (Tappui can be obtained. 

Verily, the land would wear a busy aspect at 
the spring and neap tide, and these island ships, 
these terrcB inJirmcBj which realize the fables of 
antiquity, affect our imagination. We have 
often thought that the fittest locality for a hu- 
man dwelling was on the edge of the land, that 
there the constant lesson and impression of the 
sea might sink deep into the life and character 
of the landsman, and perhaps impart a marine 
tint to his imagination. It is a noble word, 
that mariner J — one who is conversant with the 
sea. There should be more of what it signifies 
in each of us. It is a worthy country to belong 
to, — we look to see him not disgrace it. Per- 
haps we should be equally mariners and terre- 
ners, and even our Green Mountains need some 
of that sea-green to be mixed with them. 

The computation of the power of the Waves 
is less satisfactory. While only the average 
power of the wind and the average height of 
the tide were taken before, now the extreme 
height of the waves is used, for they are made 
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to rise ten feet above the level of the sea, to 
which, adding ten more for depression, we have 
twenty feet, or the extreme height of a wave. 
Indeed, the power of the weives, which is pro- 
duced, by the wind blowing obliquely and at 
disadvantage upon the water, is made to be, 
not only three thousand times greater than that 
of the tide, but one hundred times greater than 
that of the wind itself, meeting its object at 
right angles. Moreover, this power is measured 
by the area of the vessel, and not by its length 
mainly, and it seems to be forgotten that the 
motbn of tlie waves is chiefly undulatory, and 
exerts a power only within the limits of a vibra- 
tion, else the very continents, with their exten* 
•ive coasts, would soon be set adrift. 

Finally, there is the power to be derived from 
Sunshine, by the principle on which Archimedes 
contrived his burning-mirrors, a multiplication 
of mirrors reflecting the rays of the sun upon 
the same spot, till the requisite degree of heat 
is obtained. The principal application of this 
power will be to the boiling of water and pro- 
duction of steam. So much for these few and 
more obvious powers, already used to a trifling 
extent. But there are innumerable others in 
nature, not described nor discovered. These, 
however, will do for the present. This would 
be to make the sun and the moon equally our 
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satellites. For, as the moon is the cause of 
the tides, and the sun the cause of the wind, 
which, in turn, is the cause of the waves, all the 
work of this pknet would be performed by these 
far influences. 

"We may store up water in some eminent 
pond, and take out of this store, at any time, as 
much water through the outlet as we want to 
employ, by which means the original power 
may react for many days after it has ceased. 
... Such reservoirs of moderate elevation or 
sise need not be made artificially, but will be 
found made by nature very frequently, requir- 
ing but little aid for their completion. They 
require no regularity of form. Any valley, 
with lower grounds in its vicinity, would answer 
the purpose. Small crevices may be filled up. 
Such places may be eligible for the beginning 
of enterprises of this kind.'* 

The greater the height, of course, the less 
water required. But suppose a level and dry 
country; then hill and valley, and "eminent 
pond,** are to be constructed 1^ main force; or, 
if the springs are unusually low, then dirt and 
stones may be used, and the disadvantage aris- 
mg from friction will be counterbalanced by 
their, greater gravity. Nor shall a single rood 
of diy knd be sunk in such artificial ponds as 
may be wanted, but their surfaces "may be oov- 
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erecl with rafts decked witk fertile earth, and 
all kinds of vegetables which may grow there as 
well as anywhere else." 

And, finaUy, by the use of thick envelopes 
retaining the heat, and other contrivances, ^the 
power of steam caused by sunshine may react 
at will, and thus be rendered perpetual, no mat- 
ter how often or how hmg the sunshine may be 
interrupted." 

Here is power enough, one would think, to 
accomplish smnewhat. These are the Powers 
below. O ye millwrights, ye engineers, ye 
operatives and speculators of every class, never 
again complain of a want of power: it is the 
grossest form of infideli^. The question is, 
not how we shall execute, but what. Let us 
not use in a niggardly manner what is thus gen« 
eronsly offered. 

Consider what revolutions are to be effected 
in agriculture. First, in the new country a 
machine is to move along, taking out trees and 
stones to any required depth, and piling them 
up in ccnvenient heaps; then the same machine, 
""with a little alteratkm," is to plane the ground 
perfectly, till there shall be no hills nor valleys, 
making the requisite canals, ditches, and roads 
as .it goes along. The same machine, ^with 
some other little alteratbns," is then to sift 
tibe ground thoroughly, supply fertile soil from 
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other places if wanted, and plant it; and finally 
the same machine, ^with a little addition," is 
to reap and gather in the crop, thresh and grind 
it, or press it to oil, or prepare it any way for 
final use. For the description of these ma- 
chines we are referred to ^Etzler's Mechanical 
System," pages 11 to 27. We should be 
pleased to see that '^Mechanical System." We 
have great faith in it. But we cannot stop for 
applications now. 

Who knows but by accumulating the power 
until the end of the present century, using 
meanwhile only the smallest allowance, reserv- 
ing all that blows, all that shines, all that ebbs 
and flows, all that dashes, we may have got 
such a reserved accumulated power as to run 
the earth off its track into a new orbit, some 
summer, and so change the tedious vicissitude 
of the seasons? Or, perchance, coming gener- 
ations will not abide the dissolution of the 
globe, but, availing themselves of future in- 
ventions in aerial locomotion, and the naviga- 
tion of space, the entire race may migrate from 
the earth, to settle some vacant and more west- 
em planet, it may be still healthy, perchance 
unearthy, not composed of dirt and stones, 
whose primary strata only are strewn, and 
where no weeds are sown. It took but little 
art, a simple application of natural laws, a 
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canoe, a paddle, and a sail of mattingy to peo* 
pie the islea of the Pacific, and a little more 
will people the shining isles of space. Do we 
not see in the firmament the lights carried along 
the shore hy night, asC!olnmhus did? Let ns 
not despair nor mutiny. 

^The 'dwellings also ought to be veiy differ- 
ent from what is known, if the full benefit of 
our means is to be enjoyed. They are to be of 
a structure for which we have no name yet. 
They are to be neither palaces, nor temples, nor 
cities, but a omnbination of all, superior to 
whatever is known. 

^Earth may be baked into bricks, or eren 
vitrified stone by heat, — we may bake large 
masses of any siise and form, into stone and 
.vitrified substance of the greatest durability, 
lasting even thousands of years, out of clayey 
earth, or of stones ground to dust, by the appli- 
cation of burning-mirrors. This is to be done 
in the open air without other preparation than 
gathering the substance, grinding and mixing it 
with water and cement, moulding or casting it, 
and bringing the focus of the burning mirrors 
of proper sisee upon the same." 

The character of the architecture is to be 
quite different from what it ever has been hith* 
erto; large solid masses are to be baked or *cast 
in one piece, ready shaped in any foim that 
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may be desired. The building may, therefore, 
consist of columns two hundred feet high and 
upwards, of propoitionate thickness, and of one 
entire piece of vitrified substance ; huge pieces 
are to be moulded, so as to join and hook on to 
each other firmly, by proper joints and folds, 
and not to yield in any way without breaking. 

*^ Foundries, of any description, are to be 
heated by burning-mirrors, and will require no 
labor, except the making of the first moulds 
and the superintendence for gathering the metal 
and taking the finished articles away." 

Alas I in the present state of science, we must 
take the finished articles away; but think not 
that man will always be the victim of ciroum- 
stances. 

The countryman who visited the city, and 
found the streets cluttered with bricks and lum- 
ber, repoi*ted that it was not yet finished; and 
one who considers the endless repairs and re- 
forming of our houses might well wonder when 
tliey will be done. But why may not the dwell- 
ings of men on this earth be built, once for all, 
of some durable material, some Roman or 
Etruscan masonry, which will stand, so that 
time shall only adorn and beautify them ? Why 
may we not finish the outward world for poster- 
ity, and leave them leisure to attend to the in- 
ner? Surely, all the gross necessities and econ- 
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omies might be cared for in a few years. All 
might be built and baked and stored tip, during 
this, the term-time of the world, against the 
TEcant eternity, and the globe go provisioned 
and furnished, like our public vessels, for its 
voyage through space, as through some Pacific 
Ocean, while we would **tie up the rudder and 
deep before the wind,** as those who sail from 
lama to Manilla. 

But, to go back a few yean in imagination, 
think not that lif^ in these crystal palaces is to 
bear any analogy to life in oiur present humble 
cottages. Far from it. Clothed, once for all, 
in some ^flexible stuff,*' more durable than 
Greorge Fox's suit of leather, composed of 
••fibres of vegetables," •*glutinated " together 
by some ••cohesive substances," and made into 
sheets, like paper, of any siae or form, man will 
put far from him corroding care and the whole 
bostofills. 

••The twenty-five halls in the inside of the 
aqnare are to be each two hundred feet square 
and high; the forty corridors, each one himdred 
feet long and twenty wide; the eighty galleries, 
each from 1,000 to 1,260 feet long; about 
7,000 private rooms, the whole surrounded and 
intersected by the grandest and most splen* 
did colonnades imaginable; floors, ceilmgs, col- 
with their various beautiful and fanciful 
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intervals, all shining, and reflecting to infinity 
all objects and pei*sons, with splendid lustre of 
all beautiful colors, and fanciful shapes and pic- 
tures. 

'•All gaUeries, outside and within the halls, 
are to be provided with many thousand commo- 
dious and most, elegant vehicles, in which per- 
sons may move up and down like birds, in per- 
fect security, and without exertion. . . . Any 
member may procure himself all the common 
articles of his daily wants, by a short turn of 
some crank, witliout leaving his apartment. 

••One or two persons are sufficient to direct 
the kitchen business. They have nothing else 
to do but to superintend the cookery, and to 
watch the time of the victuals being done, and 
then to remove them, with the table and vessels, 
into the dining-hall, or to the respective private 
apartments, by a slight motion of the hand at 
some crank. . . . Any very extraordinary 
desire of any person may he satisfied by going 
to tlie place where tfie thing is to be had; and 
anything that requires a particular preparation 
in cooking or baking may be done by the person ' 
who desires it.** 

This is one of those instances in which the 
individual genius is found to consent, as indeed 
it always does, at last, with the universal. This 
last sentence has a certain sad and sober truth, 
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which reminds us of the scripture of all naticms. 
AH expression of truth does at length take this 
deep ethical form. Here is hint of a place the 
most eligible of any in space, and of a servitor, 
in comparison with whom all other helps dwin- 
dle into insignificance. We hope to hear more 
of him anon, for even a Crystal Palace would 
be deficient without his invaluable services. 

And as for the environs of the establish- 
ment: — 

^ There will be afforded the most enrapturing 
views to be fancied, out of the private apart- 
ments, from the galleries, from the roof, from 
its turrets and cupolas, — gardens, as far as the 
eye can see, full of fruits and flowers, arranged 
in the most beautiful order, with walks, colon- 
nades, aqueducts, canals, ponds, plains, amphi- 
theatres, terraces, fountains, sculptural works, 
pavilions, gondolas, places for public amuse- 
ment, etc., to delight the eye and fancy, the 
taste and smell. • • • The walks and roads are 
to be paved with hard vitrified large plates, so 
as to be always dean from all dirt in any 
weather or season. . . . 

^The walks may be covered with porticoes 
adorned with magnificent columns, statues, and 
sculptural works; all of vitrified substance, and 
lastbg forever. At night the roof and the 
inside and outside of the whole square are illu- 
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minated by gas-light, which, in the mouses of 
many-colored crystal-like colonnades and vault- 
ings, is reflected with a brilliancy tliat gives to 
the whole a lustre of precious stones, as far as 
the eye can see. Such are the future abodes 
of men. ... Such is the life reserved to true 
intelligence, but withheld from ignorance, pre- 
judice, and stupid adherence to custom.'' 

Thus is Paradise to be Regained, and that 
old and stem decree at length reversed. Man 
shall no more earn his living by the sweat of his 
brow. All labor shall be reduced to **a short 
turn of some crank,'' and *^ taking the finished 
articles away." But there is a crank, — oh, 
how hard to be turned I Could there not be a 
crank upon a crank, — an infinitely small 
crank? — we would fain inquire. No, — alast 
not. But there is a certain divine energy in 
every man, but sparingly employed as yet, 
which may be called the crank within, — the 
crank after all, — the prime mover in all ma- 
chinery, — quite indispensable to all work. 
Would that we might get our hands on its han- 
dle I In fact, no work can be shirked. It may 
be postponed indefinitely, but not infinitely. 
Nor can any really important work be made 
easier by cooperation or machinery. Not one 
particle of labor now threatening any man can 
be routed without being performed. It cannot 
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be hunted out of the vicinity like jackals and 
hyenas. It will not run. You may begin by 
sawing the little sticks, or you may saw the 
great sticks first, but sooner or later you must 
saw them both. 

We will not be imposed upon by this vast 
application of forces. We believe that most 
things vrill have to be accomplished still by the 
application called Industry. We are rather 
pleased after all to consider the small private, 
but both constant and accumulated force, which . 
stands behind every spade in the field. This it 
is that makes the valleys shine, and the deserts 
really bloom. Sometimes, we confess, we are 
so degenerate as to reflect with pleasure on the 
days when men were yoked liked cattle, and 
drew a crooked stick for a jdough. After all, 
the great mterests and methods were the same. 

It is a rather serious objection to Mr. £tzler*s 
schemes, that they require time, men, and 
money, three veiy superfluous and mconvenient 
things for an honest and well-disposed man to 
deal with. **The whole world,** he tells us, 
** might therefore be really changed into a para- 
dise, within less tlian ten years, commencing 
from the first year of an association for the pur- 
pose of constructing and applying the machin- . 
ery.** We are sensible of a startling incon- 
gruity when time and money are mentioned in 
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this connection. The ten years which are pro- 
posed would be a tedious while to wait, if every 
man were at his post and did his duty, but 
quite too short a period, if we are to take time 
for it. But this fault is by no. means peculiar 
to Mr. Etder's schemes. There is far too 
much hurry and bustle, and too little patience 
and privacy, in all our methods, as if something 
were to be accomplished in centuries. The true 
reformer does not want time, nor money, nor 
cooperation, nor advice. What is time but the 
stuff deky is made of? And depend upon it, 
our virtue will not live on the interest of our 
money. He expects no income, but outgoes; 
so soon as we begin to coimt the cost, the cost 
begins. And as for advice, the information 
floating in the atmosphere of society is as eva- 
nescent and unserviceable to him as gossamer 
for clubs of Hercules. There is absolutely no 
common sense; it is common nonsense. If we 
are to risk a cent or a drop of our blood, who 
then shall advise us? For ourselves, we are 
too young for experience. Who is old enough? 
We are older by faith than by expmence. In 
the unbending of the arm to do the deed there 
is experience worth all the maxims in the 
world. 

**It will now be plainly seen that the execu- 
tion of the proposals is not proper for individ- 
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Hals. Whether it be proper for government at 
this time, before the subject has become popu- 
lar, is a question to be decided; all that is to 
be done is to step forth, after mature reflection, 
to confess loudly one*s convicti<m, and to con- 
stitute societies. Man is powerful but in union 
with many. Nothing great, for the improve- 
ment of his own condition, or that of his fellow- 
men, can ever be effected by individual enter- 
pnse. ' 

AlasI this is the ciying sin of the age, this 
want of faith in the prevalence of a man. No- 
thing can be effected but by one man. He who 
wants help wants everything. True, this is the 
oonditaon of our weakuess, but it can never be 
the means of our recoveiy. We must first suc- 
ceed alime, that we may enjoy our success to- 
gedier. We trust that the social movements 
which we witness indicate an aspiration not to 
be thus cheaply satisfied. In this matter of 
reforming the world, we have little faiUi in cor- 
porations; not thus was it first formed. 

But our author is wise enough to say, that 
the raw materials for the accomplishment of his 
purposes are ^iron, copper, wood, earth chiefly, 
and a union of men whose eyes and understand- 
ing are not shut up by preconceptions." Ay, 
this last may be whiU we want mainly,— a 
eompany ol "^odd fellows *' indeed. 
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*^ Small shares of twenty dollars will be sufii- 
oient," — in all, from "200,000 to 300,000," 

^*to create the first establishment for a whole 

community of from 3,000 to 4,000 individuals," 
— at the end of five years we shall have a prin- 
cipal of 200 millions of dollars, and so paradise 
will be wholly regained at the end of the tenth 
year. But, alas I the ten years have already 
elapsed, and there are no signs of Eden yet, 
for want of the requisite funds to begin the en- 
terprise in a hopeful manner. Yet it seems a 
safe investment. Perchance they could be hired 
at a low rate, the property being mortgaged for 
security, and, if necessary, it could be given up 
in any stage of the ontorpriso, without loss, 
with the fixtures. 

But we see two main difficulties in the way: 
first, the successful application of the powers 
by machinery (we- have not yet seen the "Me- 
chanical System"), and, secondly, which is in- 
finitely harder, the application of man to the 
work by faith. This it is, we fear, which will 
prolong the ten years to ten thousand at least. 
It will take a power more than "80,000 times 
greater than all the men on earth could effect 
with their nerves " to persuade men to use that 
which is already offered them. Even a greater 
than this physical power must be brought to 
bear upon that moral power. Faith, indeed. 
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is all the leform that is needod; it is itself 
a reform. Doubtless, we are as slow to con- 
ceive of Paradise as of Heaven, of a perfect 
natural as of a perfect spiritual world. We 
see how past ages have loitered and erred. **Is 
perhaps our generation free from irrationality 
and error? Have we perhaps reached now the 
snnunit of human wisdom, and need no more 
to look out for mental or physical improve* 
ment? ** Undoubtedly, we are never so vision- 
ary as to be prepared for what the next hour 
may bring forth. 

If AXct TO $no¥ fi* tm rmMW ^vom. 

The Divine is about to be, and such is its 
nature. In our wisest moments we are secret- 
ing a matter, whidi, like the lime of the shell- 
fii^ incrusts us quite over, and well for us if, 
like it, we cast our shells from time to time, 
though they be pearl and of fairest tint. Let 
us consider under what disadvantages Science 
has hitherto labored before we pronounce thus 
confidently on her progress. 

Mr. Etader is not one of the enlightened prac- 
tioal men, the pioneers of the actual, who move 
with the slow, deliberate tread of science, con- 
serving the world; who execute the dreams of 
the last century, though they have no dreams 
ol their own; yet he deals in the very raw but 
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still solid nuiterial of all inventions. He has 
more of the practical than usually belongs to 
so bold a schemer, so resolute a dreamer. Yet 
his success is in theory, and not in practice, and 
he feeds our faith rather than contents our un- 
derstanding. His book wants order, serenity, 
dignity, everything, — but it does not fail to 
impart what only man can impart to man of 
much importance, his own faith. It is true his 
dreams are not thrilling nor bright enough, and 
he leaves off to dream where he who dreiuns 
just before the dawn begins. His castles in 
the air fall to the ground, because they are not 
built lofty enough; they should be secured to 
heaven's roof. After all, the theories and 
speculations of men concern us more than their 
puny accoroplislunent. It is with a certain 
coldness and languor that we loiter about the 
actual and so-called practical. How little do 
the most wonderful inventions of modem times 
detain us. They insult nature. Every ma- 
chine, or particular application, seems a slight 
outrage against universal laws. How many fine 
inventions are there which do not clutter the 
ground? We think that those only succeed 
which minister to our sensible and animal 
wants, which bake or brew, wash or warm, or 
the like. But are those of no account which 
are patented by fancy and imagination, and sue* 
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oeed 80 admirably in our dreams that they give 
the tone still to our waking thoughts? Already 
nature is serving all those uses which science 
slowly derives on a much higher and grander 
scale to him tiiat will be served by her. When 
the sunshine falls on the path of the poet, he 
enjoys all those pure benefits and pleasures 
whidi the arts slowly and partially realize from 
age to age. The* winds which fan his cheek 
waft him the sum of that profit and happiness 
which their lagging inventions supply. 

The chief fault of this book is, that it aims 
to secure the greatest degree of gross comfort 
and pleasure merely. It paints a Mahometan's 
heaven, and stops short with singular abrupt- 
ness when we think it is drawing near to the 
precincts of the Christian's, — and we trust we 
have not made here a distinction without a dif- 
ference. Undoubtedly if we were to reform thb 
outward life truly and thoroughly, we should 
find no duty of the inner omitt^. It would 
be employment for our whole nature; and what 
we should do thereafter would be as vain a 
question as to ask the bird what it will do when 
its nest is built and its brood reared. But a 
moral reform must take place first, and then the 
necessity of the otiber will be superseded, and 
we shall sail and plough by its foroe alone. 
There is a speediw way than the ^Mechanical 
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System '' can show to fill up marshes, to drown 
the roar of the waves, to tame hyenas, secure 
agreeable environs, diversify the land, and re- 
fresh it with "rivulets of sweet water,*' and 
that is by the power of rectitude and true be- 
havior. It is only for a little while, only occa- 
sionally, methiuks, that we want a garden. 
Surely a good man need not be at the Libor to 
level a hill for the sake of a prospect, or raise 
fruits and flowers, and construct floating islands, 
for the sake of a paradise. He enjoys better 
prospects than lie behind any hill. Where an 
angel travels it will be paradise all the way, but 
where Satan travels it will be burning marl and 
cinders. What says Veeshnoo Sarma? **He 
whose mind is at ease is possessed of all riches. 
Is it not the same to one whose foot is inclosed 
in a shoe, as if the whole surface of the earth 
were covered with leather?'* 

He who is conversant with the supernal pow* 
ers will not worship these inferior deities of the I 
wind, waves, tide, and sunshine. But we would 
not disparage the importance of such calculations 
as we have described. They are truths in phys- 
ics, because they are true in ethics. The moral 
powers no one would presume to calculate. Sup- 
pose we could compare the moral with the phys- 
ical, and say how many horse-power the force 
of love, for instance, blowing on every square 
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foot of a man*B soul, would equal. No doubt 
we are well aware 6i this force; figures would 
not increase our respect for it; the sunshine is 
equal to but one ray of its heat. The light of 
the sun is but the shadow of lore. ^The souls 
of men loving and fearing God,'* says Raleigh, 
^receive influence from that divine light itself, 
whereof the sun*s clarity, and that of the stars, 
is by Plato called but a shadow. Lumen est 
fitnbra 2?ei, Dctts e»t Lumen Luminis. Liglit 
is the shadow of God's brightness, who is the 
light of light," and, we may add, the heat of 
lieat* Love is the wind, tlie tide, the waves, 
the sunshine. Its }K>wer is incalculable ; it is 
many horse-power. It never ceases, it never 
slacks; it can move the globe without a resting- 
place; it can warm without fire; it can feed 
without meat; it can clothe without garments; 
it can shelter without roof; it can make a para- 
dise within which will dispense with a paradise 
without. But tliough the wisest men in all ages 
have labored to publish this force, and every 
human heart is, sooner or later, more or less, 
made to feel it, yet how little is actually applied 
to social ends. True, it is tlie motive-power of 
an successful social machinery; but, as in phys- 
ics, we have made the elements do only a little 
drudgery for us, steam to take the place of a 
£ew horses, wind of a few oars, water of a few 
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.cranks and hand-mills; as the mechanical forces 
have not yet been generously and largely applied 
to make the physical world answer to the ideal,, 
so the power of love has been but meanly and 
sparingly applied, as yet. It has patented 
only such machines as tlie almshouse, the hos- 
pital, and the Bible Society, while its infinite 
wind is still blowing, and blowing down these 
very structures too, from time to time. Still 
less are we accumulating its power, and prepar- 
ing to act with greater energy at a future time. 
Shall we not contribute our shares to this en- 
terprise, then? 
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Wb had occasionally, for several years, met 
with a number of this spirited journal, edited, 
as abolitionists need not to be informed, by 
Nathaniel P. Rogers, once a counselor at law in 
Plymouth, still farther up the Merrimack, but 
now, in his riper years, come down the hills 
thus far, to be the Herald of Freedom to these 
parts. We had been refreshed not a little by 
the cheap cordial of his editorials, flowing like 
his own mountain-torrents, now clear and spar- 
kling, now foaming and gritty, and always spiced 
with the essence of the fir and the Norway pine ; 
but nerer dark nor muddy, nor threatening with 
smothered murmurs, like the rivers of the plain. 
The effect of one of his effusions reminds us of 
what the hydropathists say about the electricity 
in fresh spring- water, compared with that which 
has stood over night, to suit weak nerves. We 
do not know of another notable and public in- 
stance of such pure, youthful, and hearty indig- 
nation at all wrong. The Church itself must 

1 HmU of fVMdom. PabliilMd wmUj bj tlM N«w 
Hmpdbira Am^-SUimtj Society, CoMotd, N. H^ voL z. 
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love it, if it have any heart, though he is said 
to have dealt rudely with its sanctity. His 
clean attachment to the right, however, sanc- 
tions the severest rebuke we have read. 

Mr. Rogers seems to us to have occupied an 
honorable and manly position in these days, 
and in this country, making the press a living 
and breathing organ to reach the hearts of men, 
and not merely "fine paper and good type,*' 
with its civil pilot sitting aft, and magnan- 
imously waiting for the news to arrive, — the 
vehicle of the earliest news, but the latest in* 
tdligence^ — recording the indubitable and last 
results, the marriages and deaths, alone. This 
editor was wide awake, and standing on the 
beak of his ship; not as a scientific explorer 
under government, but a Yankee sealer rather, 
who makes those unexplored continents his 
harbors in which to refit for more adventurous 
cruises. He was a fund of news and freshness 
in himself, — had the gift of speech, and the 
knack of writing; and if anything important 
took place in the Granite State, we might be 
sure that we should hear of it in good season. 
No other paper that we know kept pace so well 
with one forward wave of the restless public 
thought and sentiment of New England, and as- 
serted so faithfully and ingenuously the largest 
liberty in all things. There was beside more 
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impleflgecl poetxy in his proao than in tlie 
verses of many an accepted rhymer; and we 
were occasionally advertised by a mellow hun- 
ter*s note from his trumpet, that, unlike most 
reformers, his feet were still where they should 
be, on the turf, and that he looked out from a 
serener natural life into the turbid arena of 
politics. Nor was slavery always a sombre 
theme with him, but invested with the colors of 
his wit and fancy, and an evil to be abolished 
by otlier means than sorrow and bitterness of 
complaint. He will fight this fight with what 
cheer may be. 

But to speak of his composition. It is a 
genuine Yankee style, without fiction, — real 
guessing and calculating to some purpose, and 
reminds us occasionally, as does all free, brave, 
and original writing, of its great master in these 
days, Thomas Carlyle. It has a life above 
grammar, and a meaning which need not be 
parsed to be understood. But like those same 
mountain-torrents, there is rather too much 
sbpe to his diannel, and the rainbow sprays and 
evaporations go double-quick time to heavmi, 
while the body of his water falls headl(mg to 
the plain. We would have more pause and 
deliberation, occasionally, if only to bring his 
tide to a head, — more frequent expansions of 
die stream, --stillt bottomless, mountain tarns, 
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perchance inland seas, and at length ihe de^ 
ocean itself. 

Some extracts will show in what sense he was 
a poet as well as a reformer. He thus raises 
the anti-slaveiy ** war- whoop" in New Hamp* 
shire, when an important convention is to be 
held, sending tlie summons, — 

"To none but the wliole-hearted, fully-com- 
mitted, cross-the-Rubicon spirits. . . . From 
rich 'old Cheshire,' from liockingham, with her 
horizon setting down away to the salt sea . . • 
from where tlie sun sets behind Kearsarge, even 
to where he rises gloriously over Motes NorrU^s 
own town of Pittsfidd^ —and from Amoskeag 
to Bagged Mountains, — Coos — Upper Coos, 
home of the everlasting hills, — send out your 
bold advocates of human rights, wherever they 
lay, scattered by lonely lake, or Indian stream, 
or * Grant,* or * Location,' from the trout- 
haunted brooks of the Amoriscoggin, and where 
the adventurous streamlet takes up its mountain 
march for the St. Lawrence. 

"Scattered and insulated men, wherever the 
light of philanthropy and liberty has beamed in 
upon your solitary spirits, come down to us like 
your streams and clouds and our own Orafton, 
all about among your dear hills, and your moun- 
tain-flanked valleys — whether yon home along 
the swift Ammonoosuck, the cold Pemigewas* 
sett, or the ox-bowed Connecticut. ... 
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**We are slow, brethren, dishonorably alow, 
in a cause like ours. Our feet should be as 
^hinds* feet* 'Liberty lies bleeding/ The 
leaden-coloied wing of slavery obscures the land 
with its baleful shadow. Let us come together, 
and inquire at die hand of the Lord what is to 
be done.'* 

And again; on occasion of a New England 
Convention in the Second^Advent Tabernacle, 
in Boston, he desires to try one more blast, 
as it were, **on Fabyan*s White Mountain 
horn:**— 

**Ho, then, people of the Bay State, — men, 
women, and children; children, women, and 
men, scattered friends of ihe friendless^ where- 
soever ye inhabit, — if habitations ye have, as 
such friends have not always^ — along the sea* 
beat border of Old Essex and the Puritan Land- 
ing, and up beyond sight of the sea-cloud, 
among the inland hills, where the sun rises and 
sets upon the dry land, in that vale of the Con- 
necticut, too fair for human content and too 
fertile for virtuous industry, — where deepens 
the haughtiest of earth's streams, on its seaward 
way, proud with the pride of old Massachusetts. 
Are tiiere any friends of the friendless negro 
haunting such a valley as this? In God's 
name, I fear there are none, or few ; for the veiy 
I looks apathy and oblivion to the genius of 
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humanity. I blow you the summons, though. 
Come, if any of you are there. 

*'And gallant little Rhode Island; transcen" 
dent abolitionists of the tiny Commonwealth. 
I need not call you. You are called the yeac 
round, and, instead of sleeping in your tents, 
stand harnessed, and with trumpets in your 
hands, — every one ! 

^* Connecticut I yonder, the home of the Bur- 
loighs, the Monroes, and the Hudsons, and the 
native land of old George Benson I are you 
ready? *Allreadyl' 

** Maine here, off east, looking from my 
mountain post like an everglade. Where is 
your Sam. Fessenden, who stood storm-proof 
'gainst New Organization in '88. Has he too 
much name as a jurist and orator, to be found 
at a New England Convention in '48? God 
forbid! Come one and all of you from *Down 
East ' to Boston, on the 80th, and let the sails 
of your coasters whiten all the sea-road. Alas I 
there are scarce enough of you to man a fishing 
boat. Come up mighty in your fewness." 

Such timely, pure, and unpremeditated ex- 
pressions of a public sentiment, such publicity 
of genuine indignation and hiunanity, as aboimd 
everywhere in this journal, are the most gener- 
ous gifts which a man can make* 
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WENDELL PHILLIPS BEFORE THE 
CONCORD LYCEUM 

CovooBD, MA8i^ Monk 13, ISiS. 

Mr. Editor: — 

We have now, for the third winter, had our 
spiritii refreshed, and our faith in the destiny 
of the Commonwealth strengthened, by the 
presence and the eloquence of Wendell Phil- 
lips; and we wish to tender to him our thanks 
and our sympathy. The admission of this gen- 
tleman into the Lyceum has been strenuously 
opposed by a respectable portion of our fellow- 
citizens, who themselves, we trust, — whose 
descendants, at least, we know, — will be as 
faithful conservers of the true order, whenever 
that shall be die order of the day, — and in each 
instance the people liave voted that they vxnUd 
hear him^ by coming themselves and bringing 
•their friends to the lecture-room, and being 
very silent that they might hear* We saw some 
men and womon, who had long ago come out, 
going in once more through the free and hospi- 
table portals of the Lyceum; and many of our 
neighbors confessed that they had had a ^sound 
i^ this once* 
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It was the speaker's aim to show what the 
State, and above all the Church, had to do, and 
now, alas I have done, with Texas and slavery, 
and how much, on the other hand, the individ- 
ual should have to do with Church and State. 
These were fair themes, and not mistimed, and 
his words were addressed to ^^fit audience, and 
fwt few." 

We must give Mr. Phillips the credit of be- 
ing a clean, erect, and what was once called a 
consistent man. He at least is not responsible 
for slavery, nor for American Independence; 
for the hyi)oorisy and 8ui)ei*Htition of the 
Church, nor the timidity and selfishness of the 
State; nor for the indiiference and willing igno- 
ranee of any. He stands so distinctly, so firmly, 
and so effectively alone, and one honest man is 
so much more than a host, that we cannot but 
feci that he does himself injustice when he re- 
minds us of ^'the American Society, which he 
represents." It is rare that we have the plea- 
sure of listening to so dear and orthodox a 
speaker, who obviously has so few cracks or 
flaws in his moral nature, — who, having words 
at his command in a remarkable degree, has 
much more than words, if these should fail, in 
his unquestionable earnestness and integrity, — 
and, aside from their admiration at his rhetoric, 
secures the genuine respect of his audience. He 
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imooiiaeioosly telU hii biography as he proceeds, 
and we see him early and earnestly deliberating 
on these subjects, and wisely and brayely, with- 
out counsel or consent of any, occupying a 
ground at first from which the varying tides of 
public opinion cannot drive him* 

No one could mistake the genuine modesty 
and truth with which he affirmed, when speak- 
ing of the framers of the Constitution, ^I am 
wiser than they,'* who with him has im2>roved 
these sixty years' experience of its working; or 
the uncompromising consistency and frankness 
of the prayer which concluded, not like the 
Thanksgiving proclamations, with — ^*God save 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts,'' but-— 
God dash it into a thousand pieces, till there 
shall not remain a fragment on which a man 
can stand, and dare not tell his name, — refer- 
ring to the case of Frederick ; to our dis* 

grace we know not what to call him, unless 
Scotland will lend us the spoils of one of her 
Douglasses, out of history or fiction, for a sea- 
son, till we be hospitable and brave enough to 
hear his proper name, — a fugitive slave in one 
more sense than we ; who has proved himself the 
possessor of a fair intellect, and has won a col- 
orless reputation in these parts; and who, we 
trust, will be as superior to degradation from 
the sympaihies of Treedom, as from the antipa* 
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ihies of Slavery. When, said Mr. Phillips, he 
communicated to a New Bedford audience, the 
other day, his purpose of writing his life, and 
telling his name, and the name of his master, 
and the place he ran from, the murmur ran 
round the room, and was anxiously whispered 
by the sons of the PUgrims, **He had better 
noti" and it was echoed under the shadow of 
Concord monument, '*He had better not! " 

We would fain express our appreciation of 
the freedom and steady wisdom, so rare in the 
reformer, with which he declared that he was 
not bom to abolish slavery, but to do right. 
We have heard a few, a very few, good politi- 
cal speakers, who afforded us the pleasure of 
great intellectual power and acuteness, of sol- 
dier-like steadiness, and of a graceful and nat- 
ural oratory; but in this man the audience might 
detect a sort of moral principle and integrity, 
which was more stable than their firmness, more 
discriminating than his own intellect, and more 
graceful than his rhetoric, which was not work- 
ing for temporary or trivial ends. It is so rare 
and encouraging to listen to an orator who is 
content with another alliance than with the 
popular party, or even with the sympathising 
school of the martyrs, who can afford sometimes 
to be his own auditor if the mob stay away, and 
hears himself without reproof, that we feel our- 
selves in danger of slandering all mankind by 
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affirming that here is one who is at the same 
time an eloquent speaker and a righteous man. 

Perhaps, on the whole, the most interesting 
fact elicited by these addresses, is the readiness 
of the people at large, of whatever sect or party, 
to entertain, with good will and hospitality, the 
most revoiutionaiy and heretical opinions, when 
frankly and adequately, and in some sort cheer- 
fully, expressed. Such dear and candid decla- 
ration of opinion served like an electuaiy to 
whet and clarify the intellect of all parties, and 
furnished each one with an additional argument 
iw diat right he asserted. 

We consider Mr. PliilUps one of the most 
oonspicuous and efficient champions of a true 
Church and State now in the field, and would 
•ay to him, and such as are like him, **God 
speed you.*' If you know of any champion in 
the ranks of his opponents, who has the valor 
and courtesy even of Paynim chivalry, if not 
the Christian graces and refinement of tliis 
. knight, you will do us a service by directing 
him to these fields forthwith, where the lists iqre 
now open, and he shall be hospitably enter- 
tained. For as yet the Red-cross knight has 
shown us only the gallant device upon, his 
shield, and his admirable command of his steed, 
prancing and curveting in the empty lists; but 
we wait to see who, in the actual breaking of 
luces, will oraie tumbling upon the plain. 



THOMAS CARLYLB AND HIS WORKS 

Thomas Carlylb is a Scotchman, bom 
about fifty years ago, **at Ecclefechan, Annan- 
dale," according to one authority. **His par- 
ents ^good farmer people,' his father an elder 
in the Secession church there, and a man of 
strong native sense, whose words were said to 
^nail a subject to the wall.' " We also hear of 
his ^'excellent mother," still alive, and of '^her 
fine old covenanting accents, concerting with 
his transcendental tones." He seems to have 
gone to school at Annan, on the shore of the 
Solway Frith, and there, as he himself writes, 
^Mieard of famed professors, of high matters 
classical, mathematical, a whole Wonderland 
of Knowledge," from Edward Irving, then a 
young man ** fresh from Edinburgh, with col- 
lege prizes, . . . come to see our schoolmaster, 
who had also been his." From this place, they 
say, you can look over into Wordsworth's coun- 
try. Here first he may. have become acquainted 
with Nature, with woods, such as are there, and 
rivers and brooks, some of whose names we have 
heard, and the last lapses of Atlantic billows. 
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He got some of his education, too, more or less 
liberal, out of the University of Edinburgh, 
where, according to the same authority, he had 
to **support himself," partly by **private tui- 
tion, translations for the booksellers, etc.,'* and 
afterward, as we are glad to hear, ^taught an 
academy in Dysart, at the same time that Irving 
was teaching in Kirkaldy,*' the usual middle 
I»assage of a literary life. He was destined for 
the Church, but not by the powers that rule 
man's life; made his literary debut in Eraser's 
Magazine, long ago; read here and there in 
English and French, with more or less profit, 
we may suppose, such of us at least as are not 
particularly informed, and at length found some 
words which spoke to his condition in the Ger- 
man language, and set himself earnestly to un- 
ravel that mysteiy, — with what success many 
leaders know. 

After his marriage he ** resided partly at 
G>mely Bank, Edinburgh; and for a year or 
two at Craigenputtock, a wild and solitary farm- 
house in the upper part of Dumfriesshire," at 
which last place, amid barren heather hills, 
he was visited by our countryman, Emerson. 
With Emerson he still corresponds. He was 
early intimate with Edward Irving, and contin- 
ued to be his friend until the latter's death. 
Gmoeming this ^freest, brotherliest, bravest 
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human soul," and Carlyle's relation to him, 
those whom it concerns will do well to consult 
a notice of his death in Eraser's Magazine for 
1835, reprinted in the Miscellanies. He also 
corresponded with Goethe. Latterly, we hear, 
the poet Sterling was his only iiitimate acquain- 
tance in England. 

He has spent the last quarter of his life in 
London, writing books; has the fame, as all 
readers know, of having made England ac- 
quainted with Germany, in late years, and done 
much else that is novel and remarkable in lit- 
erature. He especially is the literary inan of 
those parts. You may imagine him living in 
altogether a retired and simple way, with small 
family, in a quiet part of London, called Chel- 
sea, a little out of the din of commerce, in 
^^Cheyne Row," there, not far from the *' Chelsea 
Hospital." ^* A little past this, and an old ivy- 
dad church, with its buried generations lying 
around it," writes one traveler, **you oome to 
an antique street running at right angles with 
the Thames, and, a few steps from the river, 
you find Carlyle's name on the door." **A 
Scotch lass ushers you into the second story 
front chamber, which is the spacious Workshop 
of the world maker." Here he sits a long time 
together, with many books and papers about 
him; many new books, we have been told, on 
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the tipper shelves, uncut, with the **author's 
respects" in them; in late months, with many 
manuscripts in an old English liand, and innu- 
merable pamphlets, from the public libraries, 
. relating to the Cromwellian period; now, per- 
haps, looking out into the street on brick and 
pavement, for a change, and now upon some 
rod of grass ground in the rear; or, perchance, 
be st^ over to the British Museum, and makes 
that his studio for the time. This is the fore 
part of the day; that is the way with literary 
men commonly; and then in the afternoon, we 
presume, he takes a short run of a mile or so 
through the suburbs out into the country; we 
think he would run that way, though so short a 
trip might not take him to very sylvan or nistio 
places. ^ In the mean while, people are calling 
to see him, from various quarters, few very wor- 
thy of being eeen by him; •* distinguished trav- 
elers from America," not a few; to all and sun- 
Ay of whom he gives freely of his yet unwritten 
rich and flashing soliloquy, in exchange for 
whatever they may have to offer; speaking his 
English, as they say, with a "broad Scotch 
accent," talking, to their astonishment and to 
ottps, very much as be writes, a sort of Car- 
lylese, his discourse ♦•coming to its climaxes, 
ever and anon, in kmg, deep, chest-shaking 
bursts of langhter." 
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He goes to Scotland sometimes, to visit his 
native heath-clad hills, having some interest 
still in the earth there; such names as Craigen- 
puttock and Ecclef echan, which we have already 
quoted, stand for habitable places there to him; 
. or he rides to tiie seaeoast of England in his 
vacations, upon his horse Yankee, bought by 
the sale of his books here, as we have been told. 

How, after aU, he gets his living; what pro- 
portion of his daily bread he earns by day-labor 
or job-work with his pen, what he inherits, what* 
steals, — questions whose answers are so signifi- 
cant, and not to be omitted in his biography, — 
we, alas! are unable to answer here. It" may 
be worth the while to state that he is not a Be- 
former in our sense of the term, — eats, drinks, 
and sleeps, thinks and believes, professes and 
practices, not according to the New England 
standard, nor to the Old English wholly. Nev- . 
ertheless, we are told that he is a sort of lion in 
certain quarters there, ♦♦an amicable centre for 
men of the most opposite opinions," and ♦♦lis- 
tened to as an oracle,!' ♦♦smoking his perpetual 
pipe." 

A rather tall, gaunt figure, with intent face, 
dark hair and complexion, and the air of a stu- 
dent; not altogether well in body, from sitting 
too long in his workhouse, — he, bom in the 
border country and descended from nuMS-troop* 
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era, it may be. We have seen several pieturet 
of him here; one, a full-length portrait, with 
hat and overall, if it did not tell us much, told 
the fewest lies; another, we remember, was well 
said to have ^too eombed a look;'* one other 
also we have seen in whieh we diseem some fea- 
tures of the man we are thinking <^; but the 
only ones worth remraibering, after all, are 
those which he has unoonsoiously drawn of him- 
self. 

When we remember how these volumes came 
over to us, with their encouragement and pro- 
vocation f rcHn month to month, and what com- 
motion thqr created in many private breasts, 
we wonder that the country did not ring, from 
shore to shore, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
with its greeting; and die Boones and Crockets 
of the West make haste to hail him, whose wide 
bumanity embraces than too. Of all that the 
jmekets have brought over to us, has there been 
any richer caigo than this? What else has 
been English news fcnr so long a season? What 
else, of late years, has been England to us, — 
to us who read books, we mean? Unless we 
remembered it as the scene where the age of 
Wordsworth was spending itself, and a few 
younger muses were trying their wings, and 
from time to time as the residence of Landor, 
Carlyle alone, since the death of Coleridge, has 
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kept the promise of England. It is the best 
apology for all the bustle and the sin of com- 
merce, that it has made us acquainted with the 
thoughts of this man. Commerce would not 
concern us much if it were not for such results 
as this. New England owes him a debt which 
she will be slow to recognize. His earlier es- 
says reached us at a time when Coleridge's were 
the only recent words which had made any not- 
able impression so far, and they found a field 
unoccupied by him, before yet any words of 
moment had been uttered in our midst. He 
had this advantage, too, in a teacher, that he 
stood near to his pupils; and he has no doubt 
afEorded reasonable encouragement and sym- 
pathy to many an independent but solitary 
thinker. 

It is remarkable, but on the whole, perhaps, 
not to be lamented, that the world is so unkind 
to a new book. Any distinguished traveler who 
comes to our shores is likely to get more din- 
ners and speeches of welcome than he can well 
dispose of, but the best books, if noticed at 
all, meet with coldness and suspicion, or, what 
is worse, gratuitous, off-hand criticism* It is 
plain that the reviewers, both here and abroad, 
do not know how to dispose of this man. They 
approach him too easily, as if he were one 
of the men of letters about town, who grace 
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Mr. Soinebocly*8 adminbtrationy merely; but 
lie already belongs to literaturey and depends 
netther on the £aTor of reviewerst nor the hon- 
esty of booksellers, nor the pleasure of readers 
for his suocess. He has more to impart than 
to receive from his generation. He is another 
such a strong and finished workman in his craft 
as Samuel Johnson was, and, like him, makes 
the literary class respectable. Since few are 
^ yet out of their apprenticeship, or, eren if they 
learn to be able writers, are at the same time 
able and valuable thinkers. The aged and crit- 
ical eye, eqpecially, is incapacitated to appreci- 
ate the worics of this author. To such their 
meaning is impalpable and evanescent, and they 
seem to abound only in obstinate mannerisms, 
Grermanisms, and whimsical ravings of all kinds, 
with now and then an unaccountably true and 
sensible remark. On the strength of this last, 
Carlyle is admitted to have what is called gen- 
ius. We hardly know an old man to whom 
these volumes are not hopelessly sealed. The 
language, they say, is foolishness and a stum- 
Uii^-block to them ; but to many a clear-headed 
boy they are plainest English, and dispatched 
with such hasty relish as his bread and milk. 
The fathers wonder how it is that the children 
tike to this diet so readily, and digest it with 
so little difficulty. They shake their heads with 
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mistrust at their free and easy delight, and re- 
mark that "Mr. Carlyle is a very learned man ; '* 
for they, too, not to be out of fashion, have got 
grammar and dictionary, if the truth were 
known, and with the best faith cudgeled their 
brains to get a little way into the jungle, and 
they could not but confess, as often as they 
found the clue, that it was as intricate as Black- 
stone to follow, if you read it honestly. But 
merely reading, even with the best intentions, 
is not enough: you must almost have written 
these books yourself. Only he who has had the 
good fortune to read them in the nick of time, 
in the most perceptive and recipient season of 
life, can give any adequate account of them. 

Many liave tasted of thb well with an odd 
suspicion, as if it were some fountain Arethuse 
which had flowed under the sea from Germany, 
as if the materials of his books had lain in some 
garret there, in danger of being appropriated 
for waste-paper. Over what German ocean, 
from what Hercyuian forest, he has been im- 
ported, piecemeal, into England, or whether he 
has now all arrived, we are not informed. This 
article is not invoiced in Hamburg nor in Lon- 
don. Perhaps it was contraband. However, 
we suspect that this sort of goods cannot be im- 
ported in this way. No matter how skillful tlie 
stevedore, all things being got into sailing trim, 
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wait for a Snndaj, and aft wind, and then 
weigh anchor, and run up the nuun-eheet, — 
ttnightway what of transcendent and perma- 

, nent yalue it there resists tiia aft wind, and will 
doggedly stay behind that Sunday, — it does 
not travel Sundays; while biscuit and pork 
make headway, and sailors cry heave-yol It 
must part company, if it open a seam. It is 
not quite safe to send out a venture in this kind, 
unless yourself go supercargo. Where a man 
goes, there he is; but the slightest virtue is im- 
movable, — it is real estate, not personal; who 
would keep it, must consent to be bought and 
sold with it. 

However, we need not dwell on this charge 
of a German extraction, it being generally 
admitted, by this time, that Carlyle is English, 
and an inhabitant of London. He has the Eng- 
lish for his mother-tongue, though with a Scotch 
accent, or never so many accents, and thoughts 
also, which are tiie legitunate growth of native 

. soil, to utter therewith. His style is eminently 
colloquial, and no wonder it is strange to meet 
with in a book. It is not literary or classical ; 
it has not the music of poetry, nor the pomp of 
philosophy, but the rhythms and cadences of 
conversation endlessly repeated. It resounds * 
with emphatic, natural, lively, stirring tones, 
mattering, rattling, exploding, like shells and 
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shot, and with like execution. So far as it is 
a merit in composition, that the written answer 
to the spoken word, and the spoken word to a 
fresh and pertinent thought in the mind, as well 
as to the half thoughts, the tumultuary misgiv- 
ings and expectancies, this author is, perhaps, 
not to be matched in literature. 

He is no mystic, either, more than Newton 
or Arkwright or Davy, and tolerates none. 
Not one obscure line, or half line, did he ever 
write. His meaning lies plain as the daylight, 
and he who runs may read; indeed, only he who 
runs can road, and keep up with the meaning. 
It has the distinctness of picture to his mind, 
and he tells us only what he sees printed in 
largest English type upon the face of things. 
He utters substantial English thoughts in plain- 
est English dialects; for it must be confessed, 
he speaks more than one of these. All the 
shires of England, and all the shires of Europe, 
are laid under contribution to his genius; for 
to be English does not mean to be exclusive 
and narrow, and adapt one's self to the appre- 
hension of his nearest neighbor only. And yet ' 
no writer is more thoroughly Saxon. In the 
translation of those fragments of Saxon poetry, 
we have met with the same rhythm that occurs 
so often in his poem on the French Revolution. 
And if you would know where many of those 
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obnoxious .Carlyleisms and Oermaniims came 
from, read the best of Milton's prose, read those 
speedies of Cromwell which he has brought to 
l^ht, or go and listen once more to your 
mother's tongue. So muoh for his German 
extraction. 

Bideed, for fluency and skill in the use of 
the English tongue, he is a master unrivaled. 
His felicity and power of expression surpass 
even his special merits as historian and critic. 
Therein his experience lias not failed him, but 
furnished him with such a store of winged, ay 
and legged words, as only a London life, per- 
chance, could give aooount of. We had not 
understood the wealth of the language before. 
Nature is ransacked, and all the resorts and 
purlieus of humanity are taxed, to furnish the 
fittest symbol for his thought. He does not go 
to the dictionary, the word-book, but to the 
word-manufactory itself, and has made endless 
work for the lexicographers. Yes, he lias that 
same English for his mother-tongue that you 
have, but with him it is no dumb, muttering, 
mumbling faculty, concealing the thoughts, but 
a keen, unwearied, resistless weapon* He has 
sneh ccmmiand of it as neither you nor I have; 
and it would be well for any who have a lost 
horse to advertise, or a town-meeting warrant, 
or a sermoiiy or a letter to write, to study this 
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universal letter-writer, for he knows more than 
the grammar or the dictionary. 

The style is worth attending to, as one of the 
most important features of the man which we at 
this distance can discern. It is for once quite 
equal to the matter. It can carry all its load, 
and never breaks down nor staggers. His 
books are solid and workmanlike, as all that 
England does; and they are graceful and read- 
able also. They tell of huge labor done, well 
done, and all the rubbish swept away, like the 
bright cutlery which glitters in shop windows, 
while the coke and ashes, the turnings, filings, 
dust, and borings lie far away at Birmingham, 
unheard of. He is a masterly clerk, scribe, 
reporter, writer. He can reduce to writing 
most things, — gestures, winks, nods, significant 
looks, patois, brogue, accent, pantomime, and 
how much that had passed for silence before 
does he represent by written words. The coun- 
tryman who puzzled the city lawyer, requiring 
him to write, among other things, his call to 
his horses, would hardly have puzzled him; he 
would have found a word for it, all right and 
classical, that would have started his team for 
him. Consider the ceaseless tide of speech for- 
ever fiowing in countless cellars, garrets, par* 
lors; that of the French, says Carlyle, ^only 
ebbs toward the short hours of night,'' and what 
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a drop in the bucket is the printed word« Feel- 
mg, thought, speeeh, writing, and, we might 
add, poetiy, inspiration, — for so the circle 
is completed; how they gradually dwindle at 
length, passing through successive colanden, 
into your history and classics, fxom the roar of 
the ocean, the murmur of the forest, to the 
squeak of a mouse; so much only parsed and 
spelt out, and punctuated, at last. The few 
who can talk Kke a book, they only get reported 
commonly. But this writer reports a new 
•*Lieferung." 

One wonders how so much, after all, was ex- 
pressed in the (dd way, so much here depends 
upon the emj^iasis, tone, pronunciati<m, style, 
and spirit of the reading. No writer uses so 
profusely all the aids to intelligibility which the 
printer's art affords. You wonder how others 
had contrived to write so many pages without 
onphatio ot italicised words, they are so expres- 
•ire, so natural, so indispensable here, as if 
none had ever used the demonstrative pronouns 
demonstratively before. In another's sentences 
the thought, though it may be immortal, is as 
it were embalmed, and does not strike you, but 
here it is so freshly living, even the body of it 
not having passed through the ordeal of death, 
tfcat H stirs in the very extremities, and the 
naaUest particles and pronouns are all alive 
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with it. It is not simple dictionary tV, yours or 
mine, but rr. The words did not come at the 
command of grammar, but of a tyrannous, in- 
exorable meaning; not like standing soldiers, 
by vote of Parliament, but any able-bodied 
countryman pressed into the service, for **Sire, 
it is not a revolt, it is a revolution.*' 

We have never heard him speak, but we 
should say that Carlyle was a rare talker. He 
has broken the ice, and streams freely forth 
like a spring torrent. He does not trace back 
the stream of his.thought, silently adventurous, 
up to its fountain-head, but it| borne away with 
it, as it rushes through his brain like a torrent 
to overwhelm and fertilize. He holds a talk 
with you. His audience is such a tumultuous 
mob of thirty thousand as assembled at the 
University of Paris, before printing was in- 
vented. Philosophy, on the other hand, does 
not talk, but write, or, when it comes person- 
ally before an audience, lecture or read; and 
therefore it must be read to-morrow, or a thou- 
sand years hence. But the talker must natu- 
rally be attended to at once; he does not talk 
on without an audience; the winds do not long 
bear the sound of his voice. Think of Carlyle 
reading his French Bevolution to any audience. 
One might say it was never written, but spoken; 
and thereafter reported and printed, that those 
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not within sound of his voice might know some- 
thing about it. Some men read to you some- 
thing which they have written in a dead lan^ 
guage^ of course, but ife may be in a living 
letter^ in a Syriac, or Roman, or Runic char- 
acter. Men must speak English who can write 
Sanskrit; they must speak a modem language 
who write, perchance, an ancient and universal 
one. We do not live in those days when the 
learned used a learned language. There is no 
writing of Latin with Carlyle; but as Chaucer, 
with all reverence to Homer, and Virgil, and 
Messieors the Normans, sung his poetry in the 
homely Saxon tongue, — and Locke has at least 
the merit of having done philosophy into Eng- 
lish, — so Carlyle has done a different phi- 
losophy still further into English, and thrown 
open the doors ci literature and criticism to the 
populace. 

Snch a style, — so diversified and variegated I 
It is like the face of a country; it is like a New 
England landscape, with farm-houses and vil- 
lages, and cultivated spots, and belts of forests 
and bluebeny-swamps round about, with the 
firagrance of shad-blossoms and violets on cer- 
tain winds. And as for the reading of it, it is 
novel enough to the reader who has used only 
the diligence^, and old line mail-coach. It is 
like trmveliiig, sometimes on foot, sometimes in 
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a gig tandem; sometimes in a full coach, over 
highways, mended and unmended, for which 
you will prosecute the town; on level roads, 
through French departments, by Simplon roads 
over the Alps, and now and then he hauls up 
for a relay, and yokes in an unbroken colt of a 
Pegasus for a leader, driving off by cart-paths, 
and across lots, by corduroy roads and gridiron 
bridges; and where the bridges are gone, not 
even a string-piece left, and the reader has to 
set his breast and swim. You have got an ex- 
pert driver this time, who has driven ten thou- 
sand miles, and was never known to upset; can 
drive six in hand on the edge of a precipice, 
and touch the leaders anywhere with his snap- 
per. 

With wonderful art he grinds into paint for 
his picture all his moods and experiences, so 
that all his forces may be brought to the en- 
coimter. Apparently writing without a partic- 
ular design or responsibility, setting down his 
soliloquies from time to time, taking advantage 
of all his humors, when at length the hour 
comes to declare himself, he puts down in plain 
English, without quotation marks, what he, 
Thomas Carlyle, is ready to defend in the face 
of the world, and fathers the rest, often quite 
as defensible, only more modest, or plain 
spoken, or insinuating, upon ^^Sauerteig,** or 
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some other gentleman long employed on the 
subject. KoUing Us subject how many ways 
in his mind, he meets it now face to f ace, wres- 
tling with it at arm*s length, and striving to get 
it down, or throw it over his head ; and if that 
will not do, or whether it will do or not, tries 
the back-stitch and side-hug with it, and downs 
it again, scalps it, draws and quarters it, hangs 
it in chams, and leaves it to the winds and dogs. 
With his brows knit, his mind made up, his 
will resolved and resistless, he advances, crash- 
ing his way through the host of weak, half- 
formed, dilettante opinions, honest and dis- 
honest ways of thinking, with their standards 
raised, sentimentalities and conjectures, and 
tramples them all into dust. See how he pre- 
vails; you don't even hear the groans of the 
wounded and dying. Certainly it is not so well 
worth the while to look through any man's eyes 
at history, for the time, as through his; and 
his way of looking at things is fastest getting 
adopted by his generation. 

It is not in man to determine what his style 
shall be. He might as well determine what his 
tiioughts shall be. We would not have had 
him write always as in the chapter on Bums, 
and the Life of Schiller, and elsewhere. No; 
his thoughts were ever irregular and impetuous. 
Perhaps as he grows older and writes more 
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he acquires a truer expression; it is in some 
respects manlier, freer, struggling up to a level 
with its fountain-head. We think it is the 
richest prose style we know of. 

Who cares what a man's style is, so it is in- 
telligible, — as intelligible as his thought. Lit* 
erally and really, the style is no more tlian the 
stylus^ the pen he writes with; and it is not 
worth scraping and polishing, and gilding, un- 
less it will write his thoughts the better for it. 
ItJs_8omethi^g^fo r use, an d ^otJo_ look at. 
The question for us is, not whether Pope had a 
fine style, wrote with a peacock's feather, but 
X wjbg^gr^ ^Lttttered jus^ul thoug ht^^ Translate 
a book a dozen times irom ~one language to 
another, and what becomes of its style? Most 
books would be worn out and disappear in this 
ordeal. The pen which wrote it is soon de- 
stroyed, but the poem survives. We believe 
that Carlyle has, after all, more readers,, and 
is better known to-day for this very originality 
of style, and that posterity will have reason to 
thank him for emancipating the language, in 
some measure, from the fetters which a merely 
conservative, aimless, and pedantic literary 
class had imposed upon it, and setting an ex- 
ample of greater freedom and naturalness. No 
man's thoughts are new, but the style of their 
expression is the never-failing novelty which 
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eheera and refreshes m&nk. If we were to an- 
swer the question, whether the mass of men, as 
we know diem, talk as the standard authors and 
reviewers write, or rather as this man writes, 
we should say that he alone begins to write their 
language at all, and that the former is, for the 
most part, the mere effigies of a language, not 
the best method of ooncealiiig one^s thoughts 
even, but frequently a method of doing without 
thoughts at alL 

In his graphic description of Richter's style, 
Gu*lyle describes his own pretty nearly; and no 
doubt he first got his own tongue loosened at 
that fountain, and was inspired by it to equal 
freedom and originality. *^The language," as 
he says of Richter, ** groans with indescribable 
metaphors and allusions to all things, human 
and divine, flowing onward, not like a river, 
but like an inundation; circling in complex 
eddies, chafing and gurgling, now this way, now 
that;** but in Carlyle, ^^the proper current" 
never ** sinks out of sight amid die boundless 
uproar.'* Again: •'His very language is Ti- 
tanian, — deep, strong, tumultuous, shining 
with a thousand hues, fused from a thousand 
elements, and winding in labyrinthic mazes." 

In short, if it is desirable that a man be elo- 
quent, that he talk much, and address himself 
to his own age mainly, then this is not a bad 
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style of doing it. But if it is desired rather 
tliat he pioneer into unexplored regions of - 
thought, and speak to silent centuries to come, 
then, indeed, we could wish that he had culti- 
vated the style of Goethe more, that of Richter 
less; not that Goethe's is the kind of utterance 
most to be prized by mankind, but it will serve 
for a model of the best that can be successfully 
cultivated. 

But for style, and fine writing, and Augustan 
ages, that is but a poor style, and vulgar writ- 
ing, and a degenerate age, which allows us to 
remember these things. This man has some- 
thing to communicate. Carlyle^s are not, in 
the common sense, works of art in their origin 
and aim ; and yet, perhaps, no living English '^ 
writer evinces an equal literary talent. They / 
are juch works of artjmlxaa the plough and -f, 
fom-Tnill and jrtfiam-^nginft, — not as pictures ^ 
and statues. Others speak with greater empha- 
sis to scholars, as such, but none so earnestly 
and effectually to all who can read. Others 
give their advice, he gives his sympathy also. 
It is no small praise that he does not take upon 
himself the airs, has none of the whims, none 
of the pride, the nice vulgarities, the starched, 
impoverished isolation, and cold glitter of the 
spoiled children of genius. He does not need 
to husband his pearl, but excels by a greater 
humanity and sincerity. 
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^ He is sing^ularly serious and untrivial. We 
are eyeiyirfiere impressed by the nigged, un« 
wearied, and rich sincerity of the man. We 
are sure that he never sacrificed one jot of his 
honest thought to art or whim, but to utter 
himself in the most direct and effectual way, — 
that is the endeavor. These are merits which 
will wear welL When time has worn deeper 
into the substance of these books, this grain 
will appear. No such sermons have come to us 
here out of England, in late years, as those of 
this preacher, — sermons to Idngs, and sermons 
to peasants, and sermons to all intermediate 
dasses. It is in vain that John Bull, or any 
of his cousins, turns a deaf ear, and pretends 
not to hear them: nature will not soon be weary 
of rei>eating them. There are words less obvi- 
ously true, more for the ages to hear, perhaps, 
but none so impossible for this age not to hear. 
What a cutting cimeter was that ^*Past and 
Present,'' going through heaps of silken stuffs, 
and glibly through the necks of men, too, with- 
out their knowing it, leaving no trace. He has 
the eameslaiess of a prophet. In an age of 
pedantry and dilettantism, he has no grain of 
these in his oompositioii. There is nowhere 
else, surely, in recent readable English, or other 
books, such direct and effectual teaching, re- 
plying, enoooraging, stimulating, earnestly, 
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vehemently, almost like Mahomet, like Luther; 
not looking behind him to see how his Opera 
Omnia will look, but forward to other work to 
be done. His writings are a gospel to the 
young of this generation; they will hear his 
manly, brotherly speech with responsive joy, 
and press forward to older or newer gospels. 

We should omit a main i^ttraction in these 
books, if we said nothing of their humor. Of 
this indispensable pledge of sanity, without 
some leaven of which the abstruse thinker may 
justly be suspected of mysticism, fanaticism, or 
insanity, there is a superabundance in Carlyle. 
Especially the transcendental philosophy needs f I 
the leaven of humor to render it light and ^ 
digestible. In his later and longer works it 
is an unfailing accompaniment, reverberating 
through pages and chapters, long sustained 
without effort. The very punctuation, the ital- 
ics, the quotation marks, the blank spaces and 
dashes, and the capitals, each and all are 
pressed into its service. 

Carlyle*s humor is vigorous and Titanic, and 
has more sense in it than the sober philosophy 
of many another. It is not to be disposed of 
by laughter and smiles merely; it gets to be too 
serious for that: only they may laugh who are 
not hit by it. For those who love a merxy jest. 
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this 18 a strange kind of fun, — rather too prac- 
tical joking, if they understand it The pleas- 
ant humor which the public loves is but the 
innocent pranks of the ballroom^ harmless flow 
of animal spirits, the light plushj pressure of 
dandy pumps, in comparison. But when an 
eleplumt takes to treading on your corns, why 
th^ you are lucky if you sit high, or wear cow- 
hide* His humor is always subordinate to a 
serious purpose, though often the real charm 

^ for the reader is not so much in the essential 
progress and final upshot of the chapter as in 
this indirect side-light illustration of every hue. 
He sketches first, with strong, practical English 
pencil, the essential features in outline, black 
on white, more faithfully than Dryasdust would 
have done, telling us wisely whom and what 
to mark, to save time, and then with brush of 
camel*s hair, or sometimes with more expedi- 
tious swab, her lays on the bright and f ast colo rs 
of lui humor everywhere. One-piece of solicli 

'^ work, be it known, we have determined to dow 
about which let there be no jesting, but all 

* things else under the heavens, to the right anj 
left of that, are for the time fair game. rTous 
^iThumor is not wearisome, as almost every 
other is. Rabelais, for instance, is intolerable; 
one chapter is better than a volume, — it may 
be sport to him, but it is death to us. A mere 
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humorist, indeed, is a most unhappy man; and 
his readers are most unhappy also. 

Humor is not so distinct a quality as, for diei 
purposes of criticism, it is commonly regarded,! 
but allied to every, even the divinest faculty. 
The familiar and cheerful conversation about 
every hearthside, if it be analyzed, will be found 
to be sweetened by this principle. There is not 
only a never-failing, pleasant, and earnest hu- 
mor kept up there, embracing the domestic 
affairs, tlie dinner, and the scolding, but there 
is also a constant run upon the neighbors, and 
upon Church and State, and to cherish and 
maintain this, in a great measure, the fire is 
kept burning, and the dinner provided. There 
will be neighbors, parties to a very genuine, 
even romantic friendship, whose whole audible 
salutation and intercourse, abstaining from the 
usual cordial expressions, grasping of hands, or 
affectionate farewells, consists in the mutual 
play and interchange of a genial and healthy 
humor, which excepts nothing, not even them- 
selves, in its lawless range. The child playd 
continually, if you will let it, and all its life is 
a sort of practical humor of a very pure kind, 
often of so fine and ethereal a nature, that its 
parents, its uncles and cousins, can in no wise 
participate in it, but must stand aloof in silent 
admiration, and reverence even. The more 
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qniet the more profound it is. Even Nature is 
observed to have her playful moods or aspects^ 
of wliicli man seems sometimes to be the sport. 

But, after all, we could sometimes dispense 
with the humor, though unquestionably incor« 
porated in the blood, if it were replaced by this 
author*s gravity. We should not apply to him- 
self, without qualification, his remarks on the 
humor of Richter. With more repose in his 
inmost being, his humor would become more 
thoroughly genial and placid. Humor is apt to 
imply but a half satisfaction at best. In his 
pleasantest and most genial' hour, man smiles 
but as the globe smiles, and the works of 
nature. The fruits dry ripe, and much as we 
relish some of them in their green and pulpy 
state, we lay up for our winter store, not out 
of these, but the rustling autumnal harvests. 
Though we never weary of this vivacious wit, 
while we are perusing its work, yet when we 
remember it from afar, we sometimes feel 
balked and disappointed, missing the security, 
the simplicity, and frankness, even the occa- 
sional magnanimity of acknowledged dullness 
and bungling. This never-failing success and 
brilliant talent become a reproach. 

Besides, humor does not wear well. It is 
commonly enough said, that a joke will not bear 
repeating. The deepest humor will not keep. 
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Humors do not circulate but stagnate, or circu- 
late partially. In the oldest literature, in the 
Hebrew, the Hindoo, the Persian, the Chinese, 
it is rarely humor, even the most divine, which 
still survives, but the most sober and private, 
painful or joyous thoughts, maxims of duty, to 
which the life of all men may be referred. 
After time has sifted the literature of a people, 
there is left only their Scbiftube, for that is 
WRmNG, par esxdlence. This is as true of the 
poets, as of the philosophers and moralists by 
profession ; for what subsides in any of these is 
the moral only, to reappear as dry land at some 
remote epoch. 

We confess that Carlyle's humor is rich, 
deep, and variegated, in direct communication 
with the backbone and risible muscles of the 
globe, — and there is nothing like it; but much 
as we relish this jovial, this rapid and delugeous 
way of conveying one's views and impressions^ 
when we would not converse but meditate, we 
pray for a man's diamond edition of his thought, 
, without the colored illuminations in the margin, 
— the fishes and dragons and unicorns, the red 
or the blue ink, but its initial letter in distinct 
skeleton type, and the whole so clipped and con- 
densed down to the very essence of it, that time 
will have little to do. We know not but we 
shall immigrate soon, and would fain take with 
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us an the treasures of the East; and all kinds 
of dry^ portable soupst in smaU tin canisters, 
'which contain whole herds of English beeves 
1x>iled down, will be acceptable. 

The difference between this flashing, fitful 
writing and pure philosophy is the difference 
between flame and light. The flame, indeed, 
yields light; but when we are so near as to ob- 
serve the flame, we are apt to be incommoded 
by the heat and smoke. But the sun, that old 
Hatonist, is set so far off in the heavens, that 
only a genial summer-heat and ineffable daylight 
can reach us. But many a time, we confess, in 
wintry weather, we have been glad to forsake 
the sunlight, and warm us by these Promethean 
flames. Carlyle must undoubtedly plead guilty 
to the charge of mannerism. He not only has 
his vein, but his peculiar manner of working it. 
He has a style which can be imitated, and some- 
times is an imitator of himself. 

Certainly, no critic has anywhere said what 
is more to the purpose, than this which Carlyle's 
own writings furnish, which we quote, as well • 
for its intrinsic merit as for its pertinence here. 
**It is true,'* says he, thinking of Richter, "the 
beaten paths of literature lead the safeliest to 
the goal; and the talent pleases us most which 
tabmito to shine with new gracefulness through 
dd forms. Nor is the noblest and most peca- 
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liar mind too noble or peculiar for working by 
prescribed laws; Sophocles, Shakespeare, Cer- 
vantes, and, in Richter's own age, Goethe, how 
little did they innovate on the given forms of 
composition, how much in the spirit they 
breathed into them I All this is true; and 
Richter must lose of our esteem in proportion.*' 
And again, in the chapter on Goethe, "We 
read Goethe for years before we come to see 
wherein the distinguishing peculiarity of his 
understanding, of his disposition, even of his 
way of writing, consists! It seems quite a sim- 
ple style, [that of his?] remarkable chiefly for 
its calmness, its perspicuity, in short, its com- 
monness; and yet it is the most uncommon of 
all styles/' And this, too, translated for us by 
the same pen from Schiller, which we will apply 
not merely to the outward form of his works, 
but to their inner form and substance. He is 
speaking of the artist. "Let some beneficent 
divinity snatch him, when a suckling, from the 
breast of his mother, and nurse him with the 
milk of a better time, that he may ripen to his 
full stature beneath a distant Grecian sky. 
And having grown to manhood, let him return, 
a foreign shape, into his century; not, how- 
ever, to delight it by his presence, but, dread- 
ful, like the son of Agamemnon, to purify it. 
The matter of his works he will take from the 
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present, but their form he will derive from a 
nobler time; nay, from beyond all time, from 
the absolute unchanging unity of his own na- 
ture." 

But enough of this. Our complaint is al- 
ready out of all proportion to our discontent. 

Carlyle's works, it is true, have not the 
stereotyped success which we call classic. They 
are a rich but inexpensive entertainment, at 
which we are not concerned lest the host has 
strained or impoverished himself to feed his 
guests. It is not the most lasting word, nor 
the loftiest wisdom, but rather the word which 
comes last. For bis genius it was reserved to 
give expression to the thoughts which were 
throbbing in a million breasts. He has plucked 
the ripest fruit in the public garden; but this 
fruit already least concerned the tree tliat bore 
it, which was rather perfecting the bud at the 
foot of the leaf-stalk. His works ^e-not^jo 
bes tudied, j)ut read wjth^a swift satisfaction. 
Their^avor_and-^fast-4aiikeL what ^oeta^ telLof 
the froth of wine ^jehich ca n only be tasted once 
andliastily. On a review we can never find the 
pageswe had read. 
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Yet they are in some de- 
gree true natural products in this respect. ^AU 
thi ngs are but once , f^nA never l^P?.^^^.- These 
works were designed for such complete success 
that they serre but for a single oocasion. 
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But he is willfully and pertinaciously unjust, 
even scurrilous, impolite, ungentlemanly ; calls 
us "LnbecUes," "Dilettants," ** Philistines," 
implying sometimes what would not sound well 
expressed. If he would adopt the newspaper 
style, and take back these hard names — But 
where is the reader who does not derive some 
benefit from these epithets, applying them to 
himself? 

He is, in fact, the best tempered, and not 
the least impartial of reviewers. He goes out 
of his way to do justice to profligates and 
quacks. There is somewhat even Christian, in 
the rarest and most peculiar sense, in his uni- 
versal brotherliness, his simple, child-like en- 
durance, and earnest, honest endeavor, with 
sympathy for the like. Carlyle, to adopt his 
own classification, is himself the hero as literary 
man. There is no more notable workingman 
in England, in Manchester or Birmingham, or 
the mines round about. We know not how 
many hours a day he toils, nor for what wages, 
exactly: we only know the results for us. 

Notwithstanding the very genuine, admirable, 
and loyal tributes to Bums, Schiller, Goethe, 
and others, Carlyle is not a critic of poetry. 
In the book of heroes, Shakespeare, the hero as 
poet, comes off rather slimly. His sympathy, 
as we said, is with the men of endeavor; not 
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using the life got, but still bravely getting their 
life, "In fact/* as he says of Cromwell, 
"everywhere we have to notice the decisive 
practieal eye of this man, how he drives toward 
the practical and practicable; has a genuine in* 
sight into what u fact** You must have very 
stout legs to get noticed at all by him. He is 
thoroughly English in his love of practical men, 
and dislike for cant, and ardent enthusiastic 
heads that are not supported by any legs. He 
would kindly knock diem down that they may 
regain some vigor by touching their mother 
earth. We have often wondered how he ever 
found out Bums, and must still refer a good 
share of his delight in him to neighborhood 
and early association. The Lycidas and Comus, 
appearing in Blackwood*s Magazine, would 
probably go unread by him, nor lead him to 
expect a Paradise Lost. The condition-of- 
Englaad question is a practical one. The con« 
dition of England demands a hero, not a poet. 
Other things demand a poet; the poet answers 
other demands. Carlyle in London, with this 
question pressing on him so urgently, sees no 
occasion for minstrels and rhapsodists there. 
Kii^ may have their bards when there are any 
kings. Homer would certainly go a-begging 
there. He lives in Chelsea, not on the plains 
of Hindostaa, nor on the prairies of the West, 
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where settlers are scarce, and a man must at 
least go whistling to himself. 

What he says of poetry is rapidly uttered, 
and suggestive of a thought, rather than the 
deliberate development of any. He answers 
your question, Wliat is poetry? by writing a 
special poem, as that Norse one, for instance, 
in the Book of Heroes, altogether wild and 
original; — answers your question. What is 
light? by kindling a blaze which dazzles you, 
and pales sun and moon, and not as a peasant 
might, by opening a shutter. 

Carlyle is not a seer, but a brave lopkor-on 
and reviewer; noTlheTmost free and catholic 
observer of men and events, for they are likely 
to find him preoccupied, but unexpectedly free 
and catholic when they fall within the focus of 
his lens. He does not live in the present hour, 
and read men and books as they occur for his 
theme, but having chosen this, he directs his 
studies to this end. If we look again at his 
page, we are apt to retract somewhat that we 
have said. Often a genuine poetic feeling 
dawns through it, like the texture of the earth 
seen through the dead grass and leaves in the 
spring. The History of the French Revolution 
is a poem, at length translated into prose, — 
an Iliad, indeed, as he himself has it, — *^The 
destructive wrath of Sansculotism, this is what 
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we speaky having unhappilj bo Toioe for sing- 
ing/» 

One improvement we could suggest in this 
last, as indeed in most epics, — that he should 
let in the sun oftener upon his picture. It does 
not often enough appear, but it is all revolu- 
tiim, the old way of human life turned simply 
bottom upward, so that when at length we 
are inadvertently reminded of the ^ Brest Ship- 
ping/' * St Domingo colony, and that anybody 
thinks of owning plantations, and simply turning 
up the soil there, and that now at length, after 
some years of this revolution, there is a fall« 
iug off in the impoi^tation of sugar, we feel a 
queor surprise. Had they not sweetened their 
water with revolution then? It would be well if 
there were several chapters headed ^ Work for 
the Month, ^* — Revolution-work inclusive, of 
course, — "^ Altitude of the Sun," ''State of the 
Orops and Markets,'' ''Meteorological Observa- 
tiMis,*" "Attractive Industry,'* "Day Labor," 
etc, just to remind the reader that tiie French 
peasantvy did aomething beside go without 
breeches, bum ch&teaus, get ready knotted 
eords, and embrace and throttle one another by 
tarns. These things are sometimes hinted at, 
but they deserve a notice more in proportion to 
their importance. We want not only a back- 
gmmd to the picture, but a ground under the 
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feet also. We remark, too, occasionally, an 
unphilosophical habit, common enough else* 
where, in Alison's History of Modem Europe, 
for instance, of saying, undoubtedly with effect, 
that if a straw had not fallen this way or that, 
why then — but, of course, it is as easy in phi* 
losophy to make kingdoms rise and fall as 
straws. 

The poet is blithe and cheery ever, and as 
well as nature. Carlylo has not the simple 
Homeric health of Wordsworth, nor the delib- 
erate philosophic turn of Coleridge, nor the 
scholastic taste of Landor, but, though sick and 
under restraint, the constitutional vigor of one 
of his old Norse heroes, struggling in a lurid 
light, with Jotuns still, striving to throw the 
old woman, and "she was Time," — striving. to 
lift the big cat, and that was "the Great World- 
Serpent, which, tail in mouth, giixls and keeps 
up the whole created world." The smith, 
though so brawny and tough, I should not call 
the healthiest man. There is too much shop- 
work, too great extremes of heat and cold, and 
incessant ten-pound-ten and thrashing of the 
anvil, in his life. But the haymaker's is a true 
sunny perspiration, produced by the extreme of 
summer heat only, and conversant with the 
blast of the zephyr, not of the forge-bellows. 
We know very well the nature of this man's 
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sadness, but we do not know the nature of bit 
Sadness. 
^ The poet will maintain serenity in spite of all 
disappointments. He is expected to preserve 
an nnooncemed and liealth/ outlo<dc orer the 
world, while he lives. Philosophia practica est 
erudUionU m^a, -— Philosophy practiced is the 
goal of learning; and for that other, OratarU 
ut odare artem^ we might read, Herds est 
cdare pugnam^ — the hero will conceal his 
/ straggles. Poetry is the only life got, the only 
^ work done, the only pure product and free labor 
of man, performed only when he has put all the 
world under his feet, and conquered the last of 
his foes. 

Cai^le speaks of Nature with a certain un- 
conscious pathos for the most part. She is to 
him a receded but ever memorable splendor, 
easting still a reflected light over all his scenery. 
As we read his books here in New England, 
where there are potatoes enough, and every man 
. can get his living peacefully and sportively as 
the birds and bees, and need think no more of 
that, it seems to us as if by the world he often 
meant London, at the head of the tide upon the 
Thames, the sorest place on the face of the 
earth, the very citadel of conservatism. 

In his writings, we should say that he, as 
eonspiciioasly as any, though with little enough 
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expressed or even conscious sympathy, repre* 
sents the Reformer class, and all the better for 
not being the acknowledged leader of any. In 
him the universal plaint is most settled, unap« 
peasable, and serious. Until a thousand named 
and nameless grievances are righted, there will 
be no repose for him in the lap of nature, or the 
seclusion of science and literature. By foresee- 
ing it, he hastens the crisis in the affairs of 
England, and is as good as many years added 
to her history. 

To do himself justice, and set some of his 
readers right, he should give us some transcen- 
dent hero at length, to rule his demigods and 
Titans; develop, perhaps, his reserved and 
dumb reverence for Christ, not speaking to a 
London or Church of England audience merely. 
Let not ^sacred silence meditate that sacred 
matter '' forever, but let us have sacred speech 
and sacred scripture thereon. 

Every man will include in his list of worthies 
those whom he himself best represents. Car- 
lyle, and our countryman Emerson, whose place 
and influence must erelong obtain a more dis- 
tinct recognition, are, to a certain extent, the 
complement of each other. The age could not 
/do wi th one of them ^t cannot^ do with both. 
To make a broad and rude distinction, to suit 
omr present purpose, the former, as critic, deals 
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with the men of action, — Mahomet, Luther, 
Cromwell; the latter with the thinkers, — 
Plato, Shakespeare, Goethe; for, though both 
liave written upon Ooethe, they do not meet in 

)him. The one has more sympathy with the 
heroes, or practical reformers, the other with 
the observers, or philosophers. Put their 
worthies together, and you will hare a pretty 
f&ir representation of mankind; yet with one 
or more memorable exceptions. To say nothing 
of Christ, who yet awaits a just appreciation 
from literature, the peacefully practical hero, 
whom Columbus may represent, is obviously 
alighted; but above and after all, the Man of 
the Age, oome to be called workingman, it is 
obvious that none yet speaks to his condition, 
for the speaker is not yet in his condition. 

Like speaks to like only; labor to labor, 
philosophy to philosophy, criticism to criticism, 
poetiy to poetry. Literature speaks how much 
still to the past, how little to the future, hoW 
much to the East, how little to the West, — 

In Um Eiirt f amet are won, 
In Um WMt deMb m» dona. 

One merit in, Carlyle, let the subject be what 
it may, is the freedom of prospect he allows, 
the entire absence of cant and dogma. He re- 
moves many eart-loads of rubbish, and leaves 
open » broad highway. His writings are all 
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unfenced on the side of the future and the pos- 
sible. Though he does but inadvertently direct 
our eyes to the open heavens, nevertheless he 
lets us wander broadly underneath, and shows 
them to us reflected in innumerable pools and 
lakes. 

These volumes contain not the highest, but 
a very practicable wisdom, which startles and 
provokes, rather than informs us. Carlyle does 
not oblige us to think; we have thought enough ] 
for him already, but he compels us to<act. We 
accompany him rapidly through an endless gal- 
lery of pictures, and glorious reminiscenpes of 
experiences unimproved. **If they hear not 
Moses and the prophets, neither will they be 
persuaded, though one rose from the dead.'* 
There is no calm philosophy of life here, such as 
you might put at the end of the Almanac* to 
hang over the farmer's hearth, how men shall 
live in these winter, in these summer days. No 
philosophy, properly speaking, of love, or 
friendship, or religion, or politics, or education, 
or nature, or spirit; perhaps a nearer approach 
to a philosophy of kingship, and of the place of 
the literary man, than of anything else. A 
rare preacher, with prayer, and psalm, and ser- 
mon, and benediction, but no contemplation of 
man's life from the serene oriental ground, nor 
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yet from the stirring occidental. No thanksgiv- 
ing sennon for the holydays, or the Easter vaca- 
tions, when all men submit to float on the full 
* currents of life. When we see with what spir- 
its, though with little heroism enough, wood- 
choppers, drovers, and apprentices take and 
spend life, playing all day long, sunning them- 
selves, shading themselves, eating, drinking, 
sleeping, we think that the philosophy of their 
life written would be such a level natural his- 
tory as the Gardener's Calendar and the works 
of the early botanists, inconceivably slow to 
come to practical conclusions. 

There is no phil o sophy here for philo sophers, 
only as every man is said toliave. Jiia jthilofia- 
phy« Jfo jystein. but su ch as is thi fi "iq« '^^r^- 
self; and, indeed, he stands compactly enough; 
no progress beyond the first assertion and chal- 
lenge, as it were, with trumpet blast. One 
thing is certain, — that we had best be doing 
sometiiing in good earnest henceforth forever; 
that's an indispensable philosophy. The be- 
fore impossible precept, ^^know thyself,'* he 
t r an slat es into the partialfy possible one, *^know 
what thou canst toark at.** Sartor Besartus is, 
perhaps, the simniest and most philosophical, 
as it is the most ^autobiographical of his works, 
in which he drew most largely on the experience 
ol his youth. But we miss eveiywhere a calm 
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deptii, like a lake, even stagnant, and must sub- 
mit to rapidity and whirl, as on skates, with all 
kinds of skillful and antic motions, sculling, 
sliding, cutting punch-bowk and rings, forward 
and backward. The talent is very nearly equal 
to the genius. Sometimes it would be prefer- 
able to wade slowly through a Serbonian bog, 
and feel the juices of the meadow. 

Beside some philosophers of larger vision, 
Carlyle stands lUce an honest, half-despairing 
boy, grasping at some details only of their world 
systems. Philosophy, certainly, is some ac- 
count of truths, the fragments and very insig- 
nificant parts of which man will practice in this 
workshop; truths infinite and in harmony with 
infinity, in respect to which the very objects 
and ends of the so-called practical philosopher 
will be mere propositions, like the rest. It 
would be no reproach to a philosopher, tiiat he 
knew the future better than the past, or even 
than the present. It is better worth knowing. 
He will prophesy, tell what is to be, or, in otiier 
words, what alone is, under appearances, laying 
littie stress on the boiling of the pot, or, the con- 
dition-of-£ngland question. He has no more 
to do with the condition of England than with 
her national debt, which a vigorous generation 
would not inherit. The philosopher's concep- 
tion of things will, above all, be truer than 
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other men's, and his philosophy will subordinate 
all the circumstances of life. To live like a 
philosopher is to live, not foolishly, like other 
men, but wisely and according to universal 
laws. If Carlyle does not take two steps in 
philosophy, are there any who take three? 
Philosophy having crept clinging to the rocks, 
so far, puts out its feelers many ways in vain. 
It would be hard to surprise him by the relation 
of any important human experience, but in 
some nook or comer of his works you will find 
that this, too, was sometimes dreamed of in his 
philosophy. 

To sum up our most serious objections in a 
few words, we should say that Carlyle indicates 
a depth, — and we mean not impliedly, but dis- 
tinctly, — which he neglects to fathom. We 
want to know more about that which he wants 
• to know as well. If any luminous star or un- 
dissolvable nebula is visible from his station 
which is not visible from ours, the interests of 
science require that the fact be conmiunicated 
to OS. The universe expects every man to do 
his duty in his parallel of latitude. We want 
to hear more of his inmost life; his hymn and 
prayer more; his elegy and eulogy less; that he 
should speak more from his ohajiacter, and less 
from his talent; communicate centrally with his 
leaden, and not by a side; that he diould say 
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what he believes, without suspecting that men 
disbelieve it, out of his never-misunderstood 
nature. His genius can cover all the land with 
gorgeous palaces, but the reader does not abide 
in tiiem, but, pitches his tent rather in the des- 
ert and on the mountain-peak. 

When we look about for something to quote, 
as the fairest specimen of the man, we confess 
that we labor under an unusual difficulty; for 
his philosophy is so little of the proverbial or 
sentential kind, and opens so gradually, rising 
insensibly from the reviewer's level, and devel- 
oping its thought completely and in detail, that 
we look in vain for the brilliant passages, for 
point and antithesis, and must end by quoting 
his works entire. What in a writer of less 
breadtli would have been the proposition which 
would have bounded his discourse, his column 
of victory, his Pillar of Hercules, and ne plus 
ultra^ is in Carlyle frequently the same thought 
unfolded; no Pillar of Hercules, but a consid- 
erable prospect, north and south, along the At- 
lantic coast. There are other pillars of Hercu- 
les, like beacons and light-houses, still further 
in the horizon, toward Atlantis, set up by a few 
ancient and modem travelers; but, so far as 
tiiis traveler goes, he clears and colonizes, and 
all the suiplus population of London is bound 
thither at once. What we would quote is, in 
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&et, bis TtyadtjTt and not any particular wis* 
dom or sense, which last is ever synonymous 
with sentence (aententid), as in his contempora- 
ries Cderidge, Landor, and Wordsworth. We 
have not attempted to discriminate between his 
wmrks, but have rather regarded them all as one 
woric, as is the man himself. We have not 
examined so much as remembered them. To 
do otherwise would have required a more indif- 
ferent* and perhaps even less just review than 
the present. 

All his works might well enough be embraced 
under the title of one of them, a good specimen 
brick, ^On Heroes, Hero- Worship, and the 
Heroic in History.*' Of this department he is 
the Chief Professor in the World*s University, 
and even leaves Plutarch behind. Such inti- 
mate and living, such loyal and generous sym- 
pathy with the heroes of history, not one in one 
age only, but forty in forty ages, such an im- 
paialleied reviewing and greeting of all past 
' wortbt with exceptions, to be sure, — but excep- 
tions were the rule before, — it was, indeed, to 
make this the age of review writing, as if now 
one period of the human story were completing 
itself t and getting its accounts settled. This 
soldier has told the stories with new emphasis, 
and will be a memorable hander-down of fame 
to posterity. And with what wise disorimina- 
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tion he has selected his men, with reference 
both to his own genius and to tlicirs, — Ma- 
homet, Dante, Cromwell, Voltaire, Johnson, 
Bums, Goethe, Richter, Schiller, Mirabeau, — 
could any of these have been spared? These 
we wanted to hear about. We have not as 
commonly the cold and refined judgment of the 
scholar and critic merely, but something more 
human and affecting. These eulogies have the 
glow and warmth of friendship. There is sym* 
pathy, not with mere fames, and formless, in- 
credible things, but with kindred men, — not 
transiently, but life-long he has walked with 
them. 

No doubt, some of Carlyle's worthies, should 
they ever return to earth, would find themselves 
tmpleasantly put upon their good behavior, to 
sustain their characters; but if he can return a 
man's life more perfect to our hands than it 
was left at his death, following out the design 
of its author, we shall have no great cause to 
complain. We do not want a dagu erreotype 
like ness, l AH^ogi^phy is lEeTife of Adam 
— a much-experienced man, — and time with< 
draws something partial from the story of every' 
individual, that the historian may supply some- ; 
thing^neral.J If tifese virtues wei^not m this 
man, perhaps they are in his biographer, — ^no 
fatal mistake. Beally, in any other sense, we 
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iiATer do, nor doaire to, oome at the historical 
man, — vxdeas we rob his grave, that is the 
nearest approach. Why did he die, then? Se 
u with his bones, sorely. 

No doubt Carlyle has a propennty to exag-^ 
geraU the heroic in history, that is, he creates 
yon an ideal hero rather than another thing: he 
has most of that material. This we allow in all 
its senses, and in one narrower sense it is not 
so convenient. Yet what were history if he did 
not exaggerate it? How comes it that history 
never has to wait for facts, but for a man to 
write it? The ages may go on forgetting the 
&cts never so long, he can remember two for 
every one forgotten. The musty records of bis* 
toiy, like the catacombs, contain the perishable 
remains, but only in the breast of genius are 
embalmed the souls of heroes. There is very 
little of what is called criticism here; it is love 
and reverence, rather, which deal with qualities 
not relatively, but absolutely great; for what- 
ever is admirable in a man is something infi^ 
nite, to which we cannot set bounds. These 
sentiments allow the mortal to die, the immor< 
tal and divine to survive. There is something 
antique, even, in his style of treating his sub* 
ject, reminding us that Heroes and Demi-gods, 
Fates and Furies, still exist; the common man 
IS nothing to him, but after death the hero is 
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apotheosized and has a place in heaven, as in 
the religion of the Greeks. 

Exaggeration I was ever aiiy virtue attributed 
to a man without exaggeration? was ever any 
vice, without infinite exaggeration? Do we not 
exaggerate ourselves to ourselves, or do we re- 
cognize oiirselves for the actual men we are? 
Are we not all great men? Yet what are we 
actually to speak of? We live by exaggera- 
tion. What else is it to anticipate more than 
we enjoy? The lightning is an exaggeration 
of the light. Exaggerated history is poetry, 
and truth referred to a new standard. To a 
small man every greater is an exaggeration. 
He who cannot exaggerate is not qualified to 
utter truth. No truth, we think, was ever ex- 
pressed but with this sort of emphasis, so that 
for the time there seemed to be no other. 
Moreover, you must speak loud to those who 
are hard of hearing, and so you acquire a habit 
of shouting to those who are not. By an im- 
mense exaggeration we appreciate our Greek 
poetry and philosophy, and Egyptian ruins; 
our Shakespeares and Miltons, our Liberty and 
Christianity. We give importance to this hour 
over all other hours. We do not live by jus- 
tice, but by grace. As the sort of justice which 
concerns us in our daily intercourse is not that 
administered by the juc^,' so the historical jus- 
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tice which we prize is not arrived at by nicely 
bahincing the evidence. In order to appreciate 
any, even the hnmblest man, you .must first, by 
Bome good fortune, have acquired a sentiment 
of admiration, even of reverence, for him, and 
there never were such exaggerators as these. 

To tiy him by the Oerman rule of referring 
an author to his own standard, we will quote 
the foUowmg from Carlyle*s remarks on history, 
and leave the reader to consider how far his 
practice has been consistent with his theory. 
•*Traly, if History is Philosophy teaching by 
Experience, the writer fitted to compose history 
is hitherto an unknown man. The Experience 
itself would require All-knowledge to record it, 
were the All-wisdom, needful for such Philoso- 
phy as would interpret it, to be had for asking. 
Better were it that mere earthly Historians 
should lower such pretensions, more suitable for 
Omniscience than for human science; and. aim- 
ing only at some picture of the things acted, 
' which picture itself will at best be a poor 
ai^roximation, leave the inscrutable purport of 
th^ an acknowledged secret; or, at most, in 
reverent fuih, far different from that teaching 
of Philosophy, pause over the mysterious ves- 
tiges id Him whose path is in the great deep of 
Time, whom History indeed reveals, but only all 
Histoiy, and in Eternity, will clearly reveal.'' 
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Carlyle is a critic who lives in London to tell 
this generation who have beep the great men of 
our race. We have read that on some exposed 
place in the city of Geneva, they have fixed a 
brazen indicator for the use of travelers, with 
the names of the mountain summits in the hori- 
zon marked upon it, *'so that by taking sight 
' across the index you can distinguish them at 
once. You will not mistake Mont Blanc, if 
you see him, but until you get accustomed to 
the panorama, you may easily mistake one of 
his court for the king." It stands there a piece 
of mute brass, that seems nevertheless to know 
in what vicinity it is: and there perchance it 
will stand, when the nation that placed it there 
has passed away, still in sympathy with the 
mountains, forever discriminating in the des- 
ert. 

So, we may say, stands this man, pointing as 
long as he lives, in obedience to some spiritual 
magnetism, to the summits in the historical 
horizon, for the guidance of his feUows. 

Truly, our greatest blessings are very cheap. 
To have our sunlight without paying for it, 
without any duty levied, — to have our poet 
there in England, to furnish us entertainment, 
and, what is better, provocation, from year to 
year, all our lives long, to make the world seem 
richer for us, the age more respectable, and life 
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better worUi the living,— all witlioat eacpense 
of aobiowledgiBeiit eren, but silently aooepted 
out of flie east like morning light as % matter 
ol< 
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CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE 

I HEARTiLT aocept the motto, — *^That gor* 
emment is best which goyems least;'' and I 
should like to see it acted up to more rapidly 
and systematically. Carried out, it finally 
amounts to this, which also I believe, — ^That 
government is best which governs not at all;*' 
and when men are prepared for it, that will be 
the kind of government which they will have. 
Government is at best but an expedient; but 
most governments are usually, and all govern* 
ments are sometimes, inexpedient. The objec* 
tions which have been brought against a stand- 
ing army, and they are many and weighty, and 
deserve to prevail, may also at last be brought 
against a standing government. The standing 
army is only an arm of the standing govern* 
ment. The government itself, which is only 
the mode which the people have chosen to exe* 
cute their will, is equally liable to be abused 
and perverted before the people can act through 
it. Witness the present Mexican war, the 
ovork of comparatively a few individuals using 
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the ttendiiig govemmeDt as their tool; for, in 
the outseti the people would not have consented 
to this measure. 

This American government, — what is it but 
a tradition, though a recent one, endeavonng to 
transmit itself unimpaired to posterity, but each 
instant losing some of its integrity ? It has not 
the vitality and force of a single living man; 
for a single man can bend it to his will. It is 
m sort of wooden gun to the people themselves. 
But it is not the less necessary for this; for the 
people must have some complicated machinery 
or other, and hear its din, to satisfy that idea 
ai government which they have. Governments 
show thus how successfully men can be imposed 
on, even impose on themselves, for their own 
advantage. It is excellent, we must all allow. 
Yet this government never of itself furthered 
any enterprise, but by the alacrity with which 
it got out of its way. It does not keep the 
oountiy free. It does not settle the West. It 
does not educate. The character inherent in 
the American peoide has done all that has been 
accomplished; and it would have done some* 
what more, if the government had not some- 
times got in its way. For government is an 
expedient by which men would fain succeed in 
letting one another alone; and, as has been said, 
when it is most expedient, the governed are 
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most let alone by it. Trade and commerce, 
if they were not made of India-rubber, would 
never manage to bounce over the obstacles 
which legislators are continually putting in 
their way; and, if one were to judge these men 
wholly by the effects of their actions and not 
partly by their intentions, they would deserve to 
be classed and punished with those mischievous 
persons who put obstructions on the railroads. 

But, to speak practically and as a citizen, 
unlike those who call themselves no-government 
men, I ask for, not at once no government, but 
at once a better government. Let every man 
make known what kind of government would 
command his respect, and that will be one step 
toward obtaining it. 

After all, the practical reason why, when the 
power is once in the hands of the peo|de, a ma- 
jority are permitted, and for a long period con- 
tinue, to rule is not because they are most 
likely to be in the right, nor because this seems 
fairest to the minority, but because they are 
physically the strongest. But a government in 
which the majority rule in all cases cannot be 
based on justice, even as far as men understand 
it. Can there not be a government in which 
majorities do not virtually decide right and 
wrong, but conscience? — in which majorities 
decide only those questions to which the rule 
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of ezpedienoj is applicable? Mast the citizen 
erer for a moment, or in tbe least degree, resign 
liis oonscienoe to the legislator? Why has 
ereiy man a conscience, then? I think that we 
slMKdd be men first, and subjects afterward. 
It is not desirable to cultivate a respect for the 
law, so much as for the right* The only obli- 
gation which I have a right to assume is to do 
at any time what I think rig^t. It is truly 
enough said, that a corporation has no con- 
fidence; but a corporation of conscientious men 
is a corporation vnth a conscience. Law nerer 
made men a whit more just; and, by means of 
their respect for it, eren the well-disposed are 
daily made the agents of injustice. A common 
and natoral result of an undue respect for law 
is, that you may see a file of soldiers, colonel; 
captain, corporal, prirates, powder-monkeys, 
and all, marching in admirable order over hill 
and dale to the wars, against their wills, ay, 
against their common sense and consciences, 
which makes it very steep marching indeed, and 
produces a palpitation of the heart They have 
no doubt that it is a damnable business in which 
they are concerned; they are all peaceably in- 
clined. Now, what are they? Men at all? or 
small movable forts and magasines, at the ser- 
vice of some unscrupulous man in power? Visit 
the Navy-Tard» and behold a marine, such a 
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man as an American government can make, or 
such as it can make a man with its black arts* 
— a mere shadow and reminiscence of humanity^ 
a man laid out alive and standing, and already, 
as one may say, buried under arms with funeral 
accompaniments, though it may be, — 

" Not ft drum wm heard, not » Iniiend note, 
Ab his oone to th« rampart we harried ; 
Not A soldier discharge his farewell shot 
0*er the graYS where our hero we buried.** 

The mass of men serve the state thus, not as 
men mainly, but as machines, with their bodies. 
They are the standing army, and the militia, 
jailers, constables, posse comitatus, etc. In most 
cases there is no free exercise whatever of the 
judgment or of the moral sense; but they put 
themselves on a level with wood and earth and 
stones; and wooden men can perhaps be man- 
ufactured that will serve the purpose as well. 
Such command no more respect than men of 
straw or a lump of dirt. They have the same 
sort of worth only as horses and dogs. Yet 
such as these even are commonly esteemed good 
citizens. Others — as most legislators, poli- 
ticians, lawyers, ministers, and office-holders — > 
serve the state chiefly with their heads; and, as 
they rarely make any moral distinctions, they are 
as likely to serve the Devil, without intending 
it, as God. A yery few, as heroes, patriots, 
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martyrs, reformers in the great sense, and men^ 
serve the state with their consciences also, and 
so necessarily resist it for the most part; and 
they lure commonly treated as enemies by it. A 
wise man will only be useful as a man, and 
win not submit to be **clay,'' and ^stop a hole 
to keep the wind away,*' but leare that office to 
his dust at least: — 

** I MB too bifi^b-boni to bo propertM, 
To bo ft oooonclmy at oontrol, 
Or ooef ul ■orring-moii and Jnotrnmoot 
To aaj ooreroipB ttolo tlvongboiit tho world.** 

^\ He who gives himself entirely to his fellow- 
/ men appears to them useless and selfish; but 
/ he who gives himself partially to them is pro- 
,' nonnoed a benefactor and philanthropist; 

How does it become a man to behave toward 
this American government to-day? I answer, 
that he cannot without disgriu» be associated 
with it. I cannot for an instant recognize that 
pdidcal organization as my government which 
is the slave*s government also. 

All men recognise the right of revolution; 
that is, the right to refuse allegiance to, and to 
resist, the government, when its tyranny or its 
inefficiency are great and imendurable. But 
almost all say that such is not the case now. 
But sodi was tiie case, they think, in the Revo- 
i of *16. U <me were to tell me that this 
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was a bad government because it taxed certain 
foreign commodities brought to its ports, it is 
most probable that I should not mak e an a do 
about it, for I can do without them. [All ma- 
chines have their friction; and possibly this 
does enough good to coimterbalance the evil. 
At any rate, it is a great evil to make a stir 
about it. But when the friction comes to have 
its machine, and oppression and robbery are 
organized, I say, let us. not have such a machine 
any longer. / In other words, when a sixth of 
the population of a nati6n which has under- 
taken to be the refuge of liberty are slaves, and 
a whole country is unjustly overrun and con- 
quered by a foreign army, and subjected to 
military law, I think that it is not too soon for 
honest men to rebel and revolutionize. What 
makes this duty the more urgent b the fact 
that the country so overrun is not our own, but 
ours is the invading army.^ 

Paley, a common authority with many on 
moral questions, in his chapter on the '*Duty of 
Submission to Civil Government," resolves all 
civil obligation into expediency; and he pro- 
coeds to say, ^that so long as the interest of 
the whole society requires it, that is, so long as 
the established govermnent cannot be resisted 
or changed without public inconveniency, it is 
the will Qf God that the established government 
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be obeyed, and no longer. • • • This pxineiple 
being admitted, the justice of eveiy particular 
case of resistance is reduced to a computation 
of the quantify of the danger and grievance on 
the one side, and of the probability and expense 
of redressing it on the other." Of this, he 
says, every man shall judge for himself. But 
Paley appears never to hare contemplated those 
cases to which the rule of expediency does not 
apply, in which a people, as well as an mdi 
vidual, must do justice, cost what it may. [if 
have unjustly wrested a plank from a drowning 
man, I must restore it to him though I,d 
myself. This, according to Paley, would be 
inoonvenient. But he that would save his life, 
in such a case, shall lose it. This people must 
cease to hold slaves, and to make war on Mex- 
ico, though it cost them their existence as a 
people. 

In their practice, nations agree with Paley; 
but does any one think that Massachusetts does 
* exactly what is right at the present crisis? 

'* A drmb ol itoto, » olotb-o'^rtr slut. 
To bare liar tisia borM up, Mid W wral tnil in tlM dirt** 

Practically speaking, the opponents to a re- 
form in Massachusetts are not a hundred thou- 
sand politicians at the South, but a hundred 
thousand merchants and farmers here, who are 
more interested in orauneree and agrioulture 
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than they are in humanity, and are not prepared 
to do justice to the slave and to Mexico, cost 
what it may. I quarrel not with far-off foes, 
but with those who, near at home, cooperate 
with, and do the bidding of, those far away, 
and without whom the latter would be harm- 
less. We are accustomed to say, that the mass 
of men are unprepared; but improvement is 
slow, because the few are not materially wiser 
or better than the many. It is not so impor- 
tant that many should be as good as you, as that 
there be some absolute goodness somev 
for that will leaven the whole lump. There are 
thousands who are in opinion opposed to slavery 
and to the war, who yet in effect do nothing to 
put an end to them; who, esteeming themselve 
children of Washington and Franklin, sit down 
with their hands in their pockets, and say that 
they know not what to do, and do nothing; who 
even postpone the question of freedom to the 
question of free-trade, and quietly read the 
prices-current along with the latest advices from 
Mexico, after dinner, and, it may be, fall asleep 
over them both. What is the price-current of 
an honest man and patriot to-day 7 They besi- 
tate, and they regret, and sometimes they peti- 
tion ; but they do nothing in earnest and with 
effect. They will wait, well disposed, for oth- 
ers to remedy the evil, that they may no longer 
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hare it to regret. At most, they give only a 
cheap vote, and a feeble countenance and God- 
speed, to the right, as it goes by them. There 
are nine hundred and ninety-nine patrons of 
virtue to one vii-tuous man. But it is easier to 
deal with the real possessor of a thing than with 
the temporary guardian of it. 

All voting is a sort of gaming, like checkers 
or backgammon, with a slight moral tinge to it, 
a playing with right and wrong, with moral 
questions; and betting naturally accompanies 
it. The character of the voters is not staked. 
I cast my vote, perchance, as I think right; but 
I am not vitally concerned that that right should 
previul. I am willing to leave it to the ma- 
jority. Its obligation, therefore, never exceeds 
that of expediency. Even voting for the right 
is doing nothing for it. It is only expressing 
to men feebly your desire that it should prevail. 
P A wise man will not leave the right to the 
\ mercy of chance, nor wish it to prevail through 
\ .the power of the majority. There is but little 
\virtue in the action of masses of men. When 
the majority shall at length vote for the aboli- 
tion of slavery, it will be because they are in- 
different to slavery, or because there is but lit- 
tle slavery left to be abolished by their vote. 
They will then be the only slaves. Only his 
vote can hasten the abolition of slavery who 
\ his own freedom by his vote. 
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I hear of a convention to be held at Bal- 
timore, or elsewhere, for the selection of a 
candidate for the Presidency, made up chiefly 
of editors, and men who are politicians by pro- 
fession; but I think, what is it to any inde- 
pendent,, intelligent, and respectable man what 
decision they may come to? Shall we not have 
the advantage of his wisdom and honesty, 
nevertheless? Can we not count upon some 
independent votes? Are there not many indi- 
viduals in the coimtry who do not attend con- 
ventions? But no: I find that the respectable 
man, so called, has immediately drifted from 
his position, and despairs of his country, when 
his country has more reason to despair of him. 
He forthwith adopts one of the candidates thus 
selected as the only available one, thus proving 
that he is himself available iov any purposes of 
the demagogue. His vote is of no more worth 
than that of any unprincipled foreigner or hire- 
ling native, who may have been bought. O for 
a man who is a man^ and, as my neighbor says, 
has a bone in his back which you cannot pass 
your hand through I Our statistics are at fault : 
the population has been returned too large. 
How many men are there to a square thousand 
miles in this country? Hardly one. Does not 
America offer any inducement for men to settle 
here? The American has dwindled into an 
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Odd Fellow, — one who may be known by the 
derelopment of his oigan of gregarionsness, and 
% manifest lack of intellect and cheerful self- 
reliance; whose first and chief ccmcem, on com- 
ing into the world, is to see that the Alms- 
houses are in good repair; and, before yet he 
has lawfully donned the \irile garb, to collect a 
fund for the support of the widows and orphans 
that may be; who, in short, ventures to live 
only by the aid of the Mutual Insurance com- 
pany, which has promised to bury him decently. 
It is not a man's duty, as a matter of course, 
to devote himself to the eradication of any, 
even the most enormous wrong; he may still 
properly have other concerns to engage him.; 
but it is his duty, at least, to wash his hands of 
it, and, if he gives it no thought longer, not to 
give it practically his support. If I devote 
myself to other pursuits and cont^uplations, I 
must first see, at least, that I do not pursue 
them sitting upon another man's shoulders. I 
must get off him first, that he may pursue his 
contemplations too. Sec what gross inconsis- 
tency is tolerated. I have heard some of my 
townsmen say, **I should like to have them 
order me out to help put down an insurrection 
of the slaves, or to march to Mexico; — see if I 
would go; *' and yet these very men have each, 
directly by their allegiance, and so indirectly, 
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at least, by their money, furnished a substitute. 
The soldier is applauded who refuses to serve 
iu an unjust war by those who do not refuse 
to sustain the unjust government which makes 
the war; is applauded by those whose own act 
and authority he disregards and sets at naught; 
as if the state were penitent to that degree that 
it hired one to scourge it while it sinned, but 
not to that degree that it left off sinning for a 
mom^it. Thus, under the name of Order and 
Civil Government, we are all made at last to 
pay homage to and support our own meanness. 
After the first blush of sin comes its indiffer- 
ence; and from immoral it becomes, as it were, 
t/nmoral, and not quite unnecessary to that life 
which we have made. 

The broadest and most prevalent error re- 
quires the most disinterested virtue to sustain 
it. The slight reproach to which the virtue of 
patriotism is commonly liable, the noble are 
most likely to incur. Those who, while they 
disapprove of the character and measures of a 
government, yield to it their allegiance and sup- 
port are imdoubtedly its most conscientious 
supporters, and so frequently the most serious 
obstacles to reform. Some are petitioning the 
state to dissolve the Union, to disregard the 
requisitions of the President. Why do they 
not dissolve it themselves, — the union between 
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t UieniBelves and tbe state, —-and refuse to pay 

\ ibeir quota into its treasury? Do not they 

i stand in the same relation to the state that the 

I state does to the Union? And have not the 

/ same reasons prevented the state from resisting 

\ the Union which have prevented them from 

^resisting the state? 

How can a man be satisfied to entertain an 
opinion merely, and enjoy it? Is there any 
enjoyment in it, if his opinion is that he is 
aggrieved? If you are cheated out of a smgle 
dollar by your neighbor, you do not rest satis* 
fied with knowing that you are cheated, or with 
saying that you are cheated, or even with peti- 
tioning him to pay you your due; but you take 
effectual steps at once to obtain the full amount, 
\ and see that you are never cheated again. Ac* 
tion from principle, the perception and the per- 
{ formance of right, changes things and relations; 
it is essentially revolutionary, and does not con- 
sist wholly with anything which wad. It not 
only divides states and churches, it divides 
families; ay, it divides the individual^ separat- 
ing the diabolical in him from the divine. 

Unjust laws exist: shall we be content to 
obey tiiem, or shall we endeavor to amend them, 
and obey them imtil we have succeeded, or shall 
we transgress them at once? Men generally, 
under sneh a government as this, think that they 
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ought to wait until they have persuaded the 
majority to alter them. They think that, if 
they should resist, the remedy would be worse 
than the evil. But it is the fault of the govern- 
ment itself that the remedy %$ worse than the 
evil. It makes it worse. Why is it not moi*e 
apt to anticipate and provide for reform? 
Why does it not cherish its wise minority? 
Why does it cry and resist before it is hurt? 
Why does it not encourage its citizens to bo on 
the alert to point out its faults, and do better 
than it would have them? Why does it always 
crucify Christ, and excommunicate Copernicus 
and Luther, and pronounce Washington and 
Franldin rebels? 

One would think, that a deliberate and prac- 
tical denial of its authority was the only offense 
never contemplated by government; else, why 
has it not assigned its definite, its suitable and 
proportionate penalty? If a man who has no 
property refuses but once to earn nine shillings 
for the state, he is put in prison for a period 
unlimited by any law that I know, and deter- 
mined only by the discretion of those who placed 
him there; but if he should steal ninety times 
nine shillings from the state, he is soon permit- 
ted to go at large again. 

/( If the injustice is part of the necessary fric- 
tion of the machine of government, let it go, 
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lei it go: percliance it will wear amooth, — cer- 
tainly the machine will wear out. K the in jus- 
tice has a spring, or a pulley, or a rope, or a 
crank, exdusirdy for itself, then perhaps you 
may consider whether the remedy will not be 

I worse than the evil; but if it is of such a nature 
that it requires you to be the agent of injustice 
to another, Acn, I say, break the kw. Let 

your life be a counter friction to stop the ma- 
chine. What I have to do is to see, at any 
rate, that I do not lend myself to the wrong 
which I ccmdemn. 

As for adopting the ways which the state has 
piovided for remedying the evil, I know not of 
such ways. They take too much time, and a 
man's life will be gone. I have other affairs to 

f attend to. I came into this world, not chiefly 
to make this a good place to live in, but to live 

I in it, be it good or bad. A man has not every- 

I tiling to do, but something; and because he 
cannot do eetrything, it is not necessary that 
he should do something wrong. It is not my 
business to be petitioning the Governor or the 
Legislature anymore than it is theirs to petition 
me; and if they should not hear my petition, 
what should I do then? But in this case the 
state has provided no way: its very Constitu- 
tion is the eviL This may seem to be harsh 
aad.stabbom and unconeiliatoiy; but it is to 
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treat with the utmost kindness and considera- 
tion the only spirit that can appreciate or de- 
serves it. So is aU change for the better, like 
birth and death, which convulse the body. 

I do not hesitate to say, that those who call I 
themselves Abolitionists should at once effect-/ 
ually withdraw their support, both in person [ 
and property, from the government of Massa- 
chusetts, and not wait till they constitute a ma- 
jority of one, before they suffer the right to pre- 
vail through them. I think that it is enough) 
if they have God on their side, without waiting 
for that other one. Moreover, any man more 
right than his neighbors constitutes a majority 
of one already. 

I meet this American government, or its rep- 
resentative, the state government, directly, and 
face to face, once a year — no more — in the 
person of its tax-gatherer; this is the only mode 
in which a man situated as I am necessarily 
meets it; and it tlien says distinctly, Hecognize ! 
me; and the simplest, the most effectual, and, 
in the present posture of affairs, the indispensa- 
blest mode of treating with it on this head, of 
expressing your little satisfaction with and love 
for it, is to deny it then. My civil neighbor, 
the tax-gatherer, is the Very man I have to deal 
with, — for it is, after all, with men and not 
with parchment that I quarrel, —and he )ias 
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TolunUrily chosen to be an agent of the govern- 
ment How shall he ever know well what he 19 
and does as an officer of the government, or as 
a nian, nntfl he is obliged to consider whether 
be shall treat me, his neighbor, for whom he 
has respect, as a neighbor and well-disposed 
mm^ or as a maniac and disturber of the peace, 
and see if he can get over this obstruction to 
his neighborliness without a ruder and more 
impetuous thought or speech corresponding with 
his action. I know this well, that if one thou- 
sand, if <me hundred, if ten men whom I could 
name, — if ten hmest men only, — ay, if one 
H0KE8T man, in this State of Massachusetts, 
ceasing to hold slavesj were actually to with- 
draw fiom this copartnership, and be locked up 
in the county jail therefor, it would be the 
abolition of slavery in America. For it matters 
not how small tlie beginning may seem to be: 
what is once well done is done forever. But 
we love better to talk about it: that we say 
is our missi<m. Reform keeps many scores of 
newspapers in its service, but not one man. If 
my esteemed neighbor, the State's ambassador, 
who will devote his days to the settlement of the 
question of human rights in the Council Cham- 
ber, instead <d being threatened with the pris- 
ons of Carolina, were to sit down the prisoner of 
' •*- -^^~* G«-«fA wliirtli ifl so anxious 
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to foist the sin of slavery upon her sister, — 
though at present she can discover only an act 
of inhospitality to be the ground of a quarrel 
with her, — the Legislature would not wholly 
waive the subject the following winter. 

Under a government which imprisons any 
unjustly, the true place for a just man is also 
a prison. The proper place to-day, the only 
place which Massachusetts has provided for her 
freer and less desponding spirits, is in her pris- 
ons, to be put out and locked out of the State 
by her own act, as they have already put them- 
selves out by their principles. It is there that 
the fugitive slave, and the Mexican prisoner on 
parole, and the Indian come to plead the wrongs 
of his race should find them; on that separate, 
but more free and honorable ground, where the 
State places those who are not toith her, but 
against her, — the only house in a slave State 
in which a free man can abide with honor. If 
any think that their influence would be lost 1 
there, and tlieir voices no longer afflict the ear 
of the State, that they would not be as an enemy 
within its walls, they do not know by how much - 
truth is stronger than error, nor how much 
more eloquently and effectively he can combatl^ 
injustice who has experienced a little in his own 
person. Cast your whole vote, not a strip of 
paper merely, but your whole influence. A 
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minority is powerless while it conforms to the 
majority; it is not even a minority then; but it 
is irresistible when it dogs by its whole weight. 
If the alternative is to keep all just men in 
prison, or give up war and slaveiy, the State 
will not hesitate which to choose« If a thou- 
sand men were not to pay their tax-bills this 
year, that would not be a violent and bloody 
measure, as it would be to pay them, and enable 
the State to commit violence and shed innocent 
blood. This is, in fact, the definition of a 
peaceable revolution, if any such is possible. 
If the tax-gatherer, or any other public officer, 
asks me, as one has done, **But what shall I 
do?" my answer is, "If you really wish to do 
anything, resign your office." When the sub- 
ject has refused allegiance, and the officer has 
resigned his office, then the revolution is accom- 
plished. But even suppose blood should flow. 
Is there not a sort of blood shed when the con- 
science is wounded? Through this wound a 
man*s real manhood and immortality flow out, 
and he bleeds to an everlasting death. I see 
this blood flowing now. / 

I have contemplated the imprisonment of the 
offends, rather than the seizure of his goods, 
—though both will serve the same purpose, — 
because they who assert the purest right, and 
eoiiseq;aentIy are most dangerous to a corrupt 
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State, commonly have not spent much time in 
accumulating property. To such the State ren- 
ders comparatively small service, and a slight 
tax is wont to appear exorbitant, particularly if 
they are obliged to earn it by special labor with 
their hands. If there were one who lived 
wholly without the use of money, the State it- 
self would hesitate to demand it of him. But 
the rich man — not to make any invidious com- 
pariBon — is always sold to the institution 
which makes him rich. Absolutely speaking, 
the more money, the less virtue; for money 
comes between a man and his objects, and ob- 
tains them for him; and it was certainly no 
great virtue to obtain it. It puts to rest many 
questions which he would otherwise be taxed to 
answer; while the only new question which it 
puts is the hard but superfluous one, how to 
spend it. Thus his moral ground is taken from 
under his feet. The opportunities of living are 
diminished in proportion as what are called the 
"means " are increased. The best thing a man 
can do for his culture when he is rich is to en- 
deavor to carry out those schemes which he en- 
tertained when he was poor. Christ answered 
the Herodians according to their condition^ 
"Show me the tribute-money," said he; — anch^ 
one took a penny out of his pocket;— ^if you 
use money which has the image of Csdsar on it, 
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mod wliicli he has made current .and raluable, 
that is, if you are men of the Siate^ and gladly 
enjoy the advantages of Caesar's government, 
then pay him bade some of his own when he 
demands it. **£ender therefore to C»sar that 
which is Cesar's, and to God those things 
which are God's,*^ — leaving them no wiser 
than before as to whidi was which; for they 
did not wish to know. 

When I converse with the freest of my neigh- 
bors, I perceive that, whatever they may say 
about the magnitude and seriousness of the 
question, and theur regard for the public tran- 
quillity, the long and the short of the matter 
is, that they cannot spare the protection of the 
yy ia^ang govcnuncnt, and they dread the conse- 
quences to their property and families of diso- 
bedience to it. For my own part, I should not 
like to think that I ever rely on the protection 
of the State. But, if I deny the authority of 
the State when it presents its tax-bill, it will 
soon teike and waste all my property, and so 
harass me' and my children without end. This 
is hard.' Tfab makes it impossible for a man 
to live honestly, and at the same time comforta- 
bly, in outward respects. It will not be worth 
the while to accumulate property; that would 
be sure to go again. Yon must hire or squat 
rhere, and raise but a small crop, and eat 
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that soon. You must live within yourself, and 
depend upon yourself always tucked up and 
ready for a start, and not have many afiEairs. 
A man may grow rich in Turkey even, if he 
will be in all respects a good subject of the 
Turkish government. Confucius said: '*If a 
state is governed by the principles of reason, 
poverty and misery are subjects of shame; if a 
state is not governed by the principles of rea- 
son, riches and honors are the subjects of 
shame/' No: until I want the protection of 
Massachusetts to be extended to me in some dis- 
tant Southern port, where my liberty is endan- 
gered, or until I am bent solely on building up 
an estate at home by peaceful enterprise, I can 
afford to refuse allegiance to Massachusetts, and 
her right to my pi*operty and life. It costs me 
less in every sense to incur the penalty of dis- 
obedience to the State than it would to obey. 
I should feel as if I were worth less in that 
case. 

^ome years ago, the State met me in behalf 
of the Church, and commanded me to pay a 
certain sum toward the support of a clergyman 
whose preaching my father attended, but never 
I myself. **Pay," it said, **or be locked up in 
the jail." I declined to pay. But, unfortu- 
nately, another man saw fit to pay it. I did 
not see why the schoolmaster should be taxed to 
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support the priest, and not the priest the school- 
master; for I was not the Staters schoolmaster, 
^ but I supported myself by voluntaiy subscrip- 
tion. I did not see why tiie lyoeum should not 
present its tax-bill, and have the State to back 
its demand, as well as the Church. However, 
at the request of the selectmen, I condescended 
to make some such statement as this in writing: 
— -^Know all men by these presents, that I, 
Heniy Thorean, do not wish to be regarded as 
a member of any incorporated society which I 
have not joined.*' This I gave to the town 
derk; and he has it. The State, having thus 
learned that I did not wish to be regarded as a 
member of that church, has never made a like 
demand on me since; though it said that it 
must adhere to its original presumption that 
time. If I had known how to name them, 
I should then have signed oif in detail from 
all the societies which I never signed on to; 
but I did not know where to find a complete 
lis^ 

I have pud no poll-tax for six years. I was 
put into a jail once on this account, for one 
night; and, as I stood considerinjg the walls of 
solid stone, two or three feet thick, the door of 
wood and iron, a foot thick, and the iron grat- 
ing whieh strained the light, I could not help 
beinir stmok with the foolishness of that insti- 
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tution which treated me as if I were mere flesh 
and blood and bones, to be locked up. I won- 
dered that it should liave concluded at length 
that this was the best use it could put me to, 
and had never thought to avail itself of my ser- 
vices in some way. I saw that, if there was a 
wall of stone between me and my townsmen, 
there was a stUl more difficult one to climb or 
break through before they could get to be as 
free as I was. I did not for a moment feel con- 
fined, and the walls seemed a great waste of 
stone and mortar. I felt as if I alone of all my 
townsmen had paid my tax. They plainly did 
not know how to treat me, but behaved like 
persons who are underbred. In eveiy threat 
and in every compliment there was a blunder; 
for they thought that my chief desire was to 
stand the other side of that stone wall. I could 
not but smile to see how industriously they 
locked the door on my meditations, which fol- 
lowed them out again without let or hindrance, 
and they were really all that was dangerous. 
As they could not reach me, they had resolved 
to punish my body; just as boys, if they cannot 
come at some person against whom they have a 
spite, will abuse his do^ J\^^ ^^^ ^^ State> 
was half-witted, that^ was timid as a lone^ 
woman with her silver spoons, and that it 
did not know its friends from its foes, and I 
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lost all my remaining respect for it, and pitied 
it. 
y Thus the State never intentionally confronts 
y a man*B sense, intellectual or moral, but only 
) his body, his senses. It is not armed with 
] superior wit or honesty, but with superior phys- 
/ ical strength. I was not born to be forced. 
/ I will breathe after my own fashion. Let us 
( see who is the strongest. What force has a 
multitude? They only can force me who obey 
a higher law than I. They force me to become 
like themselves. I do not hear of men being 
forced to live this way or that by masses of men. 
What sort of life were that to live? When I 
meet a government which says to me, ^Your 
' money or your life,*' why should I be in haste 
to give it my money? It may be in a great 
strait, and not know what to do: I cannot help 
thai. It must help itself; do as I do. It is 
not worth the while to snivel about it. I am 
not responsible for the successful working of 
* the machinety <rf society. I am not the son 
of the engineer. I perceive that, when an acorn 
and a chestnut fall side by side, the one does 
not remain inert to make \niy for the other, but 
both obey their own laws, and spring and grow 
and flourish as best they can, till one, per- 
chance, overshadows and destroys the other. If 
a plant cannot live according to its nature, it 
dies; and so a man. 
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The night in prison was novel and interesting 
enough. The prisoners in their shirt-sleeves 
were enjoying a chat and the evening air in the 
doorway, when I entered. But the jailer said, 
*^Come, boys, it is time to lock up;" and so 
they dispersed, and I heard the sound of their 
steps returning into the hollow apartments. 
My room-mate was introduced to me by the 
jailer as ^*a first-rate fellow and a clover man." 
When the door was locked, he showed me 
where to hang my hat, and how he managed 
matters there. The rooms were whitewashed 
once a month; and this one, at least, was the 
whitest, most simply furnished, and probably 
the neatest apartment in the town. He natu- 
rally wanted to know where I came from, and 
what brought me there; and, when I had told 
him, I asked him in my turn how he came 
there, presuming him to be an honest man, of 
course; and, as the world goes, I believe he 
was. **Why," said he, **thoy accuse me of 
burning a bam; but I never did it." As near 
as I could discover, he had probably gone to 
bed in a bam when drunk, and smoked his pipe 
there; and so a bam was bumt. He had the 
reputation of being a clever man, had been 
there some three months waiting for his trial 
to come on, and would have to wait as much 
longer; but he was quite domesticated and oon- 
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tented, since he got his board for nothing, and 
thought that he was well treated. 

He occupied one window, and I the other; 
and I saw that if one stayed there long, his 
principal business would be to look out the win- 
dow. I had soon read all the tracts that wero 
left there, and examined where fornix prisoners 
had broken out, and where a grate had been 
sawed q&^ and heard the history of the Tarious 
occupants of that room; for I found that even 
here there was a history and a gossip which 
nerer chrculated beyond the walls of the jail. 
Probably this is the only house in the town 
where verses are composed, which are afterward 
printed in a circular fwm, but not published. 
I was shown quite a long list of verses which 
were composed by seme young men who had 
been detected in an attempt to escape, who 
avenged themselves by sbging them. 

I pumped my fellow-prisoner as dry as I 
could, for fear I should never see him again; 
but at length he showed me which was my bed, 
and left me to blow out the lamp. 

It was like traveling into a far country, such 
as I had never expected to behold, to lie there 
for one night. It seemed to me that I never 
had heard the town-dock strike before, nor the 
evening sounds of the village; for we slept with 
the windows open, which were inside the grat« 
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ing. It was to see my native village in the 
light of the Middle Ages, and our Concord was 
turned into a Rhine stream, and visions of 
knights and castles passed before me. They 
were the voices of old burghers that I heard in 
the streets. I was an involuntary spectator and 
auditor of wliatcvor was done and said in the 
kitchen of the adjacent village-inn, — a wholly 
new and rare experience to me. It was a 
closer view of my native town. I was fairly 
inside of it. I never had seen its institutions 
before. This is one of its peculiar institutions; 
for it is a shire town. I began to comprehend 
what its inhabitants were about. 

In the morning, our breakfasts were put 
through the hole in the door, in small oblong- 
square tin pans, made to fit, and holding a pint 
of chocolate, with brown bread, and an iron 
spoon. When they called for the vessels again, 
I was green enough to return what bread I had 
left; but my comrade seized it, and said that I 
should lay that up for lunch or dinner. Soon 
after he was let out to work at haying in a 
neighboring field, whither he went every day, 
and would not be back till noon; so he bade me 
good-day, saying that he doubted if he should 
see me again. 

When I came out of prison, —for some one 
interfered, and paid that tax, —I did not per- 
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ceiye that great changes had taken place on the 
common, such as he observed who went in a 
youth and emerged a tottering and graj-headed 
man; and yet a change had to my eyes come 
over the scene, — the town, and State, and 
eountiy, — greater than any that mere time 
oduM effect. I saw yet more distinctly the 
State in which I lived, I sftw to what extent 
the people among whom I lived could be trusted 
as good neighbors and friends ; that tiieir friend- 
ship was for summer weather only; tiiat they did 
not greatly propose to do right; that they were 
a distinct race from me by tiieir prejudices and 
superstitionst as the Chinamen and Malays are; 
that in their sacrifices to humanity they ran 
no risks, not even to their property; that after 
all they were not so noble but ihey treated the 
thief as he had treated them, and hoped, by a 
certain outward observance and a few prayers,^ 
and by walking in a particular straight though 
useless path from time to time, to save their 
-souls. This may be to judge my neighbors 
harshly; for I believe that many of them are 
not aware that they have such an institution as 
the jail in their village. 

It was formerly the custcmi in our village, 
when a poor debtor came out of jail, for his 
acquaintances to salute him, k>oking through 
their fingers, which were crossed to represent 
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the grating of a jafP'WK-^, *'''*flow do ye do?" 
My neighbors did not thus salute me, but first 
looked at me, and then at one another, as if I 
had returned from a long journey. I was put 
. into jail as I was going to the shoemaker's to 
get a shoe which was mended. When I was let 
out the next morning, I proceeded to finish my 
errand, and, having put on my mended shoe, 
joined a huckleberry party, who were impatient 
to put themselves under my conduct; and in 
lialf an hour, — for the horse was soon tackled, 
— was in the midst of a huckleberry field, on 
one of our highest hills, two miles off, and then 
the State was nowhere to be seen. 
This is the whole history of **My Prisons." 

I have never declined paying the highway 
tax, because I am as desirous of being a good 
neighbor as I am of being a bad subject; and 
as for supporting schools, I am doing my part 
to educate my fellow-countrymen now. It is : 
for no particular item in the tax-bill that I re- 
fuse to pay it. I simply wish to refuse alle- 
giance to the State, to withdraw and stand aloof 
from it effectually. I do not care to trace the 
course of my dollar, if I could, till it buys a 
man or a musket to shoot one with, — the dollar 
is innocent, — but I am concerned to trace the 
effects of my allegiance. In fact, I quietly 
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deohre war with the State, after my fashion, 
though I will still make what use and get what 
advantage of her I can, as is usual in such 



If others pay the tax which is demanded of 
me, from a sympathy with the State, they do 
but what they have already done in their own 
case, or rather they abet injustice to a greater 
extent than the State requires. If they pay 
the tax from a mistaken interest in the individ- 
ual taxed, to save his property, or prevent his 
going to jail, it is because diey have not consid- 
ered wisely how far they let their private feel- 
ings interfere with the public good. 

This, then, is my position at present. But 
one cannot be too much on liis guard in such a 
case, lest his acticm be biased by obstinacy or 
an undue regard for the opinions of men. Let 
him see that he does only what behmgs to him- 
self and to the hour. 

I think sometimes. Why, this people mean 
well, they are only ignorant; they would do 
better if they knew how: why give your neigh- 
bors this pain to treat you as they are not in- 
clined to? But I think again. This is no reason 
why I should do as they do, or permit others 
to suffer much greater pain of a different kind. 
Again, I sometimes say to myself. When many 
««»^^^«» of men, without heat, without ill will. 
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without personal feeling of any kind, demand 
of you a few shillings only, without the possibil- 
ity, such is their constitution, of retracting or 
altering their present demand, and without the 
possibility, on your side, of appeal to any other 
millions, why expose yourself to this overwhelm- 
ing brute force? You do not resist cold and 
hunger, the winds. and the waves, thus obsti- 
nately; you quietly submit to a thousand similar 
necessities. You do not put your head into the 
fire. But just in proportion as I regard this as 
not wholly a brute force, but partly a human 
force, and consider that I haye relations to 
those millions as to so many millions of men, 
and not of mere brute or inanimate things, I 
see that appeal is possible, first and instanta- 
neously, from them to the Maker of them, and, 
secondly, from them to themselves. But if I 
put my head* deliberately into the fire, there is 
no appeal to fire or to tiie Maker of fire, and I 
have only myself to blame. If I could convince 
myself that I have any right to be satisfied with 
men as they are, and to treat them accordingly, 
and not according, in some respects, to my re- 
quisitions and expectations of what they and I 
ought to be, then, like a good Mussulman and 
fatalist, I should endeavor to be satisfied with 
things as they are, and say it is the will of Gk>d. 
And, above all, there is t)iie difference between 
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lenstbg Hm and a purely brate or natural 
force, tiiat I can resist this with some effect; 
but I cannot expect, like Orpheus, to change 
the nature of the rocks and trees and beasts. 

I do not wish to quarrel with any man or 
nation. I do not wish to split hairs, to make 
fine distinctions, or set myself up as better than 
my neighbors. I seek rather, I may say, even 
an excuse for conforming to the laws of the 
land. I am but too ready to conform to them. 
Indeed, I have reason to suspect myself on this 
head; and each year, as the tax-gatherer comes 
round, I find myself disposed to review the acts 
and' position of the general and State govern- 
ments, and the spirit of the people, to discover 
a pretext for conformity. 

** We must affeei our eottntry at enr psrMta, 
And if At anj time we alienate 
Oor lore or indimtry from doiaj^ it honor, 
We nuat reepeot effeoie a»d teaok the eoal 
Hatter of eonee i enee and religion, 
And not denre of mle or henefit." 

. I believe that the State will soon be able to 
take all my work of this sort out of my hands, 
and then I shall be no better a patriot than my 
fellow-countiymen. Seen from a lower point 
of view, the Constitution, with all its faults, is 
very good; the law and the courts are very re- 
spectable; even this State and this American 
government are, in many respects, very admira- 
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ble, and wre things, to be thankful for, such 
as a great many have described them; but seen 
from a point of view a little higher, they are 
what I have described them; seen from a higher 
still, and the highest, who shall say what they 
are, or that they are worth looking at or think- 
ing of at all? 

However, the government does not concern- 
me much, and I shall bestow the fewest possible 
thoughts on it. It is not many moments that I 
live under a government, even in this world. 
If a man is thought-free, fancy-free, imagina- 
tion-free, that which U not never for a long 
time appearing to be to him, unwise rulers or 
reformers cannot fatally interrupt him. 

I know that most men think differently from 
myself; but those whose lives are by profession 
devoted to the study of these or kindred sub- 
jects content me as little as any. Statesmen 
and legislators, standing so completely witliin 
the institution, never distinctly and nakedly 
behold it. They speak of moving society, but 
have no resting-place without it. They may be 
men of a certain experience and discrimination, 
and have no doubt invented ingenious and even 
useful systems, for which we sincerely thank 
them; but all their wit and usefulness lie within 
certain not very wide limits. They are wont to 
forget that the world is not governed by policy 
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and expedienqr. Webster never goes behind 
government, and so cannot speak with authority 
about it His words are wisdom to those legis- 
lators who contemplate no essential reform in 
the existing government; but for thinkers, and 
those who legislate for all time, he never once 
glances at the subject. I know of tliose whose 
serene and wise speculations on this theme 
would soon reveal the limits of his mind's range 
and hospitality. Yet, compared with the cheap 
professions of most reformers, and the still 
cheaper wisdom and eloquence of politicians in 
general, his are almost the only sensible and 
valuable words, and we thank Heaven for him. 
Comparatively, he is always strong, original, 
and, above dl, practical. Still, his quality is 
not wisdom, but prudence. The lawyer's truth 
is not Truth, but consistency or a consistent 
expediency. Truth is always in harmony with 
herself, and is not concerned chiefly to reveal 
the justice that may consist with wrong-doing. 
He weU deserves to be called, as he has been 
called, the Defender of the Constitution. 
There are really no blows to be given by him 
but defensive ones. He is not a leader, but 
a follower. His leaders are tlie men of '87. 
••I have never made an effort, •• he says, "and 
never propose to make an effort; I have never 
eoontenanced an effort, and never mean to 
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countenance an effort, to disturb the arrange- 
ment as originally made, by which the various 
States came into the Union.** Still thinking of 
the sanction which the Constitution gives to 
slavery, he says, ^Because it was a part of the 
original compact, — let it stand.'* Notwith- 
standing his special acuteness and ability, he is 
unable to take a fact out of its merely political 
relations, and behold it as it lies absolutely to 
be disposed of by the intellect, — what, for in- 
stance, it behooves a man to do here in* America 
to-day with regard to slavery, — but ventures, or 
is driven, to make some such desperate answer 
as the following, while professing to speak ab- 
solutely, and as a private man, — from which 
what new and singular code of social duties 
might be inferred? "The manner,'* says he, 
"in which the governments of those States 
where slavery exists are to rejgulate it is for 
tlieir own consideration, under their responsi- 
bility to their constituents, to the general lawa 
of propriety, humanity, and justice, and to God. 
Associations formed elsewhere, springing from 
a feeling of humanity, or any other cause, have 
nothing whatever to do with it. They have 
never received any encouragement from me, and 
they never will.'* ^ 

^ TheM sstneli hsTe Imsb iats rtad daet Um I — tf i was 
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Tbej wlio know of no poier loiirces of trath, 
wbo have tnused up ito stretm no higher, stand, 
and wisely stand, by the Bible and the Consti- 
tntion, and drink at it there with reverenee and 
humility; but they who behold wliere it oomes 
trickling into this lake or that pool, gird up 
their loins once more, and continue their pil* 
grimage toward its fountain-head. 

No man with a genius for legislation has 
appeared in America. They are rare in the 
histoiy of the world. There are orators, po- 
liticians, and eloquent men, by the thousand; 
but the speaker has not yet opened his mouth 
to speak who is capable of settling the much- 
Texed questions of the day. We love eloquence 
for its own sake, and not for any truth which it 
may utter, or any heroism it may inspire. Our 
legislators have not yet learned the comparative 
value of free-trade and of freedom, of union, 
and of rectitude, to a nation. They have no 
genius or talent for comparatively humble ques- 
tions of taxation and finance, commerce and 
manufactures and agriculture. If we were left 
solely to the wordy wit of legislators in Con- 
gress for our guidance, uncorrected by the sea- 
sonable experience and the effectual complaints 
of the people, America would not long retain 
her rank among the nations. For eighteen hun- 
dred yean, though perchance I have no right 
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to say it, the New Testament has been written; 
yet where is the legislator who has wisdom and 
practical talent enough to avail himself of the 
light which it sheds on the science of legisla- 
tion? ' 
/The authority of government, even such as I 
am willing to submit to, —for I will cheerfully 
obey those who know and can do better than I, 
and in many things even those who neither 
know nor can do so well,— is still an impure 
one: to be strictly just, it must have the sanc- 
tion and consent of the governed. It can have 
no pure right over my person and property but 
what I concede to it. The progress from an 
absolute to a limited monarchy, from a limited 
monarchy to a democracy, is a progress toward , 
a true respect for the individual. Even the 
Chinese philosopher was wise enough to regard 
the individual as the basis of the empire. Is a 
democracy, such as we know it, the last im- 
provement possible in government? Is it not 
possible to take a step further towards recognis- 
ing and organizing the rights of man? There ^ 
will never be a really free and enlightened / 
State until the State comes to recognize the I 
individual as a higher and independent power, 7 
from which all its own power and authority are j 
derived, and treats him accordingly. I please \ 
myself with imagining a State at last which j 
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can afford to be just to all men, and to treat the 
indiTidiial with respect as a neighbor; which 
eren would not think it inconsistent with its 
own repose if a few were to lire aloof from it, 
not meddling with it, nor embraced by it, who 
fulfilled all the duties of neighbors and fellow* 
msQ. A State which bore this kind of fruit, 
and suffered it to drop off as fast as it ripened, 
would prepare the way for a still more perfect 
and ghnriotts State, which also I hare imagined, 
but Mk yet anywhere seen. / 



SLAVERY IN MASSACHUSETTS 

I LATELY attended a meeting of the citizens 
of Concord, expecting, as one among many, to 
speak on the subject of slavery in Massachu* 
setts; but I was surprised and disappointed to 
find that what had called my townsmen together 
was the destiny of Nebraska, and not of Massa« 
chusetts, and that what I had to say would be 
entirely out of order* I had thought that the 
house was on fire, and not the prairie; but 
though several of the citizens of Massachusetts 
are now in prison for attempting to rescue a 
slave from her own dutches, not one of the 
speakers at that meeting expressed regret for it, 
not one even referred to it. It was only the 
disposition of some wild lands a thousand miles 
off which appeared to concern them. The in- 
habitants of Concord are not prepared to stand 
by one of their own bridges, but talk only of 
taking up a position on the highlands beyond the 
Yellowstone River. Our Buttricks and Davises 
and Hosmers are retreating thither, and I fear 
that they will leave no Lexington Common be- 
tween them and the enemy. There is not one 
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slave in Nebraska; there are perliaps a million 
slaves in Massacbusetts. 

They who have been bred in the school of 
politics fail now and always to face the facts. 
Their measures are half measures and make- 
shifts merely. They jmt off the day of settle- 
ment indefinitely, and meanwhile the debt ac- 
oomulates. Though the Fugitive Slave Law 
had i\ot been the subject of discussion on that 
occasion, it was at lengdi faintly resolved by 
my townsmen, at an adjourned meeting, as I 
learn, that the compromise o<mipaot of 1820 
having been repudiated by one of the parties, 
•♦Therefore, ... the Fugitive Slave Law of 
1850 must be repealed.*' But this is not the 
reason why an iniquitous law should be re- 
pealed, llie fact which the politician faces is 
merely that there is less honor among thieves 
than was supposed, and not the fact that they 
are thieves. 

As I had no opportunity to express my 
thoughts at that meeting, will you allow me to 
do so here? 

Again it happens that the Boston Court- 
House is full of armed men, holding prisoner 
and trying a max, to find out if he is not really 
a 8LAVB. Does any one think that justice or 
God awaits Mr. Loring*s decision? For him 
to sit there deciding still, when this question is 
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already decided from eternity to eternity, and 
the unlettered slave himself and the multitude 
around have long since heard and assented to 
the decision, is simply to make himself ridicu* 
lous. We may be tempted to ask from whom 
he received his commission, and who he is that 
received it; what novel statutes he obeys, and 
what precedents are to him of authority. Such 
an arbiter's very existence is an impertinence. 
We do not ask him to make up his mind, but 
to make up his pack. 

I listen to hear the voice of a Grovemor, 
Commander-in-Chief of the forces of Massachu- 
setts. I hear only the creaking of crickets and 
the hum of insects which now fill the summer 
air. The Governor's exploit is to review the 
troops on muster days. I have seen him on 
horseback, with his hat off, listening to a chap- 
lain's prayer. It chances that that is all I have 
ever seen of a Governor. I think that I could 
manage to get along without one. If he is not V 
of the least use to prevent my being kidnapped, 
pray of what important use is he likely to be to 
me? When freedom is most endangered, he 
dwells in the deepest obscurity. A distin* 
guished clergyman told me that he chose the 
profession of a clergyman because it afforded 
the most leisure for literary pursuits. I would 
recommend. to him the profession of a (Jpvemor. 
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Three yean ago, alao, when the Sims tragedy 
was acted, I said to myself, There is such an 
offioOT, if not such a man, as the GoTemor of 
Massaohnsetts, — what has he beei^ about the 
last fortnight? Has he had as much as he 
ooold do to keep on the fence during this moral 
earthquake? It seemed to me that no keener 
satire could have been aimed at, no more cut- 
ting insult have been offered to that man, than 
just what happened, — the absence of all in« 
quiiy after him in that crisis. The worst and 
the most I chance to know of him is that he 
did not improve that opportunity to make him- 
self known, and worthily known* He could 
at least have re$igned himself into fame. It 
appeared to be forgotten that there was such a 
man or such an office. Yet no doubt he was 
endeavoring to fill the gubernatorial chair all 
the while. He was no Governor of mine. He 
did not govern me. 

But at last, in the present case, the Governor 
was heard from. After he and the United 
States government had perfectly succeeded in 
robbing a poor innocent blade man of his lib- 
erty for life, and, as far as they could, of his 
CSreator*s likeness in his breast, he made a 
, speech to his accomplices, at a congratulatory 
•upperl 

I have read a recent law of this State, mak- 
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ing it penal for any officer of the ^Common- 
wealth'* to ** detain or aid in the • . . de- 
tention,'* anywhere within its limits, ^of any 
person, for Uie reason that he is claimed as a 
fugitive slave." Also, it was a matter of noto- 
riety that a writ of replevin to take the fugitive 
out of the custody of the United States Mar- 
shal could not be served for want of sufficient 
force to aid the officer. 

I had thought tliat the Governor was, in some 
sense, the executive officer of the State; that it 
was his business, as a Gt>vemor, to see that the 
laws of the State were executed; while, as a 
man, he took care that he did not, by so doing, 
break the laws of humanity; but when there is 
any special important use for him, he is useless, 
or worse than useless, and permits the laws of 
the State to go unexecuted. Perhaps I do not 
know what are the duties of a Governor; but if 
to be a Governor requires to subject one's self 
to so much ignominy without remedy, if it is to 
put a restraint upon my manhood, I shall take 
care never to be Governor of Massachusetts. I 
have not read far in the statutes of this Com- 
monwealth. It is not profitable reading. They 
do not always say what is true; and they do not 
always mean what they say. What I am con- 
cerned to know is, that that man's influence and 
authority were on the side of the slaveholdert 
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and not of the slave, — of the guilty, and not of 
the innocent, — of injustice, and not of justice. 
I never saw him of whom I speak; indeed, I 
did not know that he was Oovemor until this 
event occurred. I heard of him and Anthony 
Bums at the same time, and thus, undoubtedly, 
most will hear of him. So far am I from being 
governed by him. I do not mean that it was 
anything to his discredit that I had not heard 
of him, only that I heard what I did. The 
worst I shall say of him is, that he proved no 
better than the majority of his constituents 
would be likely to prove. In my opinion, he 
was not equal to the occasion. 

The whole military force of the State is at 
the service of a Mr. Suttle, a slaveholder from 
Viiginia, to enable him to catch a man whom 
he calls his property; but not a soldier is 
offered to save a citizen of Massachusetts from 
being kidnappedl Is this what all these sol* 
diers, all this training^ have been for these 
seventy -nine years past? Have they been 
trained merely to rob Mexico and carry back 
fugitive slaves to their masters? 

These very nights I heard the sound of a 
drum m our streets. There were men training 
still; and for what? I could with an effort 
pardon the cockerels of Conoord for crowing 
•till, for ihey, perehaaoe, had not been beaten 
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that morning; but I could not excuse this rub- 
a-dub of the ** trainers.'* The slave was carried 
back by exactly such as these; i. e., by the sol."\ 
dier, of whom the best you can say in this con- > 
nection is that he is a fool made conspicuous J 
by a painted coat. 

Three years ago, also, just a week after the 
authorities of Boston assembled to carry back 
a perfectly innocent man, and one whom they 
knew to be innocent, into slavery, the inhabi- 
tants of Concord caused the bells to be rung 
and the cannons to be fired, to celebrate their 
libertj, — and the courage and love of liberty 
of their ancestors who fought at the bridge. 
As if those three millions had fought for the 
right to be free themselves, but to hold in 
slavery three million others. Nowadays, men 7 
wear a fool's-cap, and call it a liberty-cap. Ij 
do not know but there are some who, if they 
were tied to a whipping-post, and could but get 
one hand free, would use it to ring the bells and ^ 
fire the cannons to celebrate their liberty. So 
some of my townsmen took the liberty to ring 
and fire. That was the extent of their freedom; 
and when the sound of the bells died away, their 
liberty died away also; when the powder was 
all expended, their liberty went off with the 
smoke. 
The joke could be no broader if the inmates 
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of the prisims waie to subscribe for all the pow« 
der to be used in such salutes, and hire the jail- 
ers to do the firing and ringing for them, while 
they enjoyed it through the grating. 

This is what I thought about my neighbors. 

Eveiy humane and intelligent inhabitant of 
Ccmoord, when he or she heard those bells and 
those cannons, thought not with pride of the 
erents of the 19th of April, 1776, but with 
shame of the events of the 12th of April, 1851. 
But now we hare half buried that old shame 
under a new one. 

Massachusetts sat waiting Mr. Loring's de* 
cision, as if it could in any way affect her own 
criminality. Her crime, tiie most conspicuous 
and £ital crime of all, was permitting him to 
be the umpire in such a case. It was really 
tiie trial of Massachusetts. Ereiy moment that 
she hesitated to set this man free, eyery moment 
that she now hesitates to atone for her crime, 
she is conricted. The Commissioner on her 
case is Gh>d; not Edward G. (rod, but simple 
God. 

I wish my countrymen to consider, that what* 
eyer the human law may be, neither an individ- 
ual nor a nation can ever commit the least act 
of injustice against the obscurest individual 
without havbg to pay the penalty for it. A 
govmnmeDt which deliberately enaots injustice, 
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and persists in it, will at length even become 
the laughing-stock of the world. 

Much has been said about American slavery, 
but I think that we do not even yet realize what 
slavery is. If I were seriously to propose to 
Congress to make mankind into sausages, I 
have no doubt that most of the members would 
smile at my proposition, and if any believed me 
to be in earnest, they would think that I pro- 
posed something much worse than Congress had 
ever done. But if any of them will tell me that 
to make a man into a sausage would be much 
worse, — would be any yorse, — than to make 
him into a slave, — than it was to enact the 
Fugitive Slave Law, — I will accuse him of 
foolishness, of intellectual incapacity, of mak- 
ing a distinction without a difference. The 
one is just as sensible a proposition as the 
other. 

I hear a good deal said about trampling this 
law under foot. Why, one need not go out of 
his way to do that. This law rises not to the 
level of the head or the reason; its natural 
habitat is in the dirt. It was bom and bred, 
and has its life, only in the dust and mire, on a 
level with the feet; and he who walks with free- 
dom, and does not with Hindoo mercy avoid 
treading on every venomous reptile, will inevi- 
tably tread on it, and so trample it un^ foot, 
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—and Webster, its maker, with it, like the dirt- 
bug and its balL 

Becent events will be valuable as a critidsm 
on the administration of justice in our midst, 
or» rather, as showing what are the true re- 
sources of justice in any community. It has 
come to this, that the friends of liberty, the 
friends of the slave, have slmddered when they 
have understood that his fate was left to the legal 
tribunals of tlie country to be decided. Free 
men have no faith that justice will be awarded 
in such a case. Tlie judge may decide this way 
or that; it is a kind of accident, at best. It is 
evident that he is not a competent authority in 
so important a case. It is no time, then, to 
be judging according to his precedents, but to 
establish a precedent for the future. I would 
much rather trust to the sentiment of the people. 
In their vote you would get something of some 
value, at least, however small; but in the other 
ease, only the trammeled judgment of an indi- 
vidual, of no significance, be it which way it 
might. 

It is to some extent fatal to the courts, when 
the people are compelled to go behind them. I 
do not wish to believe that the courts were made 
for fair weather, and for very civil cases merely; 
but think of leaving it to any court in the land 
to decide whether more than three millions of 
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people, in this case a sixth part of a nation, 
have a right to be freemen or not I But it has 
been left to the courts of jtutice^ so called,. — to 
the Supreme G>urt of the land, — and, as you 
all know, recognising no authority but the Con- 
stitution, it haa decided that the three millions 
are and shall continue to be slaves. Such 
judges as these are merely the inspectors of a 
pick -lock and murderer's tools, to tell him 
whether they are in working order or not, and 
there they think that their responsibility ends. 
There was a prior case on the docket, which 
they, as judges appointed by God, had no right 
to skip; which having been justly settled, they 
would have been saved from this hiuniliation. 
It was the case of the murderer himself. 

The law will never make men free; it is men 
who have got to make the law free. They are 
the lovers of law and order who observe the law 
when the government breaks it. 

Among human beings, the judge whose words 
seal the fate of a man furthest into eternity is 
not he who merely pronounces the verdict of the 
law, but he, whoever he may be, who, from a 
love of truth, and unprejudiced by any custom 
or enactment of men, utters a true opinion or 
sentence concerning him. He it is that S6n- 
tences him. Whoever can discern truth has 
received his commission from a higher source 
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than the chiefest justice in the world who can 
dincem only law. He finds liimself constituted 
judge of tlie judge. Strange that it should be 
necessary to state such simple truths! 

I am more and more convinced that, with 
reference to any public question, it is more im- 
portant to know what the country Uiinks of it 
than what the city thinks. The city does not 
think much. On any moral question, I would 
rather have the opinion of Boxboro' than of 
Boston and New York put together. When 
the former speaks, I feel as if somebody had 
spoken, as if humanity/ was yet, and a reasona- 
ble being had asserted its rights, — as if some 
nnprejudiced men among the countiy 's hills had 
at length turned their attention to the subject, 
and by a few sensible words redeemed the rep- 
utation of the race. When, in some obscure 
country town, the farmers come together to a 
special town-meeting, to express their opinion 
on some subject which is vexing the land, that, 
I think, is the true Congress, and the most 
respectable one that is ever assembled in the 
United States. 

It is evident that there ^tre, in this Common- 
wealth at least, two parties, becoming more and 
more distinct, — the party of the city, and the 
party of the country. I know that tiie country 
m mean enonght but I am i^aA to believe tlu^ 
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there is a slight difference in her favor. But 
as yet she has few, if any organs, through 
which to express herself. The editorials which 
she reads, like the news, come from the sea- 
board. Let us, the inhabitants of tlie country, 
cultivate self-respect. Let us not send to the 
city for aught more essential tlian our broad- 
cloths and groceries; or, if we read the opin- 
ions of the city, let us entertain opinions of our 
own. 

Among measures to be adopted, I would sug- 
gest to make as earnest and vigorous an assault 
on the press as has ab-eady been made, and with 
effect, on the church. The church has much 
improved within a few years; but the press is, 
almost without exception, corrupt. I believe 
that in this country the press exerts ^ greater 
and a more pernicious influence than the church 
did in its worst period. We are not a religious 
people, but we are a nation of politicians. We 
do not care for the Bible, but we do care for 
the newspaper. At any meeting of politicians, 
—like that at Concord the other evening, for 
instance, — how impertinent it would be to 
quote from the Bible 1 how pertinent to quote 
from a newspaper or from the Constitutbn I 
The newspaper is a Bible which we read every 
morning and every afternoon, standing and sit- 
ting, riding and walking. It is a Bible whieh 
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eveiy y"^« carries in his pocket, which lies on 
every table and counter, and which the mail, 
and thousands of missionaries, are continually 
dispersing. It is, in short, the only book 
which America has printed, and which America 
reads. So wide is its influence. The editor 
is a preacher whom you voluntarily support. 
Your tax is commonly one cent daily, and it 
costs nothing for pew hire. But how many of 
these preachers preach the truth? I repeat the 
testimony of many an intelligent foreigner, as 
well as my own convictions, when I say, that 
probably no country was ever ruled by so mean 
a dass of tyrants as, with a few noble excep- 
tions, are the editors of tlie periodical press in 
this country. And as they live and rule only 
by their servility, and appealing to the worse, 
and not the better, nature of man, the people 
who read them are in the condition of the dog 
that returns to his vomit. 

The Liberator and the Commonwealth were 
tiie only papers in Boston, as far as I know, 
which made themselves heard in condemnation 
of the cowardice and meanness of the authori- 
ties of that cily, as exhibited in *51. The 
other journals, almost without exception, by 
tiieir manner of referring to and speaking of 
the Fugitive Slave Law, and the carrying back 
ef the slave Sims, insulted the common sense 
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of the country, at least. And, for the most 
part, they did this, one would say, because they 
thought so to secure the approbation of their 
patrons, not being aware that a sounder senti- 
ment prevailed to any extent in the heart of the 
Commonwealth. I am told that some of them 
have improved of late; but they are still emi- 
nentiy time-serving. Such is the character tiiey 
have won. 

But, thank fortune, this preacher can be even 
more easily reached by the weapons of the 
reformer than could the recreant priest. The 
free men of New England have only to refrain 
from purchasing and reading these sheets, have 
only to withhold thoir cents, to kill a score of 
them at once. One whom I respect told me 
that he purchased Mitchell's Citizen in the 
cars, and then threw it out the window. But 
would not his contempt have been more fatally 
expressed if he had not bought it? 

Are they Americans? are tiioy New Eng- 
landers? are they inhabitants of Lexington and 
Concord and Framingham, who read and sup« 
port the Boston Poetr MaUy Journal Adver* 
tiser^ Courier^ and Times? Are these the 
Flags of our Union? I am not a newspaper 
reader, and may omit to name the worst. 

Could slavery suggest a more complete ser« 
vilify than some of these journals exhibit? Is 
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there any dust which their conduct does not 
lick, and make fouler still with its slime? I do 
not know whether the Boston Herald is still in 
exbtenoe, but I remember to have seen it about 
the streets when Sims was carried off. Did it 
not act its part well,— serve its master faith- 
falljl How could it have gone lower on its 
heUy? How can a man stoop lower than he is 
low? do more than put his extremities in the 
place of the head he has? than make his head 
his lower extremity? When I have taken up 
this paper with my cuffs turned up, I have 
heard the gurgling of the sewer through every 
column. I have felt that I was handling a 
paper picked out of the public gutters, a leaf 
from the gospel of the gambling-house, the 
gxoggery, and the brothel, harmonbing with the 
gospel of the Merchants' Exchange. 

The majority of the men of the North, and 
of the South and East and West, are not men 
of principle. If they vote, they do not send, 
men to Congress on errands of humanity; but 
while their brothers and sisters are being 
scourged and hung for loving liberty, while — I 
might here insert all that slavery implies and is 
-»it is the mismanagement of wood and iron 
and stone and gold which concerns them. Do 
what you will, O Government, with my wife and 
ehiUient my mother and brother, nqr father 
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and sister, I will obey your commands to the 
letter. It will indeed grieve me if you hurt 
them, if you deliver them to overseers to be 
hunted by hounds or to be whipped to death; 
but, nevertheless, I will peaceably pursue my 
chosen calling on this fair earth, until per- 
chance, one day, when I have put on mourning 
for them dexul, I shall have persuaded you to 
relent. Such is the attitude, such are the words 
of Massachusetts. 

Ratlier than do thus, I need not say what 
match I would touch, what system endeavor to 
blow up; but as I love my life, I would side 
with the light, and let the dark earth roll from 
under me, calling my mother and my brother to 
follow. 

I would remind my countrymen that they 
are to be men first, and Americans only at a 
late and convenient hour. No matter how val- j 
uable law may be to protect your property, even/ 
to keep soul and body together, if it do not keep 
you and humanity together. 

I am sorry to say that I doubt if there is a 
judge in Massachusetts who is prepared to re- 
sign his office, and get his living innocently, 
whenever it is required of him to pass sentence 
under a law which is merely contrary to the law 
of God. I am compelled to see that they put 
themselves, or rather are by character, in this 
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lespeet, exactly on a level with the marine who 
discharges his mnsket in any direction he is 
ordered to. They are jnst as much tools, and 
as little men. Certainly, Aey are not the more 
to be respected, because their master enslaves 
their understandings and consciences, instead 
of their bodies. 

The judges and Uwyers, — simply as such, I 

Biean, and aU men of expediency, try this 

ease by a very low and incompetent standard. 
They consider, not whether the Fugitive Slave 
Law is right, but whether it is what they call 
coMtUutional. Is virtue constitutional, or 
vice 7 Is equity constitutional, or iniqui^? 
In important moral and vital questions, like 
this, it is just as impertinent to ask whether a 
law is constitutional or not, as to ask whether 
it is profitable or not. They persist in being 
the servants of the worst of men, and not the 
servants of humanity. The question is, not 
whether you or your grandfather, seventy years 
ago, did not enter into an agi-eement to serve 
the Devil, and that service is not accordingly 
now due; but whether you will not now, for 
once and at kst, serve God, — in spite of your 
own past recreancy, or that of your ancestor, — 
by obeying that eternal and only just CoNsn- 
TunoH, which He, and not any Jefferson or 
Adams, has written in your being.^ 
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The amount of it is, if the majority vote the 
DevU to be God, the minority wiU lire and 
behave accordingly, — and obey tlio suooesaful 
candidate, trusting that, some time or other, 
by some Speaker's casting-vote, perhaps, they 
may reinstate God. This is the highest prin- 
ciple I can get out or invent for my neighbors. 
These men act as if they believed that they 
could safely slide down a hill a little way, —or 
a good way,— and would surely come to a 
place, by and by, where they could begin to 
slide up again. This is expediency, or clioos- 
mg that course which offers the slightest obsta. 
cles to the feet, that is, a downhill one. But 
tliere is no such thing as accomplishing a 
righteous reform by the use of "expediency." 
There is no such thing as sliding up hiU. In 
morals the only sliders are backsliders. 

Thus we steadily worship Mammon, both 
school and state and church, and on the seventh 
day curse God with a tintamar from one end of i ' 
the Union to the other. 

Will mankind never learn that policy is not 
morality,- that it never secures any moral 
right, but considers merely what is expedient? 
chooses the avaihble candidate, — who is in- 
variably the Devil, —and what right have his 
constituents to be surprised, because the DevU 
does not behave like an angel of light? What 
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is wwted is men, not of policy, but of probity, 
—who w6ogniae a higher law than the Consti- 
tutton, or the decUion of the majority. The 
fate of the eountry does not depend on how you 
vote at the polls, —the worst man is as strong 
as the best at that game; it does not depend on 
what kind of paper you drop into the ballot- 
boK onoe a year, but on what kind of man you 
drop frwn your chamber into the street every 

noming. 

What should concern Massachusetts is not 
the Nebraska Bill, nor the Fugitive Slave Bill, 
but her own shiveholding and servUity. Let 
• the State dissolve her union with the skve- 
holder. She may wriggle and hesitate, and ask 
leave ta read the Constitution once more; but 
•he ean find no respectable kw or precedent 
whieh sanctions the continuance of such a 
unioii for an instant. 

f Let each inhabitant of tiie State dissolve his 
J union with her, as long as she dekys to do her 

V The events of tiie past month teach me to dis- 
trust Fame. I see that she does not finely dis- 
criminate, but coarsely hurrahs. She considers 
not the Mmple heroism of an action, but only as 
it is connected witii its apparent consequences. 
She praises till she is hoarse ^ easy exploit of 
tiie BoetMi tea party, bqt will be oompamtively 
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silent about the braver and more disinterestedly 
heroic attack on the Boston Court-House, aim- 
ply because it was unsuccessful! 

Covered with disgrace, the State has sat 
down cooUy to try for their lives and liberties 
the men who attempted to do its duty for it. 
And this is called justice I They who have 
shown that they can behave particularly well 
may perchance be put under bonds for their 
good behavior. They whom truth requires at 
present to plead guilty are, of all the inhabi- 
tants of the State, preeminently innocent. 
While the Governor, and the Mayor, and 
countless officers of the Commonwealth are at 
large, the champions of liberty are imprisoned. 

Only they are guiltless who commit the crime 
of contempt of such a court. It behooves eveiy 
man to see that his influence is on the side of 
justice, and let the courts make their own char- 
acters. My sympathies in this case are wholly 
with the accused, and wholly against their accus- 
ers and judges. Justice is sweet and musical; 
but injustice is harsh and discordant. The 
judge still sits grinding at his organ, but it 
yields no music, and we hear only the sound of 
the handle. He believes that all the music re« 
sides in the handle, and the crowd toss him their 
coppers the same as before. 

Do you suppose that that Massachusetts 
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which is now doing these things, — which hesi* 
tates to crown these men, some of whose hiw* 
yen, and even judges, perchance, may be 
driven to take refuge in some poor quibble, 
that they may not whoUy outrage their instinc- 
tive sense of justice, — do you suppose that she 
is anything but base and servile? that she is the 
champion of liberty? 

Show me a free state, and a court truly of 
justice, and I will fight for them, if need be; 
but show me Massachusetts, and I refuse her 
my allegiance, and express contempt for her 
.courts. 

The effect of a good government is to make 
life more valuable, — of a bad one, to make it 
less valuable. We can afford that railroad and 
all merely material stock should lose some of 
its value, for that only compels us to live more 
simply and economically; but suppose that the 
value of life itself should be diminished I How 
can we make a less demand on man and nature, 
how live more economically in respect to virtue 
and all noble qualities, than we do? I have 
lived for the last month — and I think tluit 
eveiy man in Massachusetts capable of the sen- 
timent of patriotism must have had a similar 
experience— ^ with the sense of having suffered 
a vast and indefinite loss. I did not know at 
first what ailed me* At last it occurred to me 
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that what I had lost was a country^ I had never 
respected the government near to which I lived, 
but I had foolishly thought that I might manage 
to live here, minding my private affairs, and 
forget it. For my part, my old and worthiest 
pursuits have lost I cannot say how much of 
their attraction, and I feel that my investment 
in life here is worth many per cent, less since 
Massachusetts last deliberately sent back an 
innocent man, Anthony Bums, to slavery* I 
dwelt before, perhaps, in the illusion that my 
life passed somewhere only between heaven and 
heU, but now I cannot persuade myself that I 
do not dwell w/wUt/ within hell. The site of 
tliat political organization called Massachusetts 
is to me morally covered with volcanic scoria 
and cinders, such as Milton describes in the 
infernal regions. If there is any hell more 
unprincipled than our rulers, and we, the ruled, 
I feel curious to see it. Life itself being worth 
less, all things with it, which minister to it, are ' 
worth less. Suppose you have a small library, 
with pictures to adorn the walls,— a garden 
laid out around,— and contemphite scientific 
and literary pursuits, and discover all at once 
that your villa, with aU its contents, is located 
iu hell, and that the justice of the peace has a 
cloven foot and a forked tail,— do not these 
tilings suddenly lose their value in your eyes? 
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I feel that, to some extent, the State has fa- 
tally interfered with my lawful business. It has 
not only interrupted me in my passage through 
Court Street on errands of trade, but it has in- 
terrupted me and every man on his onward and 
upward path, on which he had trusted soon to 
leave Court Street far behind. What right had 
it to remind me of Court Street? I have found 
that hollow which even I had relied on for solid. 
. I am surprised to see men going about their 
business as if nothing had happened* I say to 
myself, ** Unfortunates I they have not heard 
the news." I am surprised tiiat the man whom 
I just met on horseback should be so earnest to 
overtake his newly bought cows running away, 
—since all property is insecure, and if they do 
not run away again, they nuiy be taken away 
from him when he gets them. Fooll does he 
not know that his seed-oom is worth less this 
year, — that all beneficent harvests fail as you 
approach the empire of hell? No prudent man 
will build a stone house under these circum- 
stances, or engage in any peaceful enterprise 
which it requires a long time to accomplish. 
Art is as long as ever, but life is more inter- 
rupted and lews available for a man's proper 
pursuits. It is not an era of repose. We have 
used up aU our inherited freedom* If we would 
save oar lives, we must fight for them. 
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.liT^.^""^ ^"' ^^ ^"^ P^^d«5 but what 
signifies the beauty of nature when men a^ 

reflected m them; when we are not sei^ne 1 
go not to them. Who can be serene ba^ir 
tiy where both the rulers and Uie ruled^e 
without principle? The remembranrS m^ 
I'^.r?'"^"^- My thoughts are m»! 

But it chanced the other day that I scented n 
nwiamved. It is the emblem of purity. It 

.wrto^rr? n'*^ ** "^ «'«• -«» - 

sweet to the scent, as if to show us what puritr 

f't'irr ""t -• -<« can be extS 
from, the slime and muck of earth. I think I 

S^'^ft'^'f ' r «-*^ opened f:'' 
mile. What confirmation of our hopes is in 
the fragrance of this flowerl I .haU not Z 
soon despair of the world for it, notwith^ld i 

11 •Y^'^'J^^ *'•" *^^'^'«» *»'! want of 
principle of Northern men. It suggests wh^t 
^d of laws have p^vailed longest widtl 
and stUl prevail, and that the time may como 
when mans deed, will smell as sweet. l^T^ 
the odor which the plant emits. If Nature Z 
compound this fragrance still annuaUyT.^ 
beheve her .till young and frfl of ^^^r,^ 
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integrity and genios unimpaired, and that there 
is virtue even in man, too, who is fitted to per- 
ceive and love it. It reminds me that Nature 
has been partner to no Missouri Compromise. I 
scent no compromise in the fragrance of the 
water-lily. It is not a Nymphcea Douolassii. 
In it, the sweet, and pure, and innocent are 
wholly sundered from the obscene and baleful. 
I do not scent in this the time-serving irresolu- 
tion of a Massachusetts Governor, nor of a Bos- 
ton Mayor. So behave that the odor of your 
actions may enhance the general sweetness of 
the atmosphere, that when we behold or scent a 
flower, we may not be reminded how inconsis- 
tent your deeds are with it; for all odor is but 
one form of advertisement of a moral quality, 
and if fair actions had not been performed, the 
lily would not smell sweet. The foul slime 
stands for the sloth and vice of man, the decay 
of humanity; the fragrant flower that springs 
from it, for the purity and courage which are 
, immortal. 

Slaveiy and servility haye produced no sweet- 
scented flower annually, to charm the senses of 
men, for they have no real life: they are merely 
a decaying and a death, offensive to all healthy 
nostrils. We do not complain that they Kwc, 
bat that they do not get hurled. Let the living 
harj ihem; even they are good for manure. 
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A PLEA FOR CAPTAIN JOHN BROWN 

I TRUST that you will pardon me for being 
here. I do not wish to force my thoughts upon 
you, but I feel forced myself. Little as I know 
of Captain Brown, I wcmld fain do my part to 
correct the tone and the statements of the news- 
papers, and of my countrymen generally, re- 
specting his character and actions. It costs us 
nothing to be just. We can at least express our 
sympathy with, and admiration of, him and his 
companions, and that is what I now propose to do. 

First, as to his history. I will endeavor to 
omit, as much as ix>ssible, what you have al- 
ready read. I need not describe his person to 
you, for probably most of you have seen and 
will not soon forget him. I am told that his 
grandfather, John Brown, was an officer in the 
Revolution; that he himself was bom in Con- 
necticut about the beginning of this century, 
but early went with his father to Ohio. I heard 
him say that his father was a contractor t^ho 
furnished beef to the army there, in the war of 
1812; that he accompanied him to the camp, 
and assisted him in that employment, seeing 
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a good deal of military life, — more, perhaps, 
than if he had been a soldier; for he was often 
present at tiie councils of the officers. Espe- 
cially, he learned by experience how armies are 
supplied and maintained in the field, — a work 
which, he observed, requires at least as much 
experience and skill as to lead them in battle. 
He said that few persons had any conception of 
the cost, OYen the pecuniary cost, of filing a 
single bullet in war. He saw enough, at any 
rate, to disgust him with a military life; indeed, 
to excite in him a great abhorrence of it; so 
much so, that though he was tempted by the 
offer of some petty office in the army, when he 
was about eighteen, he not only declined that, 
but he also refused to train when warned, and 
was fined for it. He then resolved that he 
would never have anything to do with any war, 
unless it were a war for liberty. 

When the troubles in Kansas began, he sent 
several of his sons thither to strongmen the 
party of the Free State men, fitting them out 
with such weapons as he had ; telling them that 
if the troubles should increase, and there should 
be need of him, he would follow, to assist them 
with his hand and counsel. This, as you all 

(know, he soon after did; and it was through 
-^his agency, ha more than any other's, that 

' Kansas was made free* 
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For a part of his life he was a surveyor, and 
at one time he was engaged in wool-growing, 
and he went to Europe as an agent about that 
business. There, as everjrwhore, he had his 
eyes about him, and made many original obser- 
vations. He said, for instance, that he saw 
why the soil of England was so rich, and that 
of Germany (I think it was) so poor, and he 
thought of writing to some of the crowned heads 
about it. It was because in England the peas- 
antry live on the soil which they cultivate, but 
in Germany they are gathered into villages at 
night. It is a pity that he did not make a book 
of his observations. 

I should say that he was an old-fashioned 
man in his respect for the Constitution, and his 
faith in the permanence of this Union. Sla* 
very he deemed to be whoUy opposed to these, 
and he was its determined foe. 

He was by descent and birth a New England 
farmer, a man of great common sense, deliber- 
ate and practical as that class is, apd tenfold 
more so. He was like the best of those who 
stood at Concord Bridge once, on Lexington 
Common, and on Bunker Hill, only he was 
firmer and higher principled than any that I 
have chanced to hear of as there. It wrife no 
abolition lecturer that converted him* Ethan 
Allen and Stark, with whom he may in some 
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xespeeU be c(mipared, were rangen m a lower 
and less important fieUL Tliey could brarely 
face their country *8 f ocb, but he had the courage 
to £ace hit country herself when the was in the 
wrong. A Western writer says, to account for 
his escape from so many perils, that he was 
ecmcealed under a "^rural exterior;** as if, in 
that praii*ie land, a hero should, by good rights, 
wear a citizen's dress only. 

He did not go to the college called Harvard, 
good old Alma Mater as she is. He was not 
fed on the pap that is there furnished. As he 
phrased it, ^I know no more of grammar than 
one of your calves.*' But he went to tlie great 
university of the West, where he sedulously 
pursued the study of Liberty, for which he had 
early betrayed a fondness, and having token 
many d^rees, he finally commenced the public 
practice of Humanity in Kansas, as you all 
know. Such were his humanities^ and not any 
study of grammar. He would have left aOreek 
accent slanting the w«mg way, and righted up 
a falling man. 

He was one of that dass of whom we hear a 
great deal, but, for the most part, see noUiing 
at all,— the Puritans. It would be in vam to 
kin him. He died ktely in the time of Crom- 
well, but he re^>peared here. Why should he 
not? SouM of the Puritan stock are said to 
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have come over and settled in New England. X 
They were a class that did something else than / 
celebrate their forefathers' day, and eat parched I 
com in remembrance of that time. They were ^^ 
neither Democrats nor Republicans, but men of / 
simple habits, straightforward, prayerful; not / 
thinking much of rulers who did not fear God, / 
not making nmny compromises, nor seeking j 
after available candidates. / 

**In his camp,'/ as one has recently written, 
and as I have myself heard him state, *^he per- 
mitted no profanity; no man of loose morals 
was suffered to remain there, unless, indeed, as > 
a prisoner of war. *I would rather,' said he, | 
*have the small-pox, yeUow fever, and cholera, W 
all together in my camp, than a man without ( 
principle. ... It is a mistake, sir, that our \ 
people make, when they think that bullies are y^ 
the best fighters, or that they are the fit men 
to oppose these Southerners. Give me men 
of good principles, — God-fearing men, — men 
who respect themselves, and with a dozen of 
them I will oppose any hundred such mmi as 
these Buford ruffians.' '' He said that if one 
offered himself to be a soldier under him, who 
was forward to tell what he could or would do 
if he could only get sight of the enemy, he had 
but little confidence in him. 
He was never able tp find more than a score 
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or 80 of recruits whom he would accept, and 
only about a dozen, among them his sons, in 
whom he had perfect f aith« When he was here, 
some years ago, he showed to a few a little 
manuscript book, — his ^orderly book ** I tliink 
he called it, — containing the names of his com- 
pany in Kansas, and the rules by which they 
bound themselves; and he stated fhat several of 
them had already sealed the contract with their 
blood. When some one remarked that, with 
the addition of a chaplain, it would have been a 
perfect Cromwellian troop, he observed that he 
would have been glad to add a chaplain to the 
list, if he could have found one who could fill 
that <^ce worthily. It is easy enough to find 
one for the United States army. I believe that 
he had prayers in his camp morning and even- 



ingi 



nevertheless. 
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He was a man of Spartan habits, and at sixty. 
was scrupulous about his diet at your table, 
excusing himself by saying that he must eat 
sparingly and fare hard, as became a soldier, 
or one who was fitting himself for difiicult en- 
terprises, a life of exposure. 
//' A man of rare common sense and directness 
of speech, as of action; a transcendentalist 
above all, a man of ideas and principles, — that 
was what distinguished him. Not yielding to a 
whim or transient impulse, but canying out the 
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purpose of a life. I noticed that he did not 
overstate anything, but spoke within bounds. I 
remember, particularly, how, in his speech 
here, he referred to what his family had suffered 
in Kansas, without ever giving the least vent 
to his pent-up fire. It was a volcano with an 
ordinary chimney-flue. Also referring to the 
deeds of certain Border Ruffians, he said, rap- 
idly paring away his speech, like an experienced 
soldier, keeping a reserve of force and mean- 
ing, "They had a perfect right to be hung." 
He was not in the least a rhetorician, was not 
talking to Buncombe or his constituents any- 
where, had no need to invent anything but to 
tell the simple truth, and communicate his own 
resolution; therefore he appeared incomparably 
strong, and eloquence in Congress and elsewhere 
seemed to me at a discount. It was like the 
speeches of Cromwell compared with those of an 
ordinary king. 

As for his tact and prudence, I will merely 
say, that at a time when scarcely a man from 
the Free States was able to reach Kansas by 
any direct route, at least without having his 
arms taken from him, he, carrying what imper- 
fect guns and other weapons he could collect, 
openly and slowly drove an ox-cart through 
Missouri, apparently in the capacity of a sur- 
veyor, with his surveying compass exposed in 
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it, and so passed unsuspected, and had ample 
opportunity to learn the designs of the encmj. 
For some time after his arrival he still followed 
the same profession. When, for instance, he 
saw a knot of the ruffians on the prairie, discuss- 
in£^, of course, the single topic which then occu- 
pied their minds, he would, perhaps, take his 
compass and one of his sons, and proceed to run 
an imaginary line right through the very spot on 
which that conclave had assembled, and when 
he came up to them, he would naturally pause 
and have some talk witii them, learning their 
news, and, at last, all their plans perfectly; and 
having thus completed his real survey he would 
resume his imaginary one, and run on his line 
tin he was out of sight. 

When I expressed surprise ^hat he could live 
in Kansas at all, with a price set upon his head, 
and so large a number, including the authori- 
ties, exasperated against him, he accounted for 
it by saying, **It is* perfectly well understood 
that I will not be taken/' Much of the time 
for some years he has had to skulk in swamps, 
suffering from poverty and from sickness, which 
was the consequence of exposure, befriended 
only by Indians and a few whites. But though 
it might be known that he was lurking in a par- 
ticular swamp, his foes commonly did not caro 
to go in after him. He could even come out ' 
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into a town where there were more Border Ruf- 
fians than Free State men, and transact some 
business, without delaying long, and yet not be 
molested; for, said he, ^*uo little handful of 
men were willing to undertake it, and a large 
body could not be got together in season.*' 

As for his recent failure, we do not know the 
facts about it. It was evidently far from being 
a wild and desperate attempt. His enemy, Mr. 
Vallandigham, is compelled to say that *St was ~ 
among the best planned and executed conspira- 
oies that ever failed." 

Not to mention his other successes, was it a 
failure, or did it show a want of good manage- 
ment, to deliver from bondage a do2en human 
beings, and walk off with them by broad day« 
light^ for weeks if not months, at a leisurely 
pace, through one State after another, for half 
tlie length of the North, conspicuous to all par- 
ties, with a price set upon his head, going into 
a court-room on his way and telling wlu^ he had i 
done, thus convincing Missouri that it was not 
profitable to try to hold slaves in his neighbor- 
hood?— and this, not because the government 
menials were lenient, but because they were 
afraid of him. 

Yet he did not attribute his success, foolishly, 
to "his star," or to any magic. He said, truly, 
tiiat the reason why such greatly superior num* 
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ben qnafled before him was, as one of bis pris- 
oners confessed, because they lacked a cause^ — 
% kind of annor which he and his party never 
lacked. When tiie time came, few men were 
found willing to lay down their lives in defense 
of what they knew to be wrong; they did not 
like that this should be their last act in this 
world. 

But to make haste to his last act, and its 
effects. 

The newspapers seem to ignore, or perhaps 
are really ignorant, of the fact that there are at 
least as many as two or three individuals to a 
town throughout the North who think much as 
the presait speaker does about him and his en* 
terprise. I do not hesitate to say that they are 
an important and growing party. We aspire 
to be something more than stupid and timid 
chattels, pretending to read history and our 
Bibles, but desecrating eveiy house and every 
day we breathe in. Perhaps anxious politicians 
may prove that only seventeen white men and 
five negroee were concerned in the late en- 
terprise; but their very anxiety to prove this 
might suggest to themselves that all is not told. 
Why do they still dodge the truth? They are 
so anxious because of a dim consciousness of 
the &ct, which they do not distinctly face, that 
at least a million of the free inhabitants of the 
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United States would have rejoiced if it had suc- 
ceeded*. They at most only criticise the tactics. 
Though we wear no crape, the thought of that 
man's position and probable fate* is spoiling 
many a man's day here at the North for other 
thinking. If any one who has seen Imn here 
can pursue successfully any other train of 
thought, I do not know what he is made of. If 
there is any such who gets his usual allowance 
of sleep, I will warrant him to fatten easily 
under any circumstances which do not touch his 
body or purse. I put a piece of paper and a 
pencil under my pillow, and when I could not 
sleep I wrote in the dark. 

On the whole, my respect for my fellow-men, 
except as one may outweigh a million, is not 
being increased these days. I have noticed the 
cold-blooded way in which newspaper writers 
and men generally speak of this event, as if 
an ordinary malefactor, though one of imusual 
**pluck,** — as the Governor of Virginia is re* 
ported to have said, using the language of the 
cock-pit, ^the gamest man he ever saw," — r-had 
been caught, and were about to be hung. He 
was not dreaming of his foes when the governor 
thought he looked so brave. It turns what 
sweetness I have to gall, to hear, or hear of, 
the remarks of some of my neighbors. When 
we heard at first that he was dead, one of my 
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townsmen observed tliat ^^be died as the fool 
dieth;** wliicli, pardon me, for an instant sug- 
gested a likeness in him dying to my neighbor 
Uving. Others, craveu-hcarted, said disparag- 
ingly, that **he threw his life away," because 
be resisted the government. Which way have 
they thrown their lives, pray?— such as would 
praise a man for attacking singly an ordinary 
baud of thieves or murdei*ors. I hear another 
ask, Yankee-Uke, **What will he gain by it?'' 
as if he expected to fill his pockets by this en- 
terprise. Such a one has no idea of gain but 
in this worldly sense. If it does not lead to a 
'^surprise " party, if he does not get a new pair 
of boots, or a vote of thanks, it must be a fail- 
ure. **But he wonH gain anything by it." 
Wen, no, I don't suppose he could get four- 
and-sixpence a day for being hung, take the 
year round; but then he stands a chance to save 
a considerable part of his soul, — and 9uch a 
s(ndl — when you do not. No doubt you can 
get more in your market for a quart of milk 
than for a quart of blood, but that is not the 
market that heroes carry their blood to. 

Such do not know that like the seed is the 
fruit, and that, in the moral world, when good 
seed is planted, good fruit is inevitable^ and 
does not depend on our watering and cultivat- 
ing; that when yon plant, or bury, ahero in his 
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field, a crop of heroes is sure to spring up. 
This is a seed of such f oroe and vitality, that it 
does not ask our leave to germinate. 

The momentary charge at Balaklava, in obe- 
dience to a blundering command, proving what 
a perfect machine the soldier is, has, properly 
enough, been celebrated by a poet laureate; but 
the steady, and for the most part successful, 
charge of tliis man, for some years, against the 
legions of Slavery, in obedience to an infinitely 
higher command, is as much more memorable 
than that as an intelligent and. conscientious 
man is superior to a machine. Do yoa think 
that that will go unsung? 

**Served him right," — **A dangerous man," 
— **He is undoubtedly insane." So they pro- 
ceed to live their sane, and wise, and altogether 
admirable lives, reading their Plutarch a little, 
but chiefly pausing at that feat of Putnam, who 
was let down into a wolf's den; and in this wise 
tliey nourish themselves for brave and patriotic 
deeds some time or other. The Tract Society 
could afford to print that story of Putoam. 
You might open the district schools with the 
reading of it, for there is nothing about Slavery 
or the Church in it; unless it occurs to the 
reader that some pastors are wclvtB in sheep's 
.dothing. ^The American Board of Commis- 
sioners for Foreign Missions/' eveui might dare 
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to protest against that wolf. I have heard of 
boards, and of American boards, but it chances 
that I never heard of this particular lumber till 
lately. And yet I hear of Northern men, and 
women, and children, by families, buying a 
•* life-membership" in such societies as these. 
A life-membership in the gravel You can get 
Imried cheaper than that. 

Our foes are in our midst and all about us. 
There is hardly a house but is divided against 
itself, for our foe is the all but universal wood- 
enness of both head and heart, the want of vi- 
tality in man, which is the effect of our vice; 
and hence are begotten fear, superstition, big- 
otry, persecution, and slavery of all kinds. We 
are mere figure-heads upon a hulk, with livers 
in the place of hearts. The curse is the worship 
of idols, which at length changes the worshiper 
into a stone image himself; and the New Eng- 
luider is just as much an idolater as the Hin- 
doo. This man was an exception, for he did 
not set up even a political graven image be- 
tween hun and his God* 

A church that can never have done with ex- 
eommunicating Christ while it exists I Away 
with your broad and flat churches, and your nar- 
row and tall churches I Take a step forward, 
and invent a new style of out-houses. Invent a . 
•alt that will save yon, and defend our nostrils. 
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The modem Christian is a man who has con- 
sented to say all the prayers in the liturgy, pro- 
vided you will let him go straight to bed and 
sleep quietly afterward. All his prayers begin 
with **Now I lay me down 'to sleep," and he is 
forever looking forward to the time when he 
shall go to his ^long rest." He has consented 
to perform certain old-established charities, too, 
after a fashion, but he does not wish to hear of 
any new-fangled ones; he doesn^t wish to have 
any supplementary articles added to the con- 
tract, to fit it to the present time. He shows 
the whites of his eyes on the Sabbath, and the 
bkoks all the rest of the week. The evil is not 
merely a stagnation of blood, but a stagnation 
of spirit. Many, no doubt, are well disposed, 
but sluggish by constitution and by habit, and 
they cannot conceive of a man who is actuated 
by higher motives than they are. Accordingly 
they pronounce this man insane, for they know 
that thet/ could never act as he does, as long as ' 
they are themselves. 

We dream of foreign countries, of other 
times and races of men, placing them at a dis- 
tance in history or space; but let some signifi- 
cant event like the present occur in our midst, 
and we discover, often, this distance and this 
strangeness between us and our nearest neigh- 
bors. They are our Austrias, and Chinas, and 
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South Sea Mands. Our crowded society be- 
comes well spaced all at once, clean and liand- 
some to the eye, — a city of magnificent dis- 
tances. We discover why it was that we never 
got beyond compliments and surfaces with them 
before; we become aware of as many versts 
between us and them as here are between a 
wandering Tartar and a Chinese town. The 
thoughtf id man becomes a hermit in the thor- 
oughfares of the market- phice. Impassable 
seas suddenly find their level between us, or 
dumb steppes stretch themselves out there. It 
is the diflference of constitution, of intelligence, 
and faith, and not streams and mountains, that 
make the true and bipassable boundaries be- 
tween individuals and between states. None 
but the like-minded can come plenipotentiary to 
our court. 

I read all tlie newspapers I could get witliin 
a week after this event, and 1 do not remember 
in them a single expression of sympathy for 
these men. I have since seen one noble state- 
ment, in a Boston paper, not editorial. Some 
voluminous sheets decided not to print the full 
report of Brown's words to the exclusion of 
other matter. It was as if a publisher should 
reject the manuscript of the New Testament, 
and print Wilson's Ust speech. The same 
journal which contained this prognant news 
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was chiefly filled, in parallel columns, with the 
reports of the political conventions that wero 
being held. But the descent to them was too 
steep. They should have been spared this con- 
trast, -^been printed in an extra, at least. To 
turn from the voices and deeds of earnest men 
to the cacklinff of political conventions! Office- ^ 
seekers and speech-makers, who do not so much j 
as lay an honest egg, but wear their breasts 
bare upon an egg of chalkl Their great game 
is the game of straws, or rather that universal 
aboriginal game of the platter, at which the 
Indians cried Aui, bub/ Exclude the reports 
of religious and political conventions, and pub- 
lish the words of a living man. 

But I object not so much to what they have 
omitted as to what they have inserted. Even 
the LibercUor called it ^*a misguided, wild, and 
apparently insane — effort." As for the herd 
of newspapers and magazines, I do not chance 
to know an editor in die country who will de- 
liberately print anything which he knows will 
ultimately and permanently reduce the number 
of his subscribers. They do not believe that it 
would be expedient. How then can they print 
truth? If we do not say pleasant things, they 
argue, nobody will attend to us. And so they 
do like some traveling auctioneers, who sing an 
obscene song, in order to draw a crowd around 
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them. Republican editors, obliged to get their 
sentences ready for the morning edition, and 
aocostomed to look at eveiythmg by the twi- 
light of politics, express no admiration, nor 
true sorrow even, but call these men ^Meluded 
fanatics,*' — ^mistaken men," — "insane,*' or 
*^craied«*' It suggests what a sunt set of edi* 
tors we are blessed with, not "mistaken men; " 
who know very well on which side their bread 
is Imttered, at least. 

A maA does a brave and humane deed, and 
at once, on all sides, we hear people and parties 
declaring, "I didn't do it, nor countenance 
him to do it, in any conceivable way« It can't 
be fairly inferred from my past career/' I, for 
one, am not interested to hear you define your 
position. I don't know that I ever was or 
ever shall be. I think it is mere egotism, or 
impertinent at this time. Ye need n't take so 
much pains to wash your skirts of him. No 
intelligent man will ever be convinced that he 
was any creature of yours. He went and came, 
as he himself informs us, "under the auspices 
of John Brown and noliody else." Tlie Repub* 
lican party does not perceive how many his 
faUwre will make to vote more correctly than 
they would have them. They have counted the 
votes of PennsylvimiA & Com but they have not 
oorreody counted Captain Brown's vote. He 
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has taken the wind out of their sails, — the \u 
tie wind they had, — and they may as' well lie 
to and repair. 

What though he did not belong to your 
clique! Though you may not approve of his 
method or his priuci2)le8, recognize his magna- 
nimity. Would you not like to claim kindred- 
ship with him in that, though in no other thing 
he is like, or likely, to you? Do you think 
that you would lose your reputation so? What 
you lost at the spile, you would gain at the . 
bimg. 

If they do not mean all this, then they do 
not speak the truth, and say what they mean. 
They are simply at their old tricks still. 

"It was always conceded to him," says one 
who caUs him crazy ^ "that he was a conscien- 
tious man, very modest in his demeanor, appar- 
ently inoffensive, until the subject of Slavery 
was introduced, when he would exhibit a feel- 
ing of indignation unparalleled." 

The slave-ship is on her way, crowded with 
its dying victims; new cargoes are being added 
in mid-ocean; a small crew of slaveholders, 
countenanced by a large body of passengers, is 
smothering four millions under the hatches, and 
yet the politician asserts that the only proper 
way by which deliverance is to be obtained 
is by "the quiet diffusion of the sentiments of 
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bumanity/' without any ** outbreak/' As if the 
sentiments of humanity were ever found unac- 
companied by its deeds, and you could disperse 
tbem, all finished to order, the pure article, as 
easily as water with a watering-pot, and so lay 
the dust. What is that that I hear cast over- 
board? The bodies of the dead that have found 
deliveranoe. That is the way we are *Miff us- 
ing** humanity, and its sentiments with it. 

Prominent and influential editors, accustomed 
to deal with politicians, men of an infinitely 
lower grade, say, in their ignorance, tliat he 
acted "on the principle of revenge.** They do 
not know die man. They must enlarge them- 
selves to conceive of him. I have no doubt 
that the time will come when they will begin to 
see him as he was. Tliey have got to conceive 
cyf a man of faith and of religious principle, and 
not a politician or an Indian ; of a man who did 
not wait till he was personally interfered with 
or thwarted in some harmless business before 
lie gave his life to the cause of the oppressed. 

If Walker may be considered the representa- 
tive of the South, I wish I could say that Brown 
was the representative of the North. He was a 
/ superior man. He did not value his bodily life 
i in comparison with ideal things. He did not 
recognise unjust human laws, but resisted them 
as he was bid. For once we are lifted out of the 
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trivialness and dust of politics into the region 
of truth and manhood. No man in America 
has ever stood up so persistently and effectively 
for the dignity of hiunan nature, knowing him- 
self for a man, and the equal of any and all 
governments. In that sense he was the most 
American of us all. He needed no babbling 
lawyer, making false issues, to defend him. 
He was more than a match for all the judges 
that American voters, or office-holders of what- 
ever grade, can create. lie could not have 
been tried by a jury of his peers, because his 
peers did not exist. AVhen a man stands up 
serenely against the condemnation and ven- 
geance pf mankind, rising above them literally 
hy a whole hody^ — even though he were of late 
the vilest murderer, who has settled that matter 
with himself, — the spectacle is a sublime one, 
— did n't ye know it, ye Liberatars^ ye 7W- 
bunes, ye Repvblicansf — and we become orim- \' 
inal in comparison. Do yourselves the honor 
to recognize him. He needs none of your re- 
spect. 

As for the Democratic journals, they are not 
human enough to affect me at all. I do not 
feel indignation at anything they may say. 

I am aware that I anticipate a little, — that 
he was still, at the last accounts, alive in the 
hands of his foes; but that being the case, I 
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have all along found myself thinking and speak- 
ing of him as physically dead. 

I do not believe in erecting statues to those 
who still live in our hearts, whose bones have 
not yet crumbled in the earth around us, but I 
would rather see the statue of Captain Brown 
in the Massachusetts State -House yard than 
that of any other man whom I know* I rejoice 
that I live in this age, that I am his contempo- 
rary. 

What a contrast, when we turn to that politi- 
cal party which is so anxiously shuffling him 
and his plot out of its way, and looking around 
for some available slaveholder, perhaps, to be 
its candidate, at least for one who will execute 
the Fugitive Slave Law, and all tliose other 
unjust laws which he took up arms to annul I 

Insane I A father and six sons, and one son- 
in-law, and several more men besides, — as 
many at least as twelve disciples, — all struck 
with insanity at once; while the same tyrant 
holds with a firmer gripe than ever his four 
millions of slaves, and a thousand sane editors, 
his abettors, are saving their country and their 
bacon I Just as insane were his efforts in Kan- 
sas. . Ask the tyrant who is his most dangerous 
foe, the sane man or the insane? Do the thou- 
sands who know him best, who have rejoiced at 
his deeds in Kansas, and have ajfforded him 
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material aid there, think him insane? Such a 
use of this word is a mere tlrope with most who 
persist in using it, and I have no doubt that 
many of the rest have already in silence re- 
tracted their words. 

Read his admirable answers to Mason and 
others. How they are dwarfed and defeated by 
the contrast I On the one side, half-brutisli, 
half -timid questioning; on the other, truth, 
clear as lightning, crashing into their obscene 
temples. They are made to stand with Pilate, 
and Gessler, and the Inquisition. How ineffec- 
tual their speech and action I and what a void 
their silence I They are but helpless tools in 
this great work. ■ It was no hmnan power that 
gathered them about this preacher. 

What have Massachusetts and the North sent 
a few sane representatives to Congress for, of 
late years? — to declare with effect what kind 
of sentiments? All their speeches put together ^ 
and boiled down — and probably thoy them- 
selves will confess it — do not match for manly 
directness and force, and for simple truth, the 
few casual remarks of crazy John Brown on 
the floor of the Harper's Ferry engine-house, — 
that man whom you are about to hang, to send 
to the other world, though not to represent you 
there. No, he was not our representative in 
any sense* He was too fair a specimen of a 
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num to represent the Uke of us. Who, then, 
««^ his eonstitiieiit.? If you read his words 
imderstandingly you wiU find out. Inhiscase 
there is no idfe eloquence, no made, nor maiden 
«eech, no compliments to the oppressor. 
Truth is his mspirer, and earnestness the pol- 
ighcr of his sentences- He could afford to lose 
hi. Sharps rifles, whfle he retained his faculty 
of speech, -a Sharps rifle of mfinitely surer 
and longer range. 

And the New York Herald reports the con- 
Tersationrerftaefm/ It does not know of what 
undymg words it is made the vehicle. 

I have no respect for the penetration of any 
man who can read the report of that conversa- 
tion and still call the principal in it insane. 
It has the ring of a saner sanity than an ordi- 
nary discipUne and habits of life, than an ordi- 
Bary organization, secure. Take any sentence 
of it, — ••Any questions that I can honorably 
answcr,Iwill; not otherwise. Sofaraslam 
myself concerned, I have told everything truth- 
my. I value my word, sir.- The few who 
talk about his vindictive spirit, while they really 
admire his heroism, have no test by which to 
detect a noble man, no amalgam to combme 
with his pure gold. They mix their own dross 

with it. , ^ i. 

It is a relief to turn from these slanders to 
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the testimony of his more truthful, but fright- 
ened jailers and hangmen. Governor Wise 
speaks far moi*e justly and appreciatingly of 
him than any Nortliem editor, or politician, or 
public personage, that I cliance to have heard 
from. I know that you can afford to hear him ^ 
again on this subject. He says: ^*They are 
themselves mistaken who take him to be a mad- 
man. • • • He is cool, collected, and indomita- 
ble, and it is but just to him to say that he was 
humane to his prisoners. . . . And he inspired 
me with great trust in his integrity as a man of 
truth. He is a fanatic, vain and garrulous'' 
(I leave that part to Mr. I Wise), "but firm, 
ti*uthful, and intelligent. His men, too, who 
survive, are like him. . • . Colonel Washing- 
ton says that he was the coolest and firmest man 
he ever saw in defying danger and death. With 
one son dead by his side, and another shot 
through, he felt the pulse of his dying son with i 
one hand, and held his rifle with the other, and 
commanded his men with the utmost composure, 
encouraging them to be firm, and to sell their 
lives as dear as they could. Of the three white 
prisoners, Brown, Stevens, and Coppoc, it was 
hard to say which was most firm." 

Almost the first Northern men whom the 
slaveholder has learned to respect I 

The testimony of Mr. Yallandighami though 
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less yalaable, is of the same purport, that ^it is 
Tun to oDderrate either the man or his conspi- 
racy. ... He is the farthest possible removed 
from the ordinaiy ruffian, fanatic, or madman.** 
"All is quiet at Harper's Feny," say the 
journals. What is the character c^ that calm 
which follows when the law and the slaveholder 
prevail? I regard this event as a touchstone 
designed to bring out, with glaring distinctness, 
the character of this government. We needed 
to be thus assisted to see it by the light of his- 
toiy. It needed to see itself. When a govern- 
ment puts forth its strength on the side of in- 
justice, as ours to maintain slavery and kill the 
liberators of the skve, it reveals itself a merely 
brute force, or worse, a demoniacal force. It is 
the head of the Plug-Uglies. It is more mani- 
fest dian ever that tyranny rules. I see this 
government to be effectually allied with France 
and Austria in oppressing mankind. There 
sits a tyrant holding fettered four millions of 
slaves; here comes their heroic liberator. This 
most hypocritical and diabolical government 
looks up fr(Mn its seat on the gasping four mil- 
lions, and inquires with an assumption of inno- 
cence: "Whi^ do you assault me for? Am I 
not an honest man? Cease agitation on this 
subject, or I will make a slave of you, too, or 
dse hang yoo.** 
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We talk about a representative government; 
but what a monster of a government is that 
where the noblest faculties of the mind, and the 
whole heart, are not represented. A semi- 
human tiger or ox,'stalking over the earth, with 
its heart taken out and tlio top of its brain shot 
away. Heroes have fought well on their stumps 
when tlieir legs were shot off, but I never heard 
of any good done by such a government as that. 

Tlie only government tliat I recognize — and 
it matters not how few are at the head of it, or 
how small its army — is that power that estab- 
lishes justice in the laud, never that which es- 
tablishes injustice. What shall we think of a 
government to which all the truly brave and 
just men in the land are enemies, standing be- 
tween it and those whom it oppresses? A gov« 
emment tliat pretends to be Christian and cm- 
cifies a million Christs every day! 

Treason I Where does such treason take its i 
rise? I cannot help thinking of you as you 
deserve, ye governments. Can you dry up the 
fountains of thought? High treason, when itO 
is resistance to tyranny here below, has its y 
origin in, and is first committed by, the power V 
that makes and forever recreates man. When ^ 
you have caught and hung all these human 
rebels, you have accomplished nothing but your 
own guilt, for you have not struck at the foun- 
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tain-head. You piesome to contend with a foe 
against whom West Point cadets and rifled can- 
non/K>m<not Can aU the art of the cannon- 
founder tempt matter to turn against its maker? 
Is the form in which the founder thinks he casts 
it more essential than the constitution of it and 
of himself? 

The United States hare a ooffle of four mil- 
lions of slares. They are determined to keep 
them in this condition; and Massachusetto is 
one of the confederated orerseers to prevent 
their escape. Such are not all the inhabitants 
of Massachusetts, but such are they who rule 
and are obeyed hero. It was Massachusetts, 
as well as Virginia, that put down this insur- 
rection at Harper's Ferry. She sent the ma- 
rines there, and she will hare iopay the penalty 
of her Bin. 

Suppose that there is a society in this State 
that out of its own purse and magnanimity 
saves all the fugitive slaves that run to us, and 
protects our colored fellow-citiiens, and leaves 
the other work to the government, so called. 
Is not that government fast losing its occupa- 
tion, and becoming contemptible to mankind? 
If private men are obliged to perform the offices 
of government, to protect the weak and dispense 
justice, then tiie government becomes only a 
hired man, or derk, to perform menial or in- 
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different services. Of course, that is but the 
shadow of a government whose existence neces- 
sitates a Vigilant Committee. What should we 
think of the Oriental Cadi even, behind whom 
worked in secret a Vigilant Committee? But 
such is the character of our Northern States 
generally; each has its Vigihmt Committee. 
And, to a certain extent, these craasy govern- 
ments recognize and accept this relation. They 
say, virtually, ** We 'U be gkd to work for you 
on these terms, only don't make a noise about 
it.'* And thus the government, its sahiry being 
insured, withdraws into the back shop, taking 
the Constitution with it, and bestows most of 
its labor on repairing that. When I hear it at 
work sometimes, as I go by, it reminds me, at 
best, of those fanners who in winter contrive to 
turn a penny by following the coopering busi- 
ness. And what kind of spirit is their barrel 
made to hold? They speculate in stocks, and 
bore holes in mountains, but they are not com- 
petent to lay out even a decent highway. The 
only free road, the Underground Raiboad, is 
owned and managed by the Vigilant Committee. 
They have tunneled under the whole breadth 
of the land. Such a government is losing its 
power and respectability as surely as water runs 
out of a leaky vessel, and is held by one that 
can contain it. 
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I hear many condemn ^^^^^^T^fZ 

J^fBW When were the good and ihe 

we evS in kmajority? Would you have 

SlU w^t till tit ti»ej-«'-.^ Z 
rj I cMue over to lum7 The very fact that 

If hidT«.bble or troop of hirelbg. about 
iLTould alone dUtinguish him ^^-^-J^na^, 
vZ^ His company was small mdeed, be- 
^^f ew^ould be f om»d worthy to pass muster. 
S^ o^e who Ihere laid down his life for t^ 
Z^r «d oppressed was a picked man, cuUed 
J^ of mny thou«.nd8, if not millions; appar- 
^Uy a^ of principle, of rare courage and 
^l^ humani^; ready to ^Mce h» hfe at 
i7^ment for the benefit of his fellow-man^ 
^ may be doubted if there were as mwiy more 

It may pe «» -wmects in all the coun- 

iheir equals m these respects in »i» 

S Jl speak of his follower, oidy. -for their 
Sder/no^bt, scoured the land far and ^e^ 
1^; to swell his troop. These alone were 
^i rtep between the oppres«,r and the op- 
- ^^Wy they were the very best men 

irtdd «dei to be hung. That was the 
S^roompliment which flu. country could 
SfSlm. They were ripe for her gallop 
Sha. tried along time, she has hunga good 
™«T. but never fomid the right one before. 

"^U I think of him, and bi» s« -"^ 
M. wi.i«-l»w. not to enumerate the ofl^r.. 
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enlisted for this fight, proceeding coolly, rever> 
ently, humanely to work, for months if not 
years, sleeping and waking upon it, summering 
and wintering the thought, without expecting 
any reward but a good conscience, while almost 
all America stood ranked on the other side, — 
I say again that it affects me as a sublime spec- 
tacle. If he had had any journal advocating 
**hU cause," any organ, as the phrase is, monot- 
onously and wearisomely playing tlie same old 
tune, and then passing round the hat, it would 
have been fatal to his efficiency. If he had 
acted in any way so as to be let alone by the 
government, he might have been suspected. It 
was the fact that the tyrant must give place to 
him, or he to the tyrant, that distinguished him 
from all the reformers of the day that I know. 

It was his peculiar doctrine that a man ha. a 
perfect right to interfere by force with the slave* 
holder, in order to rescue the slave. I agree : 
with him. They who are continually shocked 
by slavery have some right to be shocked by the 
violent death of the slaveholder, but no others. 
Such will be more shocked by his life than 
by his death. I shall not be forward to think 
him mistaken in his method who quickest suo< 
ceeds to liberate the slave. I q>eak for the 
.lave when I say that I prefer the philanthropy 
of Captain Brown to that philanthropy whioh. 
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neither shoots me nor Kberates me. At any 
late, I do not think it is quite sane for one to 
gpend his whole life in talking or writing about 

this matter, unless he is continuously inspired, 
and I have not done so. A man may have other 
nffairs to attend to. I do not wish to kill nor 
to be killed, but I can foresee circumstances m 
which both these things would be by me un- 
avoklable. We preserve the so^alled peace of 
our community by deeds of petty violence every 
day. Look at the poUceman's billy and hand- 
euffsl Lookatthejaill Look at the gallows I 
Look at the chaphiin of the regimcnti We are 
hoping only to Uve safely on the outskirts of 
rtis provisional army. So we defend ourselves 
mod our hcn-rooste, and maintain slavery. I 
know that the mass of my countrymen think 
that the only righteous use that can be made 
of Sharps rifles and revolvers is to fight duels 
with them, when we are insulted by other na- 
tions, or to hunt Indians, or shoot fugitive 
daves with them, or theUke. I thmk that f or 
once the Sharps rifles and the revolvers were 
employed m a righteous cause. ThetooUwere 
in the hands of one who could use them. 

The same indignation that is said to have 
cleared the temple once will dear it agam. 
The question is not about the weapon, but the 
•pirit in which you u«) it. No man has ap- 
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peared in America, as yet, who loved his fellow- 
man so well, and treated him so tenderly. He 
lived for him. He took up his life and he laid 
it down for him. What sort of violence is that 
which is encouraged, not by soldiers, but by 
peaceable citizens, not so much by laymen as by 
ministers of the Gospel, not so much by tlie 
fighting sects as by the Quakers, and not so 
much by Quaker men as by. Quaker women? 

This event advertises mo that there is such a 
fact as death, — the possibility of a man's dy-> 
ing. It seems as .if no man had ever died in 
America before; for in order to die you must 
first have lived. I don't believe in the hearses, 
and paUs, and funerals that they have had. 
There was no death in the case, because there 
had been no life ; they merely rotted or sloughed 
off, pretty much as they had rotted or sloughed 
along. No temple's veil was rent, only a hole • 
dug somewhere. Let the dead bury their dead. ; 
The best of them fairly ran down like a dock. 
Franklin, — Washington, — they were let off 
without dying; they were merely missing one 
day. I hear a good many pretend that they are 
going to die; or that they have died, for aught 
that I know. Nonsense I I'll defy them to 
do it. They have n't got life enough in them. 
They '11 deliquesce like fungi, and keep a hun« 
dred eulogists mopping the spot where they left 
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off. Only half a dozen or so hare died since 
the world began. Do you think that you are 
going to die, sir? No! there *s no hope of you. 
You have nH got your lesson yet. You Ve 
got to stay after school. We make a needless 
ado about capital punishment, — taking lives, 
when there is no life to take. Memento morH 
We don^t understand that sublime sentence 
which some worthy got sculptured on his grave- 
stone once. We 've interpreted it in a grovel- 
ing and sniveling sense; we *ve wholly forgot- 
ten how to die. 

But be sure you do die nevertheless. Do 
your work, and finish it. If you know how to 
begin, you will know when to end. 

ThesiB men, in teaching us how to die, have 
at the same time taught us how to live. If this 
man's acts and words do not create a revival, it 
. will be the severest possible satire on the acts 
and w(Nnds that do. It is the best news that 
America has ever heard. It has already quick- 
ened the feeble pulse of tiie North, and infused 
more and more generous blood into her veins 
and heart than any number of years of what is 
called commercial and political prosperity oould. 
How many a man who was lately ccmtemplating 
suicide has now something to live fori 

One writer says thai Brown*s peenliar mono- 
mania made him to be **dreaded by the Missou- 
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rians as a supernatural being.** Sure enough, 

a hero in the midst of us cowards is always so 

dreaded. He is just that thing. He shows 

himself superior to nature. He has a spark of ' 

divinity in him. 

** UnleM abore hinuelf be can 
Ertot liimMlf, bow poor a tbing is nan t " 

Newspaper editors argue also that it is a 
proof of his insanity that he thought he was 
appointed to do this work which he did, — that 
he did not suspect himself for a moment I They 
talk as if it were impossible that a man could 
be ^* divinely appointed '* in these days to do 
any work whatever; as if vows and religion 
were out of date as connected with any man*s 
daily work; as if the agent to abolish slavery 
could only be somebody appointed by the Presi- 
dent, or by some political party. They talk as 
if a man's death were a failure, and his contin* 
ued life, be it of whatever character, were a 
success. 

When I reflect to what a cause this man 
devoted himself,. and how religiously, and then 
reflect to what cause his judges and all who 
condemn him so angrily and fluently devote 
themselves, I see that they are as far apart as 
the heavens and earth are asunder. 

The amount of it is, our *^ leading mm*' are 
a harmless kind of folk, and they know wM 
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€M)ugh tiiat they, were not divinely appointed, 
Irat elected bj the votes of their party. 

Who is it whose safety requires that Captain 
Brown be hung? Is it indispensable to any 
' Northern man? Is there no resource but to 
cast this man also to the Minotaur? If you do 
not wish it, say so distinctly. While these 
things are being done, beauty stands veiled and 
music is a screeching lie. Think of him, — of 
his rare qualitiesi — such a man as it takes ages 
to make, and ages to understand; no mock hero, 
nor the representative of any party. A man 
such as the sun may not rise upon again in this 
benighted land. To whose making went the 
costliest material, the finest adamant; sent to 
be the redeemer of those in captivity; and the 
only use to which you can put him is to hang 
Iiim at the end of a ropel You who pretend to 
care for Christ crucified, ocmsider what you are 
about to do to him who ofEered himself to be 
ibe saviour of four millions of men. 

Any man knows when he is justified, and all 
ibe wits in the world cannot enlighten him on 
that point. The murderer always knows that 
be is justly punished; but when a government 
takes the life of a man without the consent of 
bis conscience, it is an audacious government, 
and is taking a step towards its own dissolution. 
Is it not possible that an individual may be 
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right and a government wrong? Are laws to 
be enforced simply because they were made? or 
declared by any number of men to be good, if 
they are not good? Is there any necessity for 
a man's being a tool to perform a deed of which 
his better nature disapproves? Is it the inten« 
tion of law-makers that good men shall be hung 
ever? Are judges to interpret the law accord- 
ing to the letter, and not the spirit? Wliat 
right liave you to enter into a compact with 
yourself that you will do thus or so, against the 
light ¥riihin you? Is it for you to make up 
your mind, — to form any resolution whatever, 
— and not accept the convictions that are 
forced upon you, and which ever pass your un- 
derstanding? I do not believe in lawyers, in 
that mode of attacking or defending a man, 
because you descend to meet the judge on his 
own ground, and, in cases of the highest impor- 
tance, it is of no consequence whether a man .. 
breaks a human law or not. Let lawyers decide 
trivial cases. Business men may arrange that 
among themselves. If they were the interpre- 
ters of the everlasting laws which rightfully 
bind man, that would be another thing. A 
counterfeiting law-factory, standing half in a 
slave land and half in a freel What kind of 
laws for free men can you expect from that? 
I am here to plead his cause with you. I- 
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plead not for bis U&, but for bis obaraoter, — 
bis immortal life; and so it becomes your cause 
wboUy^ and is not bis in tbe least. Some 
eigbteen bundred years ago Cbrist was cruci- 
* fied; tins momingt p^rcbance, Captain Brown 
was bung. Tbese are tbe two ends of a cbain 
wbicb is not mtbout its links. He is not Old 
Brown any longer; be is an angel of ligbt. 

I see now tbat it was necessary tbat tbe brav- 
est and bumanest man in all tbe country sbould 
be bung. Perbaps be saw it bimself . I almost 
ftar tbat I may yet bear of bis deliverance, 
doubting if a prolonged life, if any life, can do 
as mucb good as bis deatb. 

•*MisguidedI'' "GarrulousI" "InsaneP* 
••Vindictive r* So ye write in your easy- 
cbairs, and tbus be wounded responds from the 
floor of ibe Armory, clear as a cloudless sky, 
true as tbe voice of nature is: ••No man sent 
me bere; it was my own prompting and that of 
my Maker. I acknowledge no master in human 
form/' 

And in what a sweet and noble strain he pro- 
ceeds, addressing bis captors, who stand over 
bim: ••! think, my friends, you are guilty of a 
. great TTrong against God and humanity, and it 
would be perfectly right for any one to inter- 
fere with you so &r as to free those you will- 
fully and wickedly bold in bondage.** 



w 
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And, referring to his movement: ••It is, in 
my opinion, the greatest service a man can ren- 
der to God." 

••I pity the poor in bondage that have none 
to help them; that is why I am here; not to 
gratify any personal animosity, revenge, or vin- 
dictive spirit. It is my sympathy with the op- 
pressed and the wronged, that are as good as 
you, and as precious in the sight of God.** 

You don't know your testament when you 
see it. 

••I want you to understand that I respect the 
rights of the poorest and weakest of colored 
people, oppressed by the slave power, just as 
much as I do those of the most wealthy and 
powerful.'* 

••I wish to say, furthermore, that you had 
better, all you people at the South, prepare 
yourselves for a settlment of that question, that 
must come up for settlement sooner than you ; 
are prepared for it. The sooner you are pre- 
pared the better. You may dispose of me very 
easily. I am nearly disposed of now; but this 
question Is still to be settled, — this negro ques- 
tion, I mean; the end of that is not yet.'* 

I foresee tbe time when the painter will paint 
that scene, no longer going to Rome for a sub- 
ject; the poet will sing it; the historian record 
it; and, with tbe Landing of tbe Pilgrims and 
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the Deelaration of Independence, it will be the 
onuonent of 80010 future national gallerji when 
at least the preeent form <A mIb^wj ahall be no 
more here. We ahall then be at liberty to 
weep for Captain Brown. Then, and not till 
thflBy we will take oar rerenge. 



THE LAST DAYS OP JOHN BROWN 



John Brown's career for the last six weeks 
of his life was meteor-like, flashing through the 
darkness ia which we live. I know of nothing 
so miraculous in our history. 

If any person, in a lecture or conversation at 
that time, cited any ancient example of heroism, 
such as Cato or Tell or Winkelried, passing 
over the recent deeds and words of Brown, it 
was felt by any intelligent audience of Northern 
men to be tame and inexcusably far-fetched. 

For my own part, I commonly attend more 
to nature than to inan, but any affecting human 
event may blind our eyes to natural objects. ^X^ 
was so absorbed in him as to be surprised when*_^' 
ever I detected the routine of. the Jiatural world 
surviving still, or met persons going about their^ 
affairs indifferent. . It appeared strange to me 
that the ^Uittle dipper'* should be still diving 
quietly in the river, as of yore; and it suggested 
that this bird might continue to dive here when 
Omcord should be no more. 

I felt that he, a prisoner in the midst of his 
enemies and under sentenoe of death, if oon« 
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stilted as to bis next step or resooroet ooitld 
answer more wisely than all his eountiyinen 
beside. He best understood his position; he 
oontemplated it most calmly. Comparatively, 
all other men, North and South, were beside 
themselves. Our thoughts could not revert to 
any greater or wiser or better man with whom 
to contrast him, for he, then and there, was 
above them all. The man this country was 
about to hang appeared the greatest and best 
m it. 

Years were not required for a revolution of 
public opinion; days, nay hours, produced 
marked changes in this case. Fifty who were 
ready to say, on going into our meeting in honor 
of him in Concord, that he ought to be hung, 
would not say it when they came out. They 
heard his words read; tiiey saw the earnest 
iaeeu of the congregation; and perhaps they 
joined at last in singing the hymn in his praise. 

The order id instructors was reversed. I 
heard that one preadier, who at first was 
shocked and stood aloof, felt obliged at last, 
after he was hung, to make him the subject of 
a sermon, in which, to some extent, he eulogized 
the man, but said that his act was a failure. 
An influential dass-teacher thought it neces- 
sary, after the services, to tell his grown-up 
pupils that at first he thought as the preacher 
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did then, but now he thought that John Brown 
was right. But it was understood that his pu- 
pils were as much ahead of the teacher as he 
was ahead of the priest; and I know for a cer- 
tainty that very little boys at home had already 
asked their parents, in a tone of surprise, why 
God did not interfere to save him. In each 
case, the constituted teachers were only half 
conscious that they were not leading^ but being 
dragged^ with some loss of time and power. 

The more conscientious preachers, the Bible 
men, they who talk about principle, and doing 
to others as you would that they should do unto 
you, — how could they fail to recognize him, by 
far the greatest preacher of them all, with tiM 
Bible in his life and in his acts, the embodi- 
ment of principle, who actually carried out the 
golden rule? All whose moral sense had been 
aroused, who had a calling from on high to 
preach, sided with him. What confessions he 
extracted from the cold and conservative! It 
is remarkable, but on the whole it is well, that 
it did not prove the occasion for a new sect of 
Brovmites being formed in our midst. 

They, whether within the Church or out of 
it, who adhere to the spirit and let go the let- 
ter, and are accordingly called infidel, were as 
usual foremost to recognize him. Men have 
been hung in the South before for attempting 
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to rescue slaves, and the North was not much 
stirred by it. Whence, then, this wonderful 
difference? We were not so sure of their devo- 
tion to principle. We made a subtle distinc- 
tion, forgot human laws, and did homage to an 
idea. The North, I mean the living North, 
was suddenly all transcendental. It went be- 
hind the human law, it went behind the appar- 
ent failure, and recognized eternal justice and 
glory. Commonly, men live according to a 
formula, and are satisfied if the order of law is 
observed, but in this instance they, to some ex- 
tent, returned to original perceptions, and there 
was a slight revival of old religion. They saw 
that what was called order was confusion, what 
was called justice, injustice, and that the best 
was deemed the worst. This attitude suggested 
a more intelligent and generous spirit than that 
which actuated our forefathers, and the possi- 
bility, in the course of ages, of a revolution in 
behalf of another and an oppressed people. 

Most Northern men, and a few Southern 
ones, were wonderfully stirred by Brown's be- 
havior and words. They saw and felt that they 
were heroic and noble, and that there had been 
nothing quite equal to them in their kind in 
this country, or in the recent history of the 
world. But the minority were unmoved by 
thenu Thqr w«>« only surprised and provoked 
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by the attitude of their neighbors. They saw 
that Brown was brave, and that he believed 
that he had done right, but they did not detect 
any further peculiarity in him. Not being ac- 
customed to make fine distinctions, or to appre- 
ciate magnanimity, they read his letters and 
speeches as if they read them not. They were 
not aware when they approached a heroic state- 
ment, — they did not know when tliey burned. 
They did not feel that he spoke with authority^ 
and hence they only remembered that the law 
must be executed. They remembered the old 
formula, but did not hear the new revelation. 
The man who does not recognize in Brown's 
words a wisdom and nobleness, and therefore 
an authority, superior to our laws, is a modem 
Democrat. This is the test by which to dis- 
cover him. He is not willfully but constitution- 
ally blind on this side, and he is consistent 
with himself. Such has been his past life; no • 
doubt of it. In like manner he has read history 
and his Bible, and he accepts, or seems to ac- 
cept, the last only as an established formula, 
and not because he has been convicted by it. 
You will not find kindred sentiments in his . 
commonplace book, if he has one. 

When a noble deed is done, who is likely to 
appreciate it? They who are noble themselves. 
I was not surprised that certain of my neigh- 
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bow spoke of John Brown as an ordinary felon, 
for who are they? They have either much 
flesh, or innch office, or much coarseness of 
some kind. They are not ethereal natures in 
any sense. The dark qualities predominate in 
them. Several of them are decidedly pachy- 
dermatous. I say It in sorrow, not in anger. 
How can a man behold the light who has no 
answering inward light? They are true to 
their right, but when they look this way they 
see nothing, they are blind. For the children 
of the light to contend with them is as if there 
should be a contest between eagles and owls, 
f ShowjMLILloa»-who-f eels ■ bitterly toward John . 
\ Bi^^smd let me hear what noble verse he can 
\ »epeat.'^He 'U be as dumb as if his lips were 

stone. 

It is not every man who can be a Christian, 
even in a very moderate sense, whatever educa- 
tion you give him. It is a matter of constitu- 
tion and temperament, after alL He may have 
to be bom again many times. I have known 
many a man who pretended to be a Christian, 
in whom it was ridiculous, for he had no genius 
for it. It is not every man who can be a free- 
man, even. 

Editors pwrsevered for a good while in saying 
that Brown was craay; but at last they said 
only that it was ""a eraiy scheme,*' and the only 
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evidence brought to prove it was that it cost 
him his life. I have no doubt that if he had 
gone with five thousand men, liberated a thou- 
sand skives, killed a hundred or two slavehold- 
ers, and had as many more killed on his own 
side, but not lost his own life, these same e<li- 
tors would have called it by a more respectable 
name. Yet he has been far more successful 
than that. He has liberated many thousands 
of slaves, both North and South. They seem 
to have known nothing about living or dying 
for a principle. They all called him crazy then ; 
who calls him crazy now? 

All through the excitement occasioned by his 
remarkable attempt and subsequent behavior 
the Massachusetts Legislature, not taking any 
steps for the defense of her citizens who were 
likely to be carried to Virginia as witnesses 
and exposed to the violence of a slaveholding 
mob, was wholly absorbed in a liquor-agency \. 
question, and indulging in poor jokes on the 
word "extension." Bad spirits occupied their 
thoughts. I am sure that no statesman up to 
the occasion could have attended to that ques- 
tion at all at that time, — a very vulgar ques- 
tion to attend to at any timel 

When I looked into a liturgy of the Church 
of England, printed near the end of the last 
century, in order to find a service applicable to 
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the case of Brown, I found tliat the only martyr 
recognized and provided for by it was King 
Charles the First, an eminent scamp* Of all 
the inhabitants of England and of the world, he 
was the only one, according to this authority, 
wliom that church had made a martyr and saint 
of; and for more than a century it had cele- 
brated his martyrdom, so called, by an annual 
service. What a satire on the Church is tliati 

Look not to legislatures and churches for 
your guidance, nor to any soulless incorporated 
bodies, but to inspirited or inspired ones. 

^WhaJL.avail all your scholarly accomplish-, 
ments and learning, compared with wisdom and 
manhood 7 To omit his other behavior, see 
what a work this comparatively unread and un- 
lettered man wrote within six weeks. Where 
is our professor of bdles4ettres, or of logic and 
ihetoric, who can write so well? He wrote in 
prison, not a History of the World, like Ra- 
leigh, but an American book which I think will 
live longer than that I do not know of such 
words, uttered under such circumstances, and 
so copiously withal, in Roman or English or 
any history. What a variety of themes he 
touched on in that short spacel There are 
words in that letter to his wife, respecting the 
education of his daughters, which deserve to 
be framed and hung over every mantelpiece in 
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the land. Compare this earnest wisdom with 
that of Poor Richard. 

The death of Irving, which at any other 
time would have attracted universal attention, 
having occurred while these things were tran- 
spiring, went almost unobserved. I shall have 
to read of it in the biography of authors. 

Literary gentlemen, editors, and critics think 
that they know how to write, because they 
have studied grammar and rhetoric; but they 
are egregiously mistaken. The.or^ of composi- 
tion is as simple as the discharge ot a bullet- 
from a rifle, and its masterpieces imply an infi- 
nitely greater force behind them. This unlet- 
tered man's speaking and writing are standard 
English. Some words and phrases deemed vul- 
garisms and Americanisms before, he has made 
standard Americah; such M^It toUl pay.** It 
suggests that the one great rule of composition 
— and if I were a professor of rhetorio I should' 
insist on this — is, to speak the truth. This 
first, this second, this Uiird; pebbles in your 
mouth or not. This demands earnestness and 
manhood chiefly. 

We seem to have forgotten that the ex- 
pression, a liberal education, originally meant 
among the Romans one worthy of free men; 
while the learning of trades and professions by 
which to get your liveUhood merely was consid* 
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ered worthy of dates only. But taking a bint 
from the word, I would go a step further, and 
say that it is not the man of wealth and leisure 
simply, though devoted to art, or science, or 
literature who, in a true sense, is liberally edu* 
cated, but only the earnest and free man. In 
a slavebolding country like this, there can be 
no such thing as a liberal education tolerated 
by the State; and those scholars of Austria and 
France who, however learned they may be, are 
oontented under their tyrannies have received 
only a servile education. 

Nothing could his enemies do but it re* 
dounded to his infinite advantage, — that is, to 
the advantage of his cause* They did not hang 

_^him at once, but reserved him to preach to- 
tiiem.^ And then there was another great 
blunder. They did not hangf his four followers 
with him; that scene was still postponed; and 
so his victory was prolonged and completed. 

. No theatrical manager could have arranged 
things so wisely to give effect to his behavior 
and words. And who, think you, vsae the 
manager? Who placed the slave-woman and 
her child, whom he stooped to kiss for a sym- 
bol, between his prison and the gallows? 

We soon saw, as he saw, that he was npt to 
be pardoned or rescued by men. That would 
have been to disann him, to restore to him a 
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material weapon, a Sharps rifle, when he had 
taken up the sword of the spirit, — the sword 
with which he has really won his greatest and 
most memorable victories. Now he has not 
laid aside the sword of the spirit, for he is pure 
spirit himself, and his sword is pure spirit also. 

" He Dothinfl^ eommon did or mesa 
Upon that memofable soene, 
Nor ealled the gode with Tvigar fpSte, 
To Tiodicate hie belpleai right ; 
Bat bowed hie eomely head 
IXnm ae apoa a bed.** 

What a transit was that of his horizontal 
body alone, but just out down from the gallows- 
treet We read that at such a time it passed 
through Philadelphia, and by Saturday night 
had reached New York. Thus like a meteor 
it shot through the Union from the Southern 
regions toward the North I No such freight had 
the cars borne since they carried him South- 
ward alive. 

On the day of his translation, I heard, to be 
sure, that he was hunff^ but I did not know 
what that meant; I felt no sorrow on that ac- 
count; but not for a day or two did I even hear 
that he was deady and not after any number of 
days shall I believe it. OfjdLthejieii^who- 
were-aaiiUto bejny. oonteniporaries, itseggaed 
to me that John Brown was the only jone who 
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had wg <_jijgrf« I never liear of % man named 
Brown now, — and I hear of them pretty often, 
— I never hear of any particularly brave and 
earnest man, but my first thought is of John 
Brown, and what rdation he may be to him. 
I_jpeetLhim at every jtum. He b more alive- 
than everJia^wasI He has eamedunmortali^- 
He is not confined to Nort£*EIba nor to Kaln^ 
saa. He is no longer working in seoret. He 
works in puUie, and in the oleaiest light that 
fhli iff mi this land* 



\\ 



AFTER THE DEATH OP JOHN BROWN 

[At the services held in Concord, Massachu- 
setts, December 2, 1859, in commemoration of 
John Brown, executed that day, Mr. Thoreau 
said:] So universal and widely related is any 
transcendent moral greatness, and so nearly 
identical with greatness everywhere and in 
every age, — as a pyramid contracts the nearer 
you approach its apex, — that, when I now 
look over my commonplace book of poetry, I 
find that the best of it is oftenest applicable, in 
part or wholly, to tlie case of Captain Brown. 
Only what is true, and strong, and solemnly 
earnest will recommend itself to our mood at 
this time. Almost any noble verse may be< 
read, either as his elegy or eidogy, or be made 
the text of an oration on him. Indeed, such 
are now discovered to be the parts of a univer« 
sal liturgy, applicable to those rare cases of 
heroes and martyrs for which the ritual of no 
church has provided. This is the formula 
established on. high, — their burial service, — 
to which eveiy great genius has contributed its 
stanza or line* AsMarveU wrote:— > 
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*• WImb Um iwofd gUttert o'er Um jnd^'t Uad, 
Aad fear Iim eowaid ehweloMii nleneed, 
ThrabtUpMt'ttiiiMt *i k thtii U dmtr% 
Aad ni«U %hte f onakMi ^irtM*! omm ; 
Ha, whmi the wheel of empiie whiileth haek^ 
Aad thoDgh the worid*e diqointed axle erack, 
Sfa«B atOl of aaeient righta and better timea, 
Seeha BHfieiiiv good, anaigiia aaeea»f «1 erlma.*' 

The Bmse of grand poetry, read by the light 
iA this erent, is brought out distinctly like an 
inrisiUe writing held to the fire: — 

** AU heada must ooma 
Toiheeeldtemb,— 
Oaly the aetioM of the jaal 
SneU aweet and bloeaom ia the dnat'' 

We have heard that the Boston lady who 
reoently visited our hero in prison found him 
wearing still Uie dotheSt all out and torn by 
sabres and by bayonet thrusts, in whieh he had 
been taken prisoner ; and thus he had gone to 
his trial; and without a hat. She spent' her 
timA in prison mending those clothes, and, for 
a memento, brought home a pin covered with 
bkod. 

What are the elothes that endure? 

''The sameata laatiBf erermova 
Are worka of merej to the poor; 
And aeither tetter, thne, aor Burth 
Shan fei^ thai ailk or fiat thia eloth." 

The well-known verses called ""The Sours 
Errand,'' supposed, by some, to have been 
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written by Sir Walter Raleigh when he was 
expecting to be executed the following day, are 
at least worthy of such an origin, and are 
equally applicable to the present case. [Mr. 
Thoreau then read these verses, as well as a 
number of poetical passages selected by another 
citizen of Concord, and closed with the follow- 
ing translation from Tacitus made by himself.] 

You, Agricola, are fortunate, not only be- 
cause your life was glorious, but because your 
death was timely. As they tell us who heard 
your last words, unchanged and willing you 
accepted your fate; as if , as far as in your 
power, you would make the emperor appear 
innocent. But, besides the bitterness of hav- 
ing lost a parent, it adds to our grief, that it 
was not permitted us to minister to your health, 
... to gaze on your countenance, and receive 
yoiur last embrace; surely, we might have 
caught some words and commands which we 
could have treasured in the inmost part of our 
souls. This is our pain, this our wound. . • • 
You were buried with the fewer tears, and in 
your last earthly light your eyes looked around 
for something which they did not see. 

If there is any abode for the spirits of the 
pious, if, as wise men suppose, great souls are 
not extinguished with the body, may you rest 
placidly, and call your family from weak re* 
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grets and womanly laments to the contempla- 
tion of your virtues, which must not be la- 
mented, either silently or aloud. Let us honor 
you by our admiration rather than by short- 
lived praises, and, if nature aid us, by our em- 
ulation of you. That is true honor, that the 
piety of whoever is most akin to you. This 
also I would teach your family, so to venerate 
your memory as to call to mind all your actions 
and words, and embrace your character and the 
form of your soul rather than of your body; 
not because I think that statues which are made 
'of marble or brass are to be condemned, but as 
the features of men, so images of the features 
are frail and perishable. The form of the soul 
is eternal; and this we can retain and express, 
not by a foreign material and art, but by our 
own lives. Whatever of Agrioola we have 
loved, whatever we have admired, remains, and 
will remain, in the minds of men and the re- 
oordt of histoiy, through the eternity of ages. 
For oblivion will overtake many of the an- 
dents, as if they were inglorious and ignoble: 
Agricola, described and transmitted to poster- 
ity, will survive. 



LIFE WITHOU^ PBINCIPLB 

At a lyceum, not long since, I felt that the 
lecturer had chosen a theme too foi*eign to him- 
self, and so failed to interest me as much as he 
might have done. He described Uiings not in 
or near to his heart, but toward his extremities 
and superficies. There was, in this sense, no 
truly central or centralizing thought in the lec- 
ture. I would have had him deal with his pri- 
vatest experience, as the poet does. The great- 
est compliment that was ever paid me was when 
one asked me what / thought^ and attended to 
my answer. I am surprised, as well as de- 
lighted, when this happens, it is such a rare use 
he would make of me, as if he were acquainted 
with the tool. Commonly, if men want any- 
thing of me, it is only to know how many acres 
I make of their land, — since I am a surveys, 
— or, at most, what trivial news I have bur- 
dened myself with. They never will go to law 
for my meat; they prefer the shell. A man 
once came a considerable distance to ask me to 
lecture on Slavery; but on conversing with him, 
I found that he and his dique expected seven 
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eigbtht of the lecture to be theirs, and only one 
eighth mine ; bo I declined. I take it for gpranted, 
when I am invited to lecture anywhere, — for I 
have had a little experience in that business, — 
that there is a desire to hear what / think on 
some subject, though I may be the greatest fool 
in the country, — and not that I should say 
pleasant things merely, or such as the audience 
will assent to; and I resolve, accordingly, that 
I will give them a strong dose of myself. They 
have sent for me, and engaged to pay for me, 
and I am determined that they shidl have me, 
though I bore them beyond all precedent. 

So now I would say something similar to you, 
my readers. Since you are my readers, and I 
have not been much of a traveler, I will not talk 
about people a thousand miles off, but come as 
near home as I can. As the time is short, I 
will leare out all the flattery, and retain all the 
criticism. 

liet us consider the way in which we spend 
onrlires. 

This world is ft place of business. What an 
infinite bustle 1 I am awaked almost every 
ni{^t by the panting of the locomotive. It in« 
terrupts my dreams. There is no sabbath. It 
would be glorious to see mankind at leisure 
for once. It is nothing but work, work, work. 
I oaanot easily buy a blank-book to write 
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thoughts in; they are commonly ruled for dol- 
lars and cents. An Irishman, seeing me mak- 
ing a minute in the fields, took it for granted 
that I was calculating my wages. If a man was 
tossed out of a window when an infant, and so 
made a cripple for life, or scared out of his wits 
by the Indians, it is regretted chiefly because 
he was thus incapacitated for — business I I 
think that there is nothing, not oven crime, 
more opposed to poetry, to philosophy, ay, to 
life itself, tlian this incessant business. 

There is a coarse and boisterous money-mak- 
ing fellow in the outskirts of our town, who is 
going to build a bank-wall under the hill along 
the edge of his meadow. The powers have put 
this into his head to keep him out of mischief, 
and he wishes mo to spend three weeks digging 
there with him. The result will be that he will 
perhaps get some more money to hoard, and 
leave for his heirs to spend foolishly. If I do 
this, most will commend me as an industrious 
and hard-working man; but if I choose to 
devote myself to certain labors which yield 
more real profit, though but little money, they 
may bo inclined to look on me as an idler. 
Nevertheless, as I do not need the police of 
meaningless labor to regulate me, and do not 
see anything absolutely praiseworthy in this 
fellow's undertaking any more than in many 
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an enterinriae of our own or foreign govern* 
menti, howerer amusing it may be to him or 
them^ I prefer to finish my education at a dif • 
ferent school. 

If a man walk in the woods for love of them 
half of each day, he is in danger of being re« 
garded as a loafer; but if he spends his whole 
day as a speculator, shearing off those woods 
and making earth bald before her time, he is 
esteemed an industrious and enterprising citi* 
sen. As if a town had no interest in its forests 
but to cut them down I 

Most men would feel insulted if it were pro* 
posed to employ them in throwing stones over a 
wall, and tben in throwing them back, merely 
that they might earn their wages. But many 
are no more worthily employed now. For in* 
stance: just after sunrise, one summer morning, 
I noticed one of my neighbors walking beside 
his team, which was. slowly drawing a heavy 
hewn stone swung under the axle, surrounded 
by an atmosphere of industry, — his day's work 
begun, — his brow commenced to sweat,— are* 
proach to all sluggards and idlers, — pausing 
abreast the shoulders of his oxen, and half turn- 
ing round with a flourish of his merciful whip, 
while they gained their length on him. And I 
thought, Such is the labor which the American 
Congress exirts to protect, *— honest, manly toil, 
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—honest as the day is long, — that makes his 
bread taste sweet, and keeps society sweet, — 
which all men respect and have consecrated ; one 
of the sacred band, doing the needful but irk* 
some drudgery. Indeed, I felt a slight re- 
proach, because I observed this from a window, • 
and was not abroad and stirring about a similar 
business. The day went by, and at evening I 
passed the yard of another neighbor, who keeps 
many servants, and spends much money fool* 
ishly, while he adds nothing to the oommon 
stock, and there I saw the stone of the morning 
lying beside a whimsical structure intended to 
adorn this Lord Timothy Dexter's premises, 
and the dignity forthwith departed from the 
teamsteir's labor, in my eyes. In my opinion, 
the sun was made to light worthier toil than 
this. I may add that his employer has since 
run off, in debt to a good part of the town, and, 
after passing through Chancery, has settled , 
somewhere else, tiiere to become onee more a 
patron of the arts. 

The ways by which you may get money al* 
most without exception lead downward. To 
have done anything by which you earned money 
vierdy is to have been truly idle or worse. If 
the laborer gets no more than the wages which 
his employer pays him, he is cheated, he cheats 
himself. If you would get money as a writer 
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or lecturer, you must be popular, which is 
to go down perpendicularly. Those services 
which the community will most readily pay for, 
it is most disagreeable to render. Yon are 
paid for being something less than a man. The 
State does not commonly reward a genius any 
more wisely. Even the poet-laureate would 
rather not have to celebrate the accidents of 
royalty. He must be bribed with a pipe of 
wine; and perhaps another poet is called away 
from his muse to gauge that very pipe. As for 
my own business, even that kind of surveying 
which I could do with most satisfaction my 
employers do not want. They would prefer 
that I should do my work coarsely and not too 
well, ay, not well enough. When I observe 
that there are different ways of surveying, my 
employer commonly asks which will give him 
the most land, not which is most correct. I 
once invented a rule for measuring cord-wood, 
and tried to introduce it in Boston; but the 
measurer there told me that the sellers did not 
wish to have their wood measured correctly, 
— that he was already too accurate for them, . 
and therefore they commonly got their wood 
measured in Charlestown before crossing tlie 
bridge. 

The aim of the laborer should be, not to get 
his living! to get ^a good job,*' but to perform 
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well a certain work; and, even in a pecuniary 
sense, it would bo economy for a town to pay 
its laborers so well that they would not feel that 
they were working for low ends^ as for a liveli- - 
hood merely, but for scientific, or even moral 
ends. Do not hire a man who does your work 
for money, but him who does it for love of it. 

It is remarkabfe that there are few men so 
well employed, so much to their minds, but that 
a little money or fame would commonly buy 
them off from their present pursuit. I see ad- 
vertisements for active young men, as if activity 
were the whole of a young man's capital. Yet ^ 
I have been surprised when one has with confi- 
dence proposed to me, a grown man, to embark 
in some enterprise of his, as if I had absolutely 
nothing to do, my life having been a complete 
failure hitherto. What a doubtful compliment 
this to pay mel As if he had met me halfway 
across the ocean beating up against the wind, 
but bound nowhere, and proposed to me to go * 
along with him I If I did, what do you think 
the underwriters would ^ay? No, no I I am 
not without employment at this stage of the 
voyage. To tell the truth, I saw an advertise- 
ment for able-bodied seamen, when I was a 
boy, sauntering in my native port, and as soon ' 
as I came of age I embarked. 
The community has no bribe tiiat will tempt 
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a wise num. You may raise money enough to 
tunnel a mountain, but yon cannot raise money 
enough to hire a man who is minding his own 
business. An efficient and valuable man does 

^ what he can, whether the community pay him 
for it or not. The inefficient offer their ineffi* 
ciency to the highest bidder, and are forever 
expecting to be put into office. One would 
suppose that they were rarely disappointed. 

Perhaps I am. more than usually jealous with 
respect to my freedom. I feel that my connec- 
tion with and obligation to society are still very 
slight and transient. Those slight labors which 
afford me a livelihood, and by which it is al- 
lowed that I am to scmie extent serviceable to 
my contemporaries, are as yet commonly a plea- 
sure to me, and I am not often reminded that 
they are a necessity. So far I am successful. 
But I foresee that if my wants should be much 
increased, the labor required to supply them 
would become a drudgeiy. If I should sell 
both my forenoons and afternoons to society, as 

\ most appear to do, I am sure that for me there 
would be nothing left worth living for. I trust 
that I shall never thus sell my birthright for a 
mess of pottage. I wish to suggest that a man 
may be very industrious, and yet not spend his 
time well. There is no more fatal blunderer 

' .than he who oonsomea the greater part of his 
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life getting his living. All great enterprises 
are self-supporting. The poet, for instance, 
must sustain his body by his poetry, as a steam ^ 
planing-mill feeds its boilers with the shavings 
it makes. You must get your living by loving. 
But as it is said of the merchants that ninety- 
seven in a hundred fail, so the life of. men gen- 
erally, tried by this standard, is a failure, and 
bankruptcy may be surely prophesied. 

Merely to come into die world the heir of a 
fortune is not to be bom, but to be still-bom, 
rather. To be supported by the charity of 
friends, or a government-pension, — provided 
you continue to breathe, — by whatever fine 
s3monyms you describe these relations, is to go 
into the almshouse. On Sundays the poor 
debtor goes to church to take an account of 
stock, and finds, of course, that his outgoes 
have been greater than his income. In the 
Catholic Church, especially, they go into Chan- 
cery, make a clean confession, give up all, and 
think to start again. Thus men will lie on 
their backs, talking about the fall of man, and 
never make an effort to get up. 

As for the comparative demand which men 
make on life, it is an important difference be- 
tween two, that the one is satisfied with a level 
success, that his marks can all be hit by point- 
bhuik shots, but the other, however low and 
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,„„„„,ee«fol W. lile ^7 ^. con»t«^*iy elevates 
WbT I, hould much rather be ihe last man, 
-X"gh;« the Oriental, say, "Greatoes. 

down; «/all tbo«» who are lookmg high are 

^^I^ri^Cble that there islitdo or nothing 

to be remembered written on the subject of get- 

Sie a liring; how to make gettmg a living not 

^W hoiU and honorable, bnt altogether 

Sg and glorious; for if getting a Uvmg is 

nH. then Hving is not. One would thmk^ 

Zra Ung at literature. ^\.^ ^^^^ 

bad never disturbed a solitary mdividua^ . m^ 

^th theb experience to speak of it? Tlie 1^ 
^n of value which money teaches, which the 
Author of lheUniv«r«» has taken «, much pams 

to teaA us. we are indeed to skip altogether. 
in^ the means of Uving, it « wonderfd 
how indifferent men of allela««sare about it, 
e^en reformers, so cdled,- whether tiiey «- 
St,^ earn, or steal it. I think that Society 

ilT done nothing for us b thu. res^^^^J^ 
Sit ha. undone what d» has done. Cold^ 

hunger «3e« more friendly to my rf^^ 
12. method, which men have adopted and 
gdYise to ward ibem off. 
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The title wise is, for the most part, falsely 
applied. How can one be a wise man, if he 
does not know any better how to live than other 
men? — if he is only more cunning and intellec- 
tually subtle? Does Wisdom work in a tread- 
mill? or does she teach how to succeed by her 
example? Is there any such thing as wisdom 
not applied to life? Is she merely the miller 
who grinds the finest logic? It is pertinent to 
ask if Plato got his living in a better way or 
more successfully than his contemporaries, — or 
did he succumb to the difficulties of life like 
other men? Did he seem to prevail over some 
of them merely by indirference, or by assuming 
grand airs? or find it easier to live, because his 
aunt remembered him in her will? The ways 
in which most men ^et their living, that is, live, 
are mere make-shifts, and a shirking of the real 
business of life,— chiefly because they do not 
know, but partly because they do not mean^ 
any better. 

The rush to California, for instance, and the 
attitude, not merely of merchants, but of phi* 
losophers and prophets, so called, in relation to 
it, reflect the greatest disgrace on mankind. 
That so many are ready to live by luck, and so 
get the means of commanding the labor of oth- 
ers less lucky, without contributing any value 
to society! And that is called enterprise! I 
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know of no more starding development of tbe 
immorality of trade^ and all the common modes 
of getting a living. The philosophy and poetry 
and religion of such a mankind are not worth 
the dust of a puff-ball. The hog that gets his 
living by rooting, stirring up the soil so, would 
be ashamed of such company. If I could com- 
mand the wealth of all the worlds by lifting my 
finger, I would not pay such a price for it. 
Even Mahomet knew that God did not make 
this world in jest. It makes God to be a mou- 
sed gentleman who scatters a handful of pen- 
nies in order to see mankind scramble for them. 
Tbe world's rafiBel A subsistence in the do- 
mains of Nature a thing to be raffled fort 
What a comment, what a satire, on our institu- 
tions I The conclusion will be, that mankind 
will hang itself upon a tree. And have all the 
precepts in all the Bibles taught men only this? 
and is the last and most admirable invention of 
the human race only an improved muck-rake? 
Is this the ground on which Orientals and Occi- 
dentals meet? Did God direct us so to get our 
living, digging where we never planted, — and 
He would, perchance, reward us with lumps of 
gold? 

God gave the righteous man a certificate en* 
tiding him to food and raiment, but the un« 
righteous man found a facsimile of the same in 
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God's coffers, and appropriated it, and obtained 
food and raiment like the former. It is one 
of the most extensive systems of counterfeiting 
that the world has seen. I did not know that 
mankind were suffering for want of gold. I 
have seen a little of it. I know that it is very 
malleable, but not so malleable as wit. A ^ 
grain of gold will gild a great surface, but not r 
so much as a grain of wisdom. ^ 

The gold-digger in the ravines of the moim- 
tains is as much a gambler as his fellow in the 
saloons of Son Francisco. What difference 
djcs it make whether you shake dirt or shake 
dice? If you win, society is the loser. The 
gold-digger is the enemy of the honest laborer, * 
whatever checks and compensations there may 
be. It is not enough to tell me that you worked 
hard to get your gold. So does the Devil work 
hard. The way of transgressors may bo hard 
in many respects. The humblest observer who . . 
goes to the mines sees and says that gold-dig- 
ging is of the character of a lottery ; the gold 
thus obtained is not the same thing with Uie 
wages of honest toil. But, practically, he for- 
gets what he has seen, for he has seen only tlie 
fact, not the principle, and goes into trade 
tiiere, that is, buys a ticket in what commonly 
proves another lottery, where the fact is not so 
obvious. 
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After reading Howitt's aooount of the Aus- 
tralian gold-diggings one erening, I had in my 
mind's eyoi all night, the numerous valleys, 
with their streams, all eut up with foul pits, 
from ten to one hundred feet deep, and half a 
dooen feet across, as close as they can be dug, 
and partly filled with water, — the locality to 
which men furiously rush to probe for their 
fortunes, — uncertain where they shall break 
ground, — not knowing but the gold is under 
their camp itself, — sometimes digging one 
hundred and sixty feet before they strike the 
Tsin, or then missing it by a foot, — turned 
into demons, and regardless of each others' 
rights, in their thirst for riches, — whole val- 
leys, for thirty miles, suddenly honeycombed 
by the pits (rf die miners, so that even hundreds 
are drowned in them, — standing in water, and 
covered with mud and clay, they work night 
and day, dying (rf exposure and disease. Hav- 
ing read Uiis, and partly forgotten it, I was 
thinking, accidentally, of my own unsatisfac- 
tory life, doing as others do; and with that 
vision of the diggings still before me, I asked 
myself why / might not be washing some gold 
daily, though it were only the finest particles, 
— why / mi{^t not sink a shaft down to the 
gold within me, and work that mine. Thert is 
a Ballarat, a Bendigo for yon, —what though 
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it were a sulky-gully? At any rate, I might 
pursue some path, however solitary and narrow 
and crooked, in which I could walk with love 
and reverence. Wherever a man separates 
fr(»n the multitude, and goes his own way in 
this mood, there indeed is a fork in the road, 
though ordinary travelers may see only a gap 
in the paling. His solitary path across-lots 
will turn out the higher way of the two. 

Men rush to Cidifomia and Australia as if 
the true gold were to be found in that direction; 
but that is to go to the very opposite extreme 
to where it lies. They go prospecting farther 
and farther away from the true lead, and are 
most unfortunate when they think themselves 
most successful. Is not our nativt soil aurife« 
rous? Does not a stream from the golden 
mountains flow through our native valley? and 
has not this for more than geologic ages been 
bringing down the shining particles and form- • 
ing the nuggets for us? Yet, strange to tell, 
if a digger steal away, prospecting for this true 
gold, into the unexplored solitudes around us, 
there is no danger that any will dog his steps^ 
and endeavor to supplant him. He may claim 
and undermine the whole valley even, both the 
cultivated and the uncultivated portions, his 
whole life long in peace, for no one will ever 
dispute his claim. They will not mind his 
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encQes or his toms. He is not confined to a 
claim twelre feet square, as at Ballarat, but 
may mine anywhere, and wash the whole wide 
world in his tom. 

Howitt says of the man who found the groat 
nugg^ which weighed twenty-eight pounds, at 
the Bendigo diggings in Australia: ^He soon 
b^;an to drink; got a horse, and rode all about, 
generally at full gallop, and, when he met peo- 
ple, called out to inquire if they knew who he 
was, and then kindly informed them that he 
was *the bloody wretch that had found the nug- 
get.' At last he rode full speed against a tree, 
and nearly knocked his brains out/' I think, 
however, there was no danger of that, for he 
had already knocked his brains out against the 
nugget. Howitt adds, *^ He is a hopelessly 
ruined man." But he is a type of tiie class. 
They are all fast men. Hear some of the 
names of the places where they dig: ** Jackass 
Flat,'' — -Sheep's-Head GuDy," — -Murder- 
er's Bar," etc. Is tiiere no satire in these 
names? Let them carry their ill-gotten wealth 
where they will, I am thinking it will still be 
^'Jackass Fht," if not ""Murderer's Bar," 
where they lire. 

The last resource of our energy has been the \ 
robbing of grsreyards on the Isthmus of Darien, C 
an enterinrisa which appears to be bnt in its J 
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infancy; for, according to late accounts, an act 
has passed its second reading in the legislature 
of New Granada, regulating this kind of min- 
ing; and a correspondent of the ""Tribune" 
writes: ""In the dry season, when the weather 
will permit of the country being properly pros- 
pected, no doubt other rich guacaa [that is, 
graveyards] will be found." To emigrants he 
says: ""Do not come before December; take the 
Isthmus route in preference to the Boca del 
Toro one; bring no useless baggage, and do 
not cumber yourself with a tent; but a good 
pair of blankets Will be necessary; a pick, 
shovel, and axe of good material will be almost 
all that is required : " advice which might have 
been taken from the ""Burker's Guide." And 
he concludes with this line in Italics and small 
capitals: ^^ If you are doing well at homCj stay 
THERE," which may fairly be interpreted to 
mean, ""If you are getting a good living by rob- , 
bing graveyards at home, stay there." 

But why go to California for a text? She 
is the child of New England, bred at her own 
school and ohiirch. 

It is remarkable that among all the preachers 
there are so few moral teachers. The prophets K 
are employed in excusing the ways of men. f^ 
Most reverend seniors, the illuminati of the^ 
age, tell me, with a gracious, reminiscent smile, 
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betwixt an aspiration and a skndder, not to be 
too tender about these things, — to lump all 
that, that is, make a lump of gold of it. The 
highest adviee I have heard on these subjects 
was groveling. The burden of it was, — It is 
not worth your while to undertake to reform 
the world in this partieukr. Do not ask how 
jour bread is buttered; it will make you sick, if 
jou do, — and the like. A man had better 
starve at once than kiee his innocence in the 
process of getting his bread. If within the 
sophisticated man there is not an unsophisti- 
cated one, then he is but one of the Devil's 
angels. As we grow old, we live more coarsely, 
we relax a little in our disciplines, and, to some 
extent, cease to obey our finest instincts. But 
we should be fastidious to the extreme of sanity, 
disregarding the gibes of those who are more 
unfortunate than ourselves. 

In our science and philosophy, even, there 
is commonly no true and absolute account of 
dungs. The spirit of sect and bigotry has 
planted its hoof amid the stars. You have only 
to discuss the problem, whether the stars are 
inhabited or not, in order to discover it. Why 
must we daub the heavens as well as the earth? 
It was an unfortunate discovery that Dr. Kane 
was a Mason, and that Sir John Franklin was 
another. But it was a mote emel suggestion 
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that possibly that was the reason why the former 
went in search of the latter. There is not a 
popular magazine in this country that would 
dare to print a child's thought on important 
subjects without comment. It must be submit- 
ted to the D. D.*s. I would it were the chicka- 
doe-dees. 

You come from attending the fimeral of man« 
kind to attend to a natural phenomenon. A 
little thought is sexton to all the world. 

I hardly know an intellectual man, even, who 
is so broad and truly liberal that you can think 
aloud in his society. Most with whom you en- 
deavor to talk soon come to a stand against 
some institution in which they appear to hold 
stock, — that is, some particular, not universal, 
way of viewing things. They will continually 
thrust their own low roof, with its narrow sky- 
light, between you and the sky, when it is the 
unobstructed heavens you would view. Get out 
of the way with your cobwebs, wash your win- 
dows, I say I In some lyceums they tell me 
that they have voted to exclude the subject of 
religion. But how do I know what their reli- 
gion is, and when I am near to or far from it? 
I have walked into such an arena and done my 
best to make a dean breast of what religion I 
have experienced, and the audience never sus- 
pected what I was about. The lecture was as 
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lianiiless as moonshine to them. Whereas, if 
I had read to them the biography of the great- 
est scamps in history, they might have thought 
that I had written the lives of the deacons of 
their church. Ordinarily, the inquiry is, 
Where did you come from? or. Where are you 
going? That was a more pertment question 
which I overheard one of my auditors put to 
another once, — •♦What does he lecture for?" 
It made me quake in my shoes. 

To speak impartially, the best men that I 
know are not serene, a world in themselves. 
For the most part, they dwell in forms, and 
flatter and study effect only more finely than 
tiie rest. We select granite for the underpin- 
ning of our houses and barns; we build fences 
of stone; but we do not ourselves rest on an 
underpinning of granitic truth, the lowest 
primitive rock. Our sills are rotten. What 
stuff is the man made of who is not coexistent 
in our thought with the purest and subtilest 
truth? I often accuse my finest acquaintances 
of an inunense frivolity; for, while there are 
manners and compliments we do not meet, we 
do not teach one another the lessons of honesty 
and sincerity that the brutes do, or of steadi- 
ness and solidity that the rocks do. The fault 
is commonly mutual, however; for we do not 
habitually demand any more of each other. 
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That excitement about Kossuth, consider 
how characteristic, but superficial, it wasl< — 
only another kind of politics or dancing. Men 
were making speeches to him all over the coun- 
try, but each expressed only the thought, or the 
want of thought, of the multitude. No man 
stood on truth. They were merely banded to- 
gether, as usual one leaning on another, and all 
together on nothing; as the Hindoos made the 
world rest on an elephant, the elephant on a 
tortoise, and the tortoise on a serpent, and had 
nothing to put under the serpent. For all fruit 
of that stir we have the Kossuth hat. 

Just so hollow and ineffectual, for the most 
part, is our ordinary conversation. Surface 
meets surface. When our life ceases to be in- 
ward and private, conversation degenerates into 
mere gossip. We rarely meet a man who can 
tell us any news which he has not read in a 
newspaper, or been told by his neighbor; and, 
for the most part, the only difference between 
us and our fellow is that he has seen the news- 
paper, or been out to tea, and we have not. In 
proportion as our inward life fails, we go more 
constantly and desperately to the post-office. 
You may depend on it, ihi^ the poor fellow who 
walks away with the greatest number of letters 
proud of his extensive correspondence has not 
heard from himself this long while. 
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I do nofc know but it is too much to read one 
newspaper a week. I hare tried it recently, 
and for so long it seems to me that I have not 
dwelt in my native region. Tlie sun, the 
elouds, the snow, the trees say not so much to 
me. You cannot serve two masters. It re- 
quires more than a day's devotion to know and 
to possess the wealth of a day. 

We may well be ashamed to tell what things 
we have read or heard in our day. I do not 
know why my news should be so trivial, — con« 
sidering what one's dreams and expectations 
are, why the developments should be so paltry. 
The news we hear, for the most part, is not 
news to our genius* It is the stalest repetition. 
You are often tempted to ask why such stress 
is ^laid-on a particular experience which you 
have had, — that, after twenty-five years, you 
should meet Bobbins, Registrar of Deeds, 
again on the sidewalk. Have you not budged 
an inch, then? Such is the daily news. Its 
facts appear to float in the atmosphere, insignifi- 
-cant as the sporules of fungi, and impinge on 
some neglected ikaUu$^ or surface of our minds, 
which affords a basis for them, and hence a 
parasitie growth. We should wash ourselves 
dean el such news. Of what consequence, 
thoogh our planet explode, if there is no char- 
aeter involved in -the explosion? In health we 
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have not the least curiosity about such events. 
We do not live for idle amusement. I would 
not run round a comer to see the world blow up. 
All summer, and far into the autumn, per- 
chance, you unconsciously went by the newspa- 
pers and the news, and now you find it was 
because the morning and the evening were full 
of news to you. Your walks were full of inci- 
dents. You attended, not to die affairs of 
Europe, but to your own affairs in Massachu- 
setts fields. If you chance to live and move 
and have your being in that thin stratum in 
which the events that make the news transpire, 

— thinner than the paper on which it is printed, 

— then these things will fill the world for you; 
but if you soar above or dive below that plane, 
you cannot remember nor be reminded of them. 
Really to see the sun rise or go down every day, 
so to relate ourselves to a universal fact, would 
preserve us sane forever. Nations I What are \ 
nations? Tartars, and Huns, and Giinament 
Like insects, they swarm. The historian strives 
in vain to make them memorable. It is for 
want of a man that there are so many men. It 
is individuals that populate the world. Any 
man thinking may say with the Spirit of 
Lodin, — 

" I look down lioa mj hoiglit mt aatioM, 
And thoy Im otto athoi Mom im| * 
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CiOa k My dw«Dii« im tU dimat ; 
PleMMi an tlie gfMt fiekb ol my rttt** 

Pray, let us live without being drawn by 
dogs, Esquiniaux-fatfaion, tearmg over hill and 
dale, and biting eaob other's ears. 

Not without a slight shudder at the clanger, I 
often perceive how near I had oome to admit- 
ting into my mind the details of some trivial 
affair, — the news of the street; and I am as- 
tonished to observe how willing men are to 
lumber their minds with such rubbish, — to 
permit idle rumors and incidents of the most 
insignificant kind to intrude on ground which 
should be sacred to thought. Shall the mind 
be a publio arena, where the affairs of the 
street and the gossip of the tea-table chiefly are 
discussed? Or shall it be a quarter of heaven 
itself, — an hypsethral temple, consecrated to 
the service of the gods? I find it so difficult to 
dispose of the few facts whioh to me are signifi- 
cant, that I hesitate to burden my attention with 
those which are insignificant, which only a 
divine mind could illustrate. Such is, for the 
most part, the news in newspapers and conver- 
sation* It is important to preserve the mind's 
chastity in this respect. Think of admitting 
the details of a single case of the criminal court 
into our thoughts, to stalk profanely through 
their very jOfieCicm aonctonm for an hour, ay. 
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for many hours! to make a very bar-room of 
the mind's inmost apartment, as if for so long 
the dust of the street had occupied us, — the 
very street itself, with all its travel, its bustle, 
and filth, had passed through our thoughts' 
shrine! Would it not be an intellectual and 
moral suicide? When I have been compelled 
to sit spectator and auditor in a court room for 
some hours, and have seen my neighbors, who 
were not compelled, stealing in from time to 
time, and tiptoeing about with washed hands 
and faces, it has appeared to my mind's eye, 
that, when they took off their hats, their ears 
suddenly expanded into vast hoppers for sound, 
between which even their narrow heads were 
crowded. Like the vanes of windmills, they 
caught the broad but shallow stream of sound, 
which, after a few titillating gyrations in their 
coggy brains, passed out the other side. I won- 
dered if, when they got home, they were as' 
careful to wash their ears as before their hands 
and faces.. It has seemed to me, at such a 
time, that the auditors and the witnesses, the 
jury and the counsel, the judge and the crimi- 
nal at the bar, — if I may presume him guilty 
before he is convicted, — were all equally crimi- 
nal, and a thunderbolt might be expected to^ 
descend and consume them all together. 
By all kinds of traps and signboards, threat- 
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ening the extreme penalty of the divine law, ez- 
elnde suoh trespaasen from the only ground 
which can he sacred to you. It is so hard to 
forget what it is worse than useless to remem- 
ber I If I am to be a thoroughfare, I prefer 
that it be of the mountain-biy>oks, the Parnas- 
sian streams, and not die town-sewers. There 
is inspiration, that gossip which comes to the 
ear of the attentire mind from the courts of 
heaven. There is the profane and stale revela- 
tion of the bar-room and the police court. The 
same ear is fitted to receive both communica- 
tions. Only the character of the liearer deter- 
mines to which it shall be open, and to which 
closed. I believe that the mind can be perma- 
nently profaned by the habit of attending to 
trivid things, so that all our thoughts sliall be 
tinged with triviality. Our very intellect shall 
be macadamised, as it were, — its foundation 
broken into fragments for the wheels of travel 
to roll over; and if you would know what will 
make die most durable pavement, surpassing 
rolled stones, spruce blocks, and asphaltum, 
you have only to look into some of our minds 
which have been subjected to this treatment so 
long. 

If we have thus desecrated ourselves, — as^ 
who has not? — the remedy will be by wariness 
and devotion to reeonseorate ourselves, and/ 
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make once more a fane of the mind. We 
should treat our minds, tliat is, ourselves, as 
innocent and ingenuous children, whose guardi- 
ans we are, and be careful what objects and 
what subjects we thrust on their attention. 
Read not the Times. Read the Eternities. 
Conventionalities are at length as bad as im- 
purities. Even the facts of science may dust 
the mind by their dryness, unless they Ure in a 
sense effaced each morning, or rather rendered 
fertile by the dews of fresh and living truth. 
ICnowledge does not come to us by details, but 
in flashes of light from heaven. Yes, every 
thought that passes through the mind helps to 
wear and tear it, and to deepen the ruts, which, 
as in the streets of Pompeii, evince how much 
it has been used. How many things there are 
concerning which we might well deliberate 
whether we had better know them, — had better 
let their peddling-carts be driven, even at the 
slowest trot or walk, over that bridge of glori- 
ous span by which we trust to pass at last from 
the farthest brink of time to the nearest shore 
of eternity I Have we no culture, no refine- 
ment, — but skill only to live coarsely and serve 
the Devil? — to acquire a litde worldly wealth, 
or fame, or liberty, and make a false show with 
it, as if we were all husk and shell, with no 
tender and living kernel to us? Shall our in« 
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gtitutions be like those chestnut- burs which 
contain abortive nuts, perfect only to prick the 

fingers? 

America is said to be the arena on which the 
battle of freedom is to be fought; but surely it 
cannot be freedom in a merely political sense 
that is meant. Even if we grant that the 
American has freed himself from a political ty- 
rant, he is still the shive of an economical and 
moral tyrant. Now that the republic — tlie rw- 
^Zica— has been settled, it is time to look 
after the rcs-pnt?a<a,— the private state, — to 
see, as the Roman senate charged its consuls, 
^M quid rcs-PRiVATA detrimenti eaperet,'' that 
the private state receive no detriment* 

Do we call this the hmd of the free? What 
is it to be free from King George and continue 
the sUves of King Prejudice? What is it to 
be bom free and pot to live free? Whatisthe 
Talue of any political freedom, but as a means 
to moral freedom? Is it a freedom to be slaves, 
or a freedom to be free, of which we boast? 
We are a nation of politicians, concerned about 
the outmost defenses only of freedom. It is 
bur chiklren's children who may perchance be 
really fiee. We tax ourselves unjustly. There 
is a part of us which is not represented. It is 
taxation without representation. We quarter 
trooptt we quarter f ods and cattle of all sorts 
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upon ourselves. We quarter our gross bodies 
on our poor souls, till the former eat up all the 
latter *s substance. ^ 

With respect to a true culture and manhood, ^ 
we are essentially provincial still, not metropoli- 
tan, — mere Jonathans. We are provincial, 
because we do not find at home our standards; 
because wo do not worship tinith, but the reflec- , 
tion of truth; because we are warped and nar- \ 
rowed by an exclusive devotion to trade and J' 
commerce and manufactures and agriculture and 
the like, which are but means, and not the end. 

So is the English Parliament provincial. 
Mere country - bumpkins, they betray them- 
selves, when any more important question arises 
for them to settle, the Irish question, for in- 
stance, — the English question why did I not 
say? Their natures are subdued to wliat they 
work in. Tlieir "good breeding'* respects only 
secondary objects. The finest manners in the 
world are awkwardness and fatuity when con- 
trasted with a finer intelligence. They appear 
but as the fashions of past days, —mere court- 
liness, knee-buckles and small-clothes, out of 
date. It is the vice, but not tlie excellence of 
manners, that they are continuaUy being de- 
serted by the chai*acter ; they are cast-off clothes 
or shells, claiming the respect which belonged 
to the living creature. You are presented with 
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Uie flliells insteftcl of the meat, a&d it is no ex- 
cuse generally, that, in the ease of some fishes, 
the shells are of more worth than the meat. 
The man who thrusts his manners upon me 
does as if he were to insist on introducing me 
to his cabinet of curiosities, when I wished to 
see himself. It was not in this sense that the 
poet Decker called Christ ''the first true gentle- 
man that erer breadied." I repeat that in this 
sense the most splendid court in Christendom is 
provincial, havbg authority to consult about 
TransaljMne interests only, and not the affairs 
of B<Hne. A pr«tor or proconsul would suffice 
to settle the questiims which absorb the atten- 
tion of the English Parliament and the Ameri- 
can Congress. 

Government and legislation I these I thought 
were respectable professions. We have heard 
of heaven-bom Numas, Lycurguses, and Solons, 
in the history of the world, whose names at 
least may stand for ideal legislators; but think 
of legislating to regulate the breeding of slaves, 
or the exportation of tobacco 1 What have di- 
vine legislators to do with the exportation or 
the importation of tobacco? what humane ones 
with the breeding of skives ? Suppose you were 
to submit the questum to any son of God, — 
and has He no children in the nineteenth cen- 
tuy? is it a &mily whieh is extinct? — in what 
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condition would you get it again? What shall 
a State like Virginia say for itself at the last 
day, in which these have been the principal, the 
staple productions? What ground is there for 
patriotism in such a State? I derive my facts 
from statistical tables which the States them- 
selves have published. 

A commerce that whitens every sea in quest 
of nuts and raisins, and makes slaves of its sail- 
ors for this purpose I I saw, the other day, a 
vessel which had been wrecked, and many lives 
lost, and her cargo of rags, juniper-berries, 
and bitter almonds were strewn along the shore. 
It seemed hardly worth the while to tempt the 
dangers of the sea between Leghorn and New 
York for the sake of a cargo of juniper-berries 
and bitter almonds. America sending to the 
Old World for her bitters I Is not the sea- 
brine, is not shipwreck, bitter enough to make 
the cup of life go down here? Yet such, to a 
great extent, is our boasted commerce; and 
there are those who style themselves statesmen 
and philosophers who are so blind as to think 
that progress and civilization depend on pre- 
cisely this kind of interchange and activity, — . 
the activity of flies about a molasses-hogshead. 
Very weU, observes one, if men were oysters. 
And very well, answer I, if men were mosqui- 
toes. 
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lietttenaiit Herndon, whom our Government 
mit to explore the Ama«m, and, it is said, to 
extend the area of sUvery, observed that there 
was wanting there **an industeious and active 
population, who know what the comforts of life 
are, and who have artificial wants to draw out 
the great lesooroes pf the country." But what 
are the ••artificial wants *' to be encouraged? 
Not the love of luxuries, like the tobacco and 
daves of, I believe, his native Virginia, nor 
the ice and granite and other material wealtii 
of our native New Enghmd; nor are "tiie great 
xesonices of a country** tiiat fertility or barrwi- 
ness of soil which produces these. The chief 
want, in every State that I have been into, was 
a high and earnest purpose in its inhabitants. 
This alone draws out ••die great resources'* of 
Nature, and at hist taxes her beyond her re- 
sources; for man naturally dies out of her. 
When we want culture more than potatoes, and 
illummation more than sugar-plums, then the 
great resources of a world are taxed and drawn 
out, and the result, or staple production, is, not 
daves, nor operatives, but men,— those rare 
fruits caUed heroes, saints, poets, phik)sopher8, 
and redeemers. 

In short, as a snow-drift is formed where 
tiiere is a lull in the wmd, so, one would say, 
where there is a luH of truth, an institution 
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springs up. But the truth blows right on over 
it, nevertheless, and at length blows it down. 

What is called politics is comparatively some- 
thing so superficial and inhuman, that practi- 
cally I have never fairly recognized that it con- 
cerns me at alL The newspapers, I perceive, 
devote some of their columns specially to poli- 
tics or government without charge; and this, 
one would say, is all that saves it; but as I 
love literature and to some extent the truth 
also, I never read those columns at any rate. 
I do not wish to blunt my sense of right so 
much. I have not got to answer for having 
read a single President's Message. A strange 
age of the world this, when empires, kingdoms, 
and republics come a-begging to a private 
man's door, and utter their ccmiplaints at his 
elbow I I cannot take up a newspaper but I 
find that some wretched government or other, 
hard pushed, and on its last legs, is interced- \ 
ing with me, the reader, to vote for it, — more 
importunate than an Italian beggar; and if I 
have a mind to look at its certificate, made, 
perchance, by some benevolent merchant's clerk, 
or the skipper that brought it over, for it can* 
not speak a word of English itself, I shall prob- 
ably read of the eruption of some Vesuvius, 
or the overflowing pf some Po, true or forged, 
which brought it into this condition. I do not 
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hesitate, in such a case, to suggest work, or 
the ahnshouse; or why not keep its castle in 
silence, as I do commonly? The poor Presi- 
dent, what with preserving his popularity and 
doing his duty, is completely bewildered. The 
newspapers are the ruling power. Any other 
government is reduced to a few marines at Fort 
Independence. If a man neglects to read the 
Daily Times, government will go down on its 
knees to him, for this is the only treason in 
these days. 

Those things which now most engage the 
attention of men, as politics and the daily rou- 
tine, are, it is true, vital functions of human 
society, but should be unconsciously performed, 
like the corresponding functions of the physical 
body. They are in/ra-human, a kind of vege- 
tation. I sometimes awake to a half -conscious- 
ness of ihem going on about me, as a man may 
become conscious of some of the processes of 
digestion in a morbid state, and so have the 
dyspepsia, as it is called. It is as if a thinker 
snlmiitted himself to be rasped by the great giz- 
lard of creation. Politics is, as it were, the 
giziard of society, full of grit and gravel, and 
the two political parties are its two opposite 
halves, — sometimes split into quarters, it may 
be, which grind on each other. Not only indi- 
viduals, but states, have thus a confirmed dys« 
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pepsia, which expresses itself, you can imagine 
by what sort of eloquence. Thus our life is 
not altogether a forgetting, but also, alasl to a 
great extent, a remembering, of that which we 
should never have been conscious of, certainly 
not in our waking hours. Why should we not 
meet, not always as dyspeptics, to tell our bad 
dreams, but sometimes as eupeptics, to con- 
gratulate each other on the ever-glorious morn- 
ing? I do not make an exorbitant demand, 
surely* 
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THE PROMETHEUS BOUND OP 
.ffiSCHYLUS 

notaovs or thx drama 

Kbato« and Bu (8twi«ih aad f ot«#). 

pKOlUBTBECt. 

Chorus or OciAir KTimM. 
OcKAjrut. 

KmAW «imJ BiA, HarMAifTUi, PKOMWHWJi. 

Kf. We are come to tbe far-bounding plain 
of earthf 
To the Scythian way, to the unapproached ioli- 

tnde. 
Hephaistiu' orders must hare thy attention, 
Which the Father has enjoined on thee, this 

bold one 
To the Wgh-hanging rocks to bind 
In indissoluble fetters of adamantine bonds. 
For thy flower, the splendor of fire useful in all 

artSf 
Stealing, he bestowed on mortals; and for such 
A crime His fit he should give satisfaction to 

ihegods; 
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That he may learn the tyranny of 2ieus 
To lovo, and ecuso from liis man-loving ways. 
Heph. Kratos and Bia, your charge from; 

2ieus 
Already has its end, and nothing further in the 

way; 
But I cannot endure to bind 
A kindred god by force to a bleak precipice, — 
Yet absolutely there *s necessity that I have 

courage for these things; 
For it is hard the Father's words to banish. 
High - plotting son of the right * counseling 

Themis, 
UnwiUmg thee unwilling in brasen fetters hard 

to be loosed 
I am about to nail to this inhuman hill, 
Where neither voice [you 'U hear], nor form of 

any mortal 
See, but, scorched by the sun's clear flame. 
Will change your color's bloom ; and to you glad 
The various-robed night will conceal Uie light. 
And sun disperse the morning frost again; 
And always the burden of the present ill 
Will wear you; for he that will relieve you has 

not yet been bom. 
Such fruits you 've reaped from your manJov- 

ing ways, 
For a god, not shrinking from the wrath of 

gods. 
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You bave bestowed honors on mortals more than 

jnst, 
For which this pleasureless rock you 'U sentmel, 
Standing erect, sleepless, not bending a knee; 
And many sighs and lamentations to no purpose 
Will you utter; for the mind of Zeus is hard to 

bo changed; 
And be is wholly rugged who may newly rulc.^ 
Kr. Well, why dost thou delay and pity in 
Tain? 
Why not hate the god most hostile to gods. 
Who has betrayed thy priie to mortals? 
Heph. The affinity indeed is appalling, and 

the familiarity. 
Kr. I agree, but to disobey ihe Father^s 
words 
How is it possible? Fear you not this more? 
ZTgiA. Ay, you are always without pity, and 

full of confidence. 
Kr. For 'tis no remedy to bewail this one; 
Cherish not vainly troubles which avaU naught. 
Heph. O much hated handicraft I 
Kr. Why hatest it? for in simple truth, for 
these misfortunes 
WUch are present now Art 's not to blame. 
JSgiA. Yet I would 't had fallen to another's 

lot 
Kr. All things were done but to rule the gods, 

Fornone is free but Zeus. 
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Heph. I knew it, and have naught to say 

against these things. 
Kr. Will you not haste then to put the 
bonds about him, 
That the Father may not observe you loitering? 
Heph. Already at hand the shackles you may 

see. 
Kr. Taking them, about his hands with firm 
strength 
Strike with the hammer, and nail him to the 
rocks. 
Heph. 'T is done, and not in vain this work« 
Kr. Strike harder, tighten, nowhere relax. 
For he is skillful to find out ways e'en from the 
impracticable. 
Heph. Ay, but this arm is fixed inextricably. 
Kr. And this now clasp securely, that 
He may learn he is a duller schemer than is 
Zeus. 
Hi^h. Except him would none justly blame 

me. 
Kr. Now with an adamantine wedge's stub- 
bom fang 
Through the breasts nail strongly. 
H^h. Alas I alast Prometheus, I groan for 

thy afflictions. 
Kr. And do you hesitate? for Zeus' enemies 
Do you groan ? Beware lest one day you your* 
self will pity. 
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Htpk. You lee a spectwde hwd for eyw to 
behold. 

Kr. I ace him meeting his deserts; 
Bat rooiid his sides pot straps. 

Htpk. To do this is necesMty, insist not much. 

Kr. Surely I will insist and urge beside; 
Go downward, and the thighs surround with 

force. 
Htpk. Already it is done, the work, with no 

long labor. 
Kr. Strongly now drive the fetters, through 

and thnmgh. 
For the critic of the works is difficult 

Hepk. Like your form your tongue speaks. 
Kr. Be thou softened, but for my stubborn- 



Of temper and harshness reproach me not 
Heph. Let us withdraw, for he has a net 

about his limbs. 
Kr. There now insult, and the shares of gods 
Plundering on ej^iemerals bestow; what thee 
Can mortals in these ills relieve? 
Falsely thee the divinities Prometheus 
Call; for you yourself need one/oreseeinj 
In what manner you will escape this fortune. 

Pbomsthbvs, tkm. 
O divine ether, and ye swift-winged winds. 
Fountains of rivers, and countless smilings 
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Of the ocean waves, and earth, mother of all. 
And thou all-seeing orb of the sun I caU. 
Behold me what a god I suffer at the hands of 

gods. 
'See by what outrages 
Tormented the myriad-yeared 
Time I shall endure; such the new 
Kuler of the blessed has contrived for me, 
Unseemly bonds. 

Alas I alast the present and the coming 
Woe I groan; where ever of these sufferings 
Must an end appear. 

But what say I? I know beforehand all. 
Exactly what will be, nor to me strange 
Will any evil come. The destined fate 
As easily as possible it behooves to bear, know* 

ing 
Necessity's is a resistless strength. 
But neither to be silent nor unsilent about this 
Lot is possible for me; for a gift to mortals \ 
Giving, I wretched have been yoked to these 

necessities; 
Within a hollow reed by stealth I carry off 

fire's 
Stolen source, which seemed the teacher 
Of all art to mortals, and a groat resource* 
For such crimes penalty I pay. 
Under the sky, riveted in chtdmu 
Ahl ahl alasl alasl 
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What eebo, wliat odor has flown to me obtome, 
Of god, or mortal, or else mingled, — 
Came it to this terminal hill 
A witness of my sufferings, or wishing what? 
Behold bound me an unhappy god, ^ 

The enemy of 2ieus, fallen under 
The ill will of all the gods, as many as 
Enter into the hall of Zeus, 
Through too great love of mortals. 
Alasl alasl what fluttering do I hear 
Of birds near? for the air rustles 
With the soft rippling of wings. 
ETorything to me is fearful which creeps diis 
way. 

pROMBTHBUs amd CaoKua 

Ch. Fear nothing; for friendly this band 
Of wings with swift contention 
Drew to this hill, hardly 
Persuading the paternal mind. 
The swift-carrying breeses sent me; 
For the echo dE beaten steel pierced the recesses 
Of the caves, and struck out f r<Hn me reserved 

modesty; 
And I rushed unsandaled in a winged chariot. 

Pr. Alasl alasl alasl alasl 
Offspring of the fruitful Teihys, 
And of him rolling around all 
The earth with sleepless stream children, 
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Of Father Ocean; behold, look on me; 
By what bonds embraced 
On this cliff's toi)most rocks 
I shall maintain imenvied watch. 

Ch. I see, Prometheus; but to my eyes a 
fearful ' 

Mist has come surcharged 
With tears, looking upon thy body 
Shrunk to the rocks 

By these mischiefs of adamantine bonds; 
Indeed, new helmsmen rule Olympus; 
And with new laws Zeus strengthens himself, 

annulling the old. 
And the before great now makes unknown. 
Pr. Would that under earth, and below 
Hades, 
Receptacle of dead, to impassable 
Tartarus he had sent me, to bonds indissolu- 
ble 
Cruelly conducting, that neither god 
Nor any other had rejoiced at this. ' 

But now the sport of winds, unhappy one, 
A source of pleasure to my foes I suffer. 

C%. Who so Iiard-hearted 
Of the gods, to whom these things are pleas- 

ant? 
WTio does not sympathise with thy 
Misfortunes, excepting Zeus? for he in wrath 
always 
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Fixing his stubborn mind. 
Afflicts the heavenly race; 
Nor will he cease, until his heart is sated ; 
Or with some palm some one may take the 
power hard to be taken. 

Pr. Surely yet, though in strong 
Fetters I am now maltreated, 
The ruler of the blessed will have need of me. 
To show tlie new conspiracy by which 
He *s robbed of sceptre and of honors. 
And not at all me with persuasion^s honey* 

tongued 
Charms will he appease, nor ever, 
Shrinldng from his firm threats, will I 
Declare this, till from cruel 
Bonds he may release, and to do justice 
For this outrage be willing. 

Ch. You are bold; and to bitter 
Woes do nothing yield. 
But too freely sp^. 
But my mind piercing fear disturbs; 
For I*m concerned about thy fortunes, 
Where at length arriving you may see 
An end to these afflictions. For manners 
Inaccessible, and a heart hard to be dissuaded 
has the son of Kronos. 

Pr. I know, that^-Zeus is stem and having 
Justice to himself. But after all 
Oenile*minded 
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He will one day be, when thus he 's crushed, 
And his stubborn wrath allaying, 
Into agreement with me and friendliness 
Earnest to me earnest he at length will come. 
Ch. The whole account disclose and tell us 
plainly. 
In what orime^ taking you Zeus 
Thus disgracefully and bitterly insults; 
Inform us, if you are nowise hurt by the re- 
cital. 
Pr. Painful indeed it is to me to tell these 
things, 
And a pain to be silent, and every way unfor* 

tunate. 
When first the divinities began their strife. 
And discord 'mong themselves arose. 
Some wishing to cast Kronos from his seat, 
That Zeus might reign, forsooth, others the 

contrary 
Striving, that Zeus might never rule the gods; 
Then I, the best advising, to persuade 
The Titans, sons of Uranus and Chihon, 
Unable was; but crafty stratagems 
Despising with rude minds, 
They thought without trouble to rule by force; 
But to me my mother not once only, Themis, 
And Gaea, of many names one form, 
How the future should be accomplished had 
foretold, 
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That not by powpr nor by strength 

Would it be necessaiy, but by craft the Yictors 

sliould prevail. 
Such I 'in words expounding, 
They deigned not to regard at all. 
The best course therefore of those occurring 

then 
Appeared to be, taking my mother to me, 
Of my own accord to side with Zeus glad to re- 
ceive me; 
And by my counsels Tartarus* black-pitted 
Depths conceals the ancient ICronos, 
With his allies. In such things by me 
The tyrant of the gods having been helped. 
With base rewards like these repays me; 
For there is somehow in kingship 
This disease, not to trust its friends. 
What then you ask, for what cause 
He afflicts me, this will I now explain. 
As soon as on his father's throne 
He sat, he straightway to the gods distributes 

honors, 
Some to one and to another some, and arranged 
The government; but of unhappy mortals ac- 
count 
Had none; but blotting out the race 
Entire, wished to create another new. 
And these things none opposed but I, 
But I adventured; I rescued mortals 
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From going destroyed to Hades. 

Therefore indeed with such afflictions am I 

bent. 
To suffer grievous, and piteous to behold. 
And, holding mortals up to pity, myself^ am 

not 
Thought worthy to obtain it; but without pity 
Am I thus corrected, a spectacle inglorious to 
Zeus. 
Ch. Of iron heart and niade of stone, 
'V\nioe*er, Prometheus, with thy sufferings 
Does not grieve; for I should not hare wished 

to see 
These things, and having seen them I am 
grieved at heart. 
Pr. Indeed to friends I *m piteous to behold. 
Ch. Did you in no respect go beyond this? 
Pr.. True, mortals I made cease foreseeing 

fate. 
Ch. Having found what remedy for this all? 
Pr. Blind hopes in them I made to dweU. 
Ch. A great advantage this you gave to 

men. 
Pr. Beside these, too, I bestowed on them 

fire. 
CA. And have mortals flamy fire ? 
Pr. From which indeed they will learn many 

arts. 
Ch. Upon such charges then does 22eus 
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ilaltreat you, and nowhere relax from ills? 
Is there no term of suffering lying before thee? 
Pr. Nay, none at all, but when to him it 

may seem good. 
Ch. And how will it seem good? What 

hoi)e ? See you not that 
You have erred? But how you Ve erred, for 

me to tell 
Not pleasant, and to you a pain. But these 

things 
Let us omit, and seek you some release from 

sufferings. 
JPr. Easy, whoever out of trouble holds his 
Foot, to admonish and remind those faring 
m. But all these things I know; 
Willing, willing I erred, I 'U not deny; 
Mortals assisting I myself found trouble. 
Not indeed with penalties like these thought I 
That I should pine on lofty rocks. 
Gaining this drear unneighbored hilL 
But bewail not my present woes. 
But alighting, the fortunes creeping on 
Hear ye, that ye may learn all to the end. 
Obey me, obey, symimthize . 
With him now suffering. Tims indeed affliction. 
Wandering round, sits now by one, then by an* 

other. 
Ch. Not to unwilling ears do you urge 
This, Prometheus. 
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And now with light foot the swift-rushing 
Seat leaving, and the pui*e ether, 
Path of birds, to this peaked 
Groimd I come; for thy misfortunes 
I wish^fuUy to hear. 

Pbometbbits, Chobits, mnd OoBAjfus. . 

Oc. I come to the end of a long way 

Traveling to thee, Prometheus, 

By my will without bits directing 

This wing-swift bird ; 

For at thy fortunes know I grieve. - 

And, I tliiuk, affinity thus 

Imj>els me, but apart from birth. 

There 's not to whom a higher rank 

I would assign than thee. 

And you will know these things as true, and not 
in vain 

To flatter with the tongue is in me. Come, 
therefore. 

Show how it is necessary to assist you; 

For never will you say, than Ocean 

Tliere 's a firmer friend to thee. 
P}\ Alas I what now? And you then of my 
sufferings 

Come spectator? How didst thou dare, leaving 

The stream which bears thy name, and rook- 
roofed 

Caves self •built, to the iron-mother 
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Earth to go? To behold my fate 
Hast comet and to compassionate my ills? 
Behold a spcetacle, this, the friend of 2^U8, 
Having with him stablished his tyranny. 
With what afflictions by himself I 'm bei^. 

Oc I see, Prometheus, and would admonish 
Thee the best, although of varied craft. 
Know thyself, and fit thy manners 
New; for new also the king among the gods. 
For if thus rude and whetted words 
Thou wilt hurl out, quickly may 2^us, though 

sitting 
Far above, hear thee, so that thy present wrath 
Of troubles child's play will seem to be. 
But, O wretched one, dismiss the indignation 

which thou hast, 
And seek deliverance from these woes. 
Like an old man, perhaps, I seem to thee to say 

these things; 
Such, however, are tlie wages 
Of the too lofty speaking tongue, Prometheus; 
But thou art not yet humble, nor dost yield to 

ills. 
And beside the present wish to receive others 

stilL 
But ihou wouldst not, with my counsel. 
Against the pricks extend your limbs, seeing 

that 
A stem m<march irresponsible reigns. 
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And now I go, and will endeavor, 
If I can, to release thee from these sufferings. 
But be thou quiet, nor too rudely speak. 
ICnow*st thou not well, with thy superior wis- 

dom, that 
On a vain tongue punishment is inflicted? 
Pr. I congratulate thee that thou art without 

blame, 
Having shared and dared all with me ; 
And now leave off, and let it not concern tliee. 
For altogether thou wilt not persuade him, for 

he *s not easily persuaded. 
But take heed yourself lest you be injured by 

the way. 
Oc. Far better thou art to advise those near 
Than thyself; by deed and not by word I judge. 
But me hastening by no means mayest thou de* 

tain. 
For I boast, I boast, this favor will Zeus 
Grant me, from these sufferings to release thee. 
Pr. So far I praise thee, and will never 

cease; 
For zeal you nothing lack. But 
Strive not; for in vain, naught helping 
Me, thou *lt strive, if aught to strive you wish. 
But be thou quiet, holding thyself aloof. 
For I would not, though I 'm unfortunate^ that 

on this accoimt 
Evils should come to many. 
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Oc Sorely not, for me too the fortones of 

thy brother 
Athu grieve, who towards the evening-pkces 
Stands, the pillar of heaven and earth 
Upon his shoulders bearing, a load not easy to 

be borne. 
And Uie earth-bom inhabitant of the Cilician 
Caves seeing, I pitied, the savage monster 
With a hundred heads, by force overcome, 
Typhon impetuous, who stood 'gainst all the 

gods. 
With frightful jaws hissing out slaughter; 
And from his eyes flashed a gorgonian light. 
Utterly to destroy by force the sovereignty of 

Zens; 
But there came to him Zeus' sleepless bolt. 
Descending thunder, breathing flame. 
Which struck him out from lofty 
Boastings. For struck to his very heart. 
His strength was scorched and thundered out. 
And now a useless and extended carcass 
Lies he near a narrow passage of the sea, 
Pressed down under the roots of ^tna. 
And on the topmost summit seated, Hephaistus 
Hammers the ignited mass, whence will burst 

out at length 
Rivers of fire, devouring with wild jaws 
Fair-fruited Sicily's smooth fields; 
Such rage will Typhon make boil over 
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With hot discharges of insatiable fire-breathing 

tempest, 
Though by the bolt of 2^us burnt to a coal. 
jPr. Thou art not inexperienced, nor dost 
want 
My counsel; secure thyself as thou know'st 

how; 
And I against the present fortune will bear up, 
Until the thought of Zeus may cease from 
wrath. 
Oc* Know'st thou not tliis, Prometheus, that 
Words are healers of distempered wradi? 

Pr. If any seasonably soothe the heart, 
And swelling passion check not rudely. 
Oc. In the consulting and the daring 
What harm seest thou existing? Teach me. 
Pr. Trouble superfluous, and light-minded 

folly. 
Oc. Be this my ail then, since it is 
Most profitable, being wise, not to seem wise. 
Pr. This will seem to be my error. 
Oc. Plainly homeward thy words remand 

me. 
Pr. Aye, let not grief for me into hostility 

cast thee. 
Oc. To the new occupant of the all-powerful 

seats? 
Pr. Beware lest ever his heart be angered* 
^Oc. Thy fate, Prometheus, is my teacher. 
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Pr. Go thou, depart; preserve the present 

mind. 
Oe* To me rushing this word you utter. 
For the smooth path of the air sweeps with his 

wings 
The four-legged bird; and gladly would 
In the stalls at home bend a knee. 

Fbomxtheus aitd Chomcb, 

Ch. I mourn for thee thy ruinous 
Fate, Prometheus, 
And tear-distilling from my tender 
Eyes a stream has wet 
My cheeks with flowing springs ; , 
For these, unenvied, &us 
By his own laws enforcing, 
Hiemghly above the gods 
That were displays his sceptre. 
And every region now 
With groans resounds. 
Mourning the illustrions 
And ancient honor 
Of thee and of thy kindred; 
As many mortals as the habitable seat 
Of sacred Asia pasture, 
With thy lamentable 
Woes have sympathy ; 
And of the Colchian land, virgin 
Inhabitants, in fight undaunted, 
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And Scythians multitude, who the last 

Place of earth, about 

Maeotis lake possess, 

And Arabia's martial flower. 

And who the high-hung citadels 

Of Caucasus inhabit near, 

A hostile army,' raging 

With sharp-prowed spears. 

Only one other god before, in sufferings 

Subdued by injuries 

Of adamantine bonds, I Ve seen, Titanian 

Atks, who always with superior strength 

The huge and heavenly globe 

On his back bears; 

And with a roar the sea waves 

Dashing, groans the deep. 

And the dark depth of Hades murmurs under- 
neath 

The earth, and fountains of pure-running rivers 

Heave a pitying sigh. 

Pr. Think not, indeed, through weakness or 
through pride 

That I am silent; for with the consciousness I 
gnaw my heart. 

Seeing myself thus basely used. 

And yet to these new gods their shares 

Who else than I wholly distributed? 

But of these things I am silent; for I ahoold 
tell you 
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What you know; the Bufferings of mortals too 
You Ve heard, how I made intelligent 
And possessed of sense them ignorant before* 
Bot I will speak, not bearing any grudge to men. 
But showing in what I gave the good intention; 
At first, indeed, seeing they mw in vain. 
And hearing heard not; but like the forms 
Of dreams, for that long time, rashly con« 

founded 
All, nor brick*woTen dwellings 
Knew they, placed in the sun, nor wood*work; 
But digging down they dwelt, like puny 
Ants, in simless nooks of eaves. 
And there was naught to them, neither of win* 

ter sign. 
Nor of flower-giving spring, nor fruitful 
Smnmer, that was sure; but without knowledge 
Did they all, till I taught them the risings 
Of the stars, and gomgs down, hard to deter* 

mine* 
And numbers, chief of inventicms, 
I found out for them, and the assemblages of 

letters, 
And memory, Muse*mother, doer of all things; 
And first I joined Ia pairs wild animals 
Obedient to the yoke; and that they might be 
Alternate workers with ihe bodies of men 
In the severest toils, I harnessed the rein*loving 
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To the car, the ornament of over-wealthy lux* 

ury. 
And none else than I invented the sea*wander* 

ing 
Flaxen-winged vehicles oi sailors. 
Such inventions I wretched having found out 
For men, myself have not the ingenuity by 

which 
From the now present ill I may escape. 

Ch. You suffer unseemly ill; deranged in 

mind 
You err; and as some bad physician, falling 
Sick you arc dejected, and cannot find 
By what remedies you may be healed. 

Pr. Hearing the rest f I'om mo more will you 

wonder 
What arts and what expedients I planned. 
That which was greatest, if any might fall 

sick, 
There was alleviation none, neither to eat, 
Nor to anoint, nor drink, but for the want 
Of medicines they were reduced to skeletons, 

till to them 
I showed the mingling of mild remedies, 
By which all ails they drive away. 
Ajid many modes of prophecy I settled. 
And distinguished first of dreams what a real 
Vision is required to be, and omens hard to be 

determined 
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I made known to them ; and tokens by the way. 
And flight of crooked-taloned birds I accurately 
Defined, which \axSsj are, 
And unhicky, and what mode of life 
Have each, and to one another what 
Hostilities, attachments, and assemblings; 
The entrails' smoothness, and what color hay- 
ing 
They would be .to the divinities acceptable; 
Of the gall and liver the various symmetry, 
And the limbs concealed in fat; and the 

long 
Hank burning, to an art hard to be guessed 
I showed the way to mortals; and flammeous 

signs 
Ex2>lained, before obscure. 
Such indeed these; and under ground 
Concealed the helps to men. 
Brass, iron, silver, gold, wlio 
Would affirm that he discovered before me? 
None, I well know, not wishing in vain to 

boast. 
But learn all in <Nie word, 
AU arts to mortals from Prometheus. 

Ck. Assist not mortals now unseasonably. 
And neglect yourself unfortunate; for I 
Am of good hope that, from these bonds 
Beleased, you will yet have no less power than 
2Sens« 
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Pr. Never thus has Fate the Accomplisher 
Decreed to fulfill these things, but by a myriad 

ills 
And woes subdued, thus bonds I flee; 
For art *s far weaker than necessity. 

Ch. Who then is helmsman of necessity? 
Pr. The Fates three-formed, and the remem* 

bering Furies. 
Ch. Than these then is Zeus weaker? 
Pr. Ay, he could not escape what has been 

fated. 
Ch. But what to Zeus is fated, except always 

to rule? 
Pr. This thou wilt not learn; seek not to 

know. 
Ch. Surely some awful thing it is which you 

withhold. 
Pr. Remember other words, for this by no 
means 
Is it time to tell, but to be concealed 
As much as possible; for keeping this do I 
Escape unseemly bonds and woes. 
Ch. Never may the all-ruling 
Zeus put into my mind 
Force antagonist to him. 
Nor let me cease drawing near 
The gods with holy sacrifices 
Of slain oxen, by Father Oceania 
Ceaseless passage, 
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Nor offend with words. 

But in me this remain 

And ne*er be melted out. 

*T 18 something sweet with bold 

Hopes the long life to 

Extend, in bright 

Cheerfulness the cherishing spirit. 

But I shudder, thee beholding 

By a myriad sufferings tormented. . • • 

For not fearing Zeus, 

In ihy private mind thou dost r^;ard 

Mortals too much, Prometheus. 

Come, though a thankless 

Favor, friend, say where is any strength, 

From cphemerals any help? Saw you not 

The powerless inefficiency. 

Dream-like, in which the blind . '. • 

Bace of mortals are entangled? 

Never counsels of mortals 

May transgress the harmony of Zeus. 

I learned these things looking on 

Thy destructive fate, Prometheus. 

For different to me did this strain oome. 

And that which round thy baths 

And couch I hymned. 

With the design of marriage, when my father's 

child 
With bridal gifts persuading, thou didst lead 
Heaione the partner of tl^ bed. 
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Pboxxtbbus, Cbobus, wad lo. 

lo. What earth, what race, what being shall 
I say is this 

I see in bridles of rock 

Exposed? By what crime's 

Penalty dost thou perish? Show, to what part 

Of earth I miserable have wandered. 

Ahl ahl alasl alasl 

Again some fly doth sting me wretched. 

Image of eardi-bom Argus, cover it earth; 

I foar the myriad*eyed herdsman beholding; 

For he goes having a treacherous eye. 

Whom not e'en dead the earth conceals. 

But me, wretched from the Infernals passing. 

He pursues, and drives fasting along the sea- 
side 

Sand, while low resounds a wax-compacted reed, 

Uttering sleep-giving law; alasl alasl O gods I 

Where, gods I where lead me far-wandering 
courses? 

In what sin, O son of Kronos, 

In what sin ever having taken. 

To these afflictions hast thou yoked me? alasl 
alasl 

With fly-driven fear a wretched 

Frenzied one dost thus afflict? 

With fire bum, or with earth cover, or 

To sea monsters g^ve for food, nor 
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Envy me my prayers, king. 
Enough much-wandered wanderings 
Have exercised me, nor can I leam where 
I shall escape from sufferings. 

Ck. Hear'st tiiou the address of the cow- 
hcHrued virgin? 

Pr. And how not hear the fly-whirled virgin. 
Daughter of Inachns, who Zeus' heart warmed 
With love, and now the courses over long. 
By Here hated, forcedly performs? 

lo. Whence utterest thou my father^s name? 
Tell me, miserable, who thou art. 
That to me, O suffering <me, me bom to suffer, 
Thus true things dost address? 
The god-sent ail thou 'st named. 
Which wastes me stingmg 
With maddening goads, alas I alasl 
With foodless and unseemly leaps 
Eushmg headlong, I came, 
By wrathful pbts subdued. 
Who of the wretched, who, alasl alasl suffers 

like me? 
But to me clearly show 
What me awaits to suffer. 
What not necessary; what remedy of ill. 
Teach, if indeed thou know*st; speak out. 
Tell the iU-wandering virgin. 

Pr. I'll dearly tell thee aU you wish to 
leanu 



u 
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' Not weaving in enigmas, but in simple speech. 
As it is just to open the mouth to friends. 
Thou seest the giver of fire to men, Prometheus. 
lo. O thou who didst appear a common help 

to mortals, 
Wretched Prometheus, to atone for what do 

you endure this? 
Pr. I have scarce ceased my sufferings 

lamenting. 
lo. Would you not grant this favor to me? 
Pr. Say what you ask; for you 'd leam all 

from me. 
/o. Say who has bound thee to the cliff. 
Pr. The will indeed of 2jeus, Hephaistus* 

hand. 
lo. And penalty for what crimes dost thou 

pay? . 
Pr. Thus much only can I show thee. 
lo. But beside this, declare what time will be 
To me unfortunate the limit of my wandering. 
Pr. Not to leam is better for thee than to 

leam these things. 
lo. Conceal not from me what I am to suf* 

fer. 
Pr. Indeed, I gmdge thee not this favor. 
lo. Why, then, dost thou delay to tell the 

whole? ' 

Pr. There 's no unwillingness, but I hesitate 

to vex thy mind. 
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lo. Care not for me more than is pleasant to 

me. 
Pr. Since you are earnest, it behooves to 

speak; bear then, 
Ch. Not yet.indeed; but a share of pleasure 

also give to me. 
iirst we 'U leam the malady of this one. 
Herself relating her destructive fortunes, 
And the remainder of her trials let her leam 

from thee. 
Pr. 'T is thy part, lo, to do these a favor, 
As well for every other reason, and as they are 

sisters of thy father. 
Since to weep and to lament misfortunes, 
There where <me will get a tear 
From those attending, is worthy the delay. 
lo. I know not that I need distrust you, 
But in plain speech you shall leam 
All that you ask for; and yet e*en telling I 

lament 
The god-sent tempest, and dissolution 
Of my icfna — whence to me miserable it came. 
For always visions in the night, moving about 
My virgin chambers, enticed me 
With smooth words: **0 greatly happy virgin. 
Why be a virgin long? is permitted to obtain 
The greatest marriage. For Zeus with love's 

dart 
Has been warmed by thee, and wishes to unite 
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In love; but do thou, O child, spurn not the 

couch 
Of Zeus, but go out to Lema's deep 
Morass, and stables of thy father's herds. 
That the divine eye may cease from desire*'' 
With such dreams every night 
Was I unfortunate distressed, till I dared teU 
My father of the night-wandering visions. 
And he to Pytho and Dodona frequent 
Prophets sent, that he might leam what it was 

necessary 
He should say or do, to do agreeably to the 

gods. 
And they came bringing ambiguous 
Oracles, darkly and indistinctly uttered. 
But finally a plain report came to Inachus, 
Clearly enjoining him and telling 
Out of my home and country to expel me. 
Discharged to wander to the earth's last bounds ; 
And if he was not vriUing, from Zeus would 

come 
A fiery thunderbolt, which would annihilate all 

his race. 
Induced by such predictions of the Loxian, 
Against his will he drove me out. 
And shut me from the houses; but Zeus' rein 
Compelled him by force to do these things. 
Immediately my form and mind were 
Changed, and homed, as you behold, stung 
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By a sbarp-moutlied fly, with f rantio leaping 

Ruslied I to Cenchrea's palatable stream. 

And Lema's souroe; but a berdaman bom«o£* 

earth 
Of violent temper, Argus, aooompanied, with 

numerous 
Eyes my steps observing. 
But unexpectedly a sudden fate 
Robbed him of life; and I, fly-stung. 
By lash divine am driven from land to land. 
You hear what has been done; and if you have 

to say aught. 
What 's left of labors, speak ; nor pitying me 
Comfort with false words; for an ill 
The worst of all, I say, are made-up words* 

Ch. Ahl ahl enough, aksl 
Ne*er, ne'er did I presume such cruel words 
Would reach my ears, nor thus unsightly 
And intolerable hurts, sufferings, fears with a 

two-edged 
Goad would chill my soul; 
AlasI alasl fate! fatel 
I shudder, seeing the state of lo. 
' Pr. Beforehand sigh'st thou, and art full of 

fears. 
Hold till the rest also thou leam'st. 

Ch. Tell, teach; for to the sick 'tis sweet 
To know the remaining pain beforehand clearly* 
Pr. Your former wish ye got from me 
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With ease; for first ye asked to learn from 

her 
Relating her own trials; 
The rest now hear, what sufferings 'tis necea* 

sary 
This young woman should endure from Here. 
But do thou, offspring of Inachus, my words 
Cast in thy mind, that thou may'st leam the 

boundaries of the way. 
First, indeed, hence towards the rising of the 

sun 
Tumipg thyself, travel uncultivated lands. 
And to the Scythian nomads thou wilt oome, 

who woven roofs 
On high inhabit, on well-wheeled carts. 
With far-casting bows equipped; 
Whom go not near, but to the sea-resounding 

cUffs 
Bending thy feet, pass from the region. 
On the left hand the iron-working 
Chalybes inhabit, whom thou must needs be« 

ware. 
For they are rude and inaccessible to strangers. 
And thou wilt come to the Hybristes river, not 

ill named. 
Which pass not, for not easy is H to pass. 
Before you get to Caucasus itself, highest 
Of mountains, where the stream spurts out its 

tide 
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From the yery temples; and passing over 

The star-neighbored sunmiits, 'tis necessary to 

go 
The southern way, where thou wilt come to the 

man-hating 
Army of the Amazons, who Themisqyra one day 
Will inhabit, by the Thermedon, where 's 
Salmydessia, rough jaw of the sea. 
Inhospitable to sailors, step-mother of ships; 
They will eonduct thee on thy way, and very 

cheerfully. 
And to the Cimmerian isthmus thou wilt come, 
Just on the narrow portals of a lake, which 

leaving 
It behooves thee with stout heart to pass the 

McBotio straits; 
And there will be to mortals ever a great fame 
Of thy passage, and Bosphorus from thy name 
Twin be caUed. And leaving Europe's plain 
The continent of Asia thou wilt reach. — Seem« 

eth to thee, forsooth. 
The tyrant of the gods in everything to be 
Thus violent? For he a god, with this mortal 
Wishing to unite, drove her to these wanderings. 
A bitter wooer didst thou find, O virgin, 
For thy marriage. For the words you now 

have heard 
Think not yet to be the prelude. 
lo. Ahl mel mel alast alast ' 
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Pr. Again dost shriek and heave a sigh? 
What 
Wilt thou do when the remaining ills thou 
leam'st? 
Ch. And hast thou any further suffering to 

tell her? 
Pr. Ay, a tempestuous sea of baleful woe. 
lo. What profit, then, for me to live, and 
not in haste 
To cast myself from this rough rock. 
That rushing down upon the plain I may be re* 

leased 
From every trouble? For better once for aU 

to die. 
Than all my days to suffer evilly. 

Pr. Unhappily my trials would'st thou hear. 
To whom to die has not been fated; 
For this would be release from sufferings; 
But now there is no end of ills lying 
Before me, until Zeus falls from sovereignty. 
lo. And is Taxa ever to fall from power? 
Pr. Thou would'st be pleased, I think, to 

see this accident. 
lo. How should I not, who suffer ill from 

Zeus? 
Pr. That these things then are so, be thou 

assured. 
lo. By what one will the tyrant's power be 
robbed? 
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■ Pr. Himself, by his own senseless counsels. 

lo. In what way show, if there 's no harm. 

Pr. He will make such a marriage as one 
day he '11 repent. 

lo. Of god or mortal? If to be spoken, teU. 

Pr. What matters which 7 For these Uiings 
are not to be told. 

lo. By a wife will he be driven from the 
throne? 
- Pr. Ay, she will bring forth a son superior 
to his father. 

lo. Is there no refuge for him from this fate? 

Pr. None, surely, till I may be released 
from bonds. 

lo. Who then is to release thee, Zeus unwill- 
ing? 

Pr. He must be some one of thy descend- 
ants. 

lo. How sayest thou — that my child will 
deliver thee from ills? 

Pr. Third of thy race after ten other births. 

lo. This oracle is not yet easy to be guessed. 

Pr. But do not seek to understand thy suf- 
ferings. 

lo. First proffering gain to me, do not then 
withhold it. 

Pr. I *11 grant thee one of two relations. 

Jb« What two propose, and give to me my 
dboioe. 
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Pr. I give; choose whether thy remaining 

troubles 
I shall tell thee clearly, or him that will release 

me. 
Ch. Consent to do her the one &vor. 
Me the other, nor deem us undeserving of thy 

words; 
To her indeed tell what remains of wandering. 
And to me, who will release; for I desire this. 

Pr. Since ye are earnest, I will not resist 
To tell the whole, as much as ye ask for. 
To thee first, lo, vexatious wandering I will 

tell. 
Which engrave on the remembering tablets of 

the mind. 
When thou hast passed the flood boundary of 

continents. 
Towards the flaming orient sun-traveled • • • 
t^assing tlirough the tumult of the sea, until 

you reach 
The Gorgonian plains of Cisthene, where 
The Phoroides dwell, old virgins. 
Three, swan-shaped, having a common eye, 
One-toothed, whom neither the sun looks on 
With his beams, nor nightly moon ever. 
And near, their winged sisters three. 
Dragon-scaled Gorgons, odious to men. 
Whom no mortal beholding will have breath; 
Such danger do I tell thee. 
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Bnt hear another odious Bight; 

Beware the giyphons, sharp-mouthed 

Doga of Zeus, which bark not, and the one-^ed 

Arimaspian 
Host, going on horseback, who dwell abont 
The golden-flowing flood of Pluto's channel; 
These go not near. But to a distant land 
Thou 'It come, a duslqr race, who near the 

fountams 
Of the sun inhabit, where is the ^Ethiopian 

river. 
Creep down the buks o( this, until thou oom'st 
To a desoent, where from Byblinian mounts 
The Nile sends down its sacred palatable stream. 
This will conduct thee to die triangled land 
Nilean, where, lo, 'tis decreed 
Thou and thy progeny shall form the distant 

colony. 
If anght of this is unintelligible to thee, and 

hard to be found out. 
Repeat thy questions, and learn clearly; 
For more leisure than I want is granted me. 
Ch. If to her aught remaining or omitted 
Thou hast to tell of her pernicious wandering. 
Speak; but if thou hast said all, give us 
The fa^or which we ask, for surely thouremem- 

ber'st 
Pr. The whole term of her traveling has she 

heard. 
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But that she may know that not in vain she 

hears me, 
I 'U tell what before coming hither she endured^ 
Giving this as proof of my relations. 
The great multitude of words I will omit. 
And proceed unto the very limit of thy wander- 
ings. 
When then you came to the Mobssian ground. 
And near the high-ridged Dodona, where 
Oracle and seat is of Thesprotian Zeus, 
And prodigy incredible, the speaking oaks. 
By whom you clearly, and naught enigmati- 

cally. 
Were called the illustrious wife of Zeus 
About to be, if aught of these things soothes. 

thee; 
Thence, driven by the fly, you came 
The seaside way to the great gulf of Rhea, 
From which by courses retrograde you are now 

tempest-tossed. 
But for time to come the sea gulf. 
Clearly know, will be called Ionian, 
Memorial of thy passage to all mortals. 
Proofs to thee are these of my intelligence. 
That it sees somewhat more than the apparent. 
But the rest to you and her in common I will tell, 
Havixig come upon the very traok of former 

words. 
There is a oiQr Canopus, last of the land, 
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'Bj mie's irery moaih and bank; 

There at length Zeua makes thee lane, ' 

Stroking with gentle hand, and touching only* 

j^ndt named from 2Seus' b^;etting, 

Thon wilt bear dark Epaphus, who will reap 

Aa much land as broad-flowing Nile doth water; 

And fifth from him, a band of fifty children 

Agiun to Argos shall unwilling come, 

Of female sex, aToiding kindred marriage 

Of their cousins ; but they, with minds inflamed. 

Hawks by doves not far left behind. 

Will come pursuing marriages 

Not to be pursued, but heaven will take Ten* 

geance on their bodies; 
For ihem Pelasgia shall receive by Mars 
Subdued with woman's hand with night-watch- 
ing boldness. 
For each wife shall take her husband's life, 
Staining a two-edged dagger in his throat 
Such 'gainst my foes may Cypris come. — 
But one of the daughters shall love soften 
Not to slay her bedfellow, but she will waver 
In her mind; and one of two things will prefer. 
To hear herself called timid, rather than stained 

with blood; 
She shall in Argos bear a royal race^ — 
Of a long speech is need this clearly to discuss. 
From this seed, however, shall be bom a 
brave, 
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Famed for liis bow, who will release me 

From these sufferings. Such oracle my ancient 

Mother told me, Titanian Themis; 

But how and by what means, this needs long 

speech 
To teU, and nothing, learning, wilt thou gain. 

lo. Ah me I ah wretched me I 
Spasms again and brain-struck 
Madness bum me within, and a fly's dart 
Stings me — not wrought by fire. 
My heart with fear knocks at my breast, 
And my eyes whirl round and round, 
And from my course I 'm home by madness' 
Furious breath, unable to control my tongue; 
While confused words dash idly 
'Gainst the waves of horrid woe. 

Ch. Wise, wise indeed was he. 
Who first in mind 

This weighed, and with the tongue expressed. 
To marry according to one's degree is best by 

far; 
Nor, being a laborer with the hands. 
To woo those who are by wealth oorrupted, 
N(^, those by birth made great. 
Never, never me 
Fates • . . 

May you behold the sharer of Zeus' couch. 
Nor may I be brought near to' any husband 

among those from heaven, 
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Tor I fear, seeing the Tirginliood of lo, 

Not content with man, ihrougli marriage Tezed 

With these distressful wanderings by Here. 

Bat for myself, since an equal marriage is with- 
out fear, 

I am not concerned lest the loye of the ahnighty 

Gods cast its inevitable eye on me. 

Without war indeed this war, producing 

Troubles; nor do I know what would become of 
me; 

For I see not how I should escape the subtlety 
of Zeus* 
Pr. Surely shall Zeus, though haughty now, 

Yet be humble, such marriage 

He prepares to make, which from sorereignty 

And the throne will cast him down obscure; 
and Father Kronos* 

Curse will then be all fulfilled, 

Which falling from the ancient seats he impre- 
cated. 

And refuge from such ills none of the gods 

But I can show him dearly. 

I know these things, and in what manner. Now 
therefore 

Being bold, Ijdt him sit trusting to lofty 

Sounds, and brandishing with both hands his 
fire-breathing weapon. 

For naught will these avidl him, not 

To fall disgracefully intolerable falls; 
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Such wrestler does he now prepare. 

Himself against himself, a prodigy most hard 

to be withstood; 
Who, indeed, will invent a better flame than 

lightning. 
And a loud sound surpassing thunder; 
And shiver the trident, Neptune's weapon, 
The marine earth-shaking aiL 
Stumbling upon this ill he 'U learn 
How different to govern and to serve. 

Ch. Ay, as you hope you vent this against 

Zeus. 
Pr^ What will be done, and also what I 

hope, I say. 
Ch. And are we to expect that any will rule 

Zeus? 
Pr. Even than these more grievous iUs he *11 

have. 
Ch. How fear*st thou not, hurling such 

words? 
Pr. What should I fear, to whom to die has 

not been fated? 
Ch. But suffering more grievous still than 

this he may inflict. 
Pr. Then let him do it; all is expected by 

me. * 

Ch. Those reverencing Adrastia are wise. 
Pr. Severe, pray, flatter each successive 
ruler. 
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Me less than nothing IZetis concerhs. 

Let him do, let him prevail this short time 

As he will, for long he will not rule the gods, — - 

But I see here, indeed, Zeus' runner, 

The new tyrant's drudge; 

Doubtless he brings some new message. 

FaoMBXBSUS) Cnoaus, sm^ HsaMas. 

Her. To diee, the sophist, the bitterly bitter, 
The sinner against gods, the giver of honors 
To ephemerals, the thief of fire, I speak; 
The Father eommands thee to tell the marriage 
Which you boost, by which he falls from power; 
And that too not enigmatically. 
But each particular declare; nor cause me 
Double journeys, Prometheus; for thou see*st 

that 
Zeus is not appeased by such. 

Pr* Solemn^nonihed and full of wisdom 
Is thy speech, as of the servant of the gods. 
Ye newly rule, and think forsooth 
To dwell in {^efless citadels; have I not seen 
Two tyrants fallen from these? 
And third I shall behold him ruling now. 
Basest and speediest. Do I seem to thee 
To fear and shrink from the new gods? 
Nay, much and wholly I fall short of this. 
The way thou oam'st go through the dust 
agiun; 
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For thou wilt learn naught which thou ask'st of 
me. 
Her. Ay, by such insolence before 
You brought yourself into these woes. 

Pr. Plainly know, I would not change 
My ill fortune for thy servitude. 
For better, I think, to serve this rock 
Than be the faithful messenger of Father IZeus* 
Thus to insult the insulting it is fit. 
Her. Thou seem'st to enjoy thy present 

state. 
Pr. I enjoy? Enjoying thus my enemies 
Would I see; and thee 'mong them I count. 
Her. Dost thou blame me for aught of thy 

misfortunes? 
Pr. In plain words, all gods I hate. 
As many as well treated wrong me unjustly. 
Her. I hear thee raving, no slight ail. 
Pr. Ay, I should ail, if ail one's foes to 

hate. 
Her. If prosperous, thou couldst not be 
borne. 
• Pr. Ahmel 

Her. This word Zeus does not know. 
Pr. But time growing old teaches all things. 
Her. And still thou know'st not yet how to 
be prudent. 
^Pr. For I should not converse with thee a 
. servant. 
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Her. Thou seem^st to say naught which the 

Father wishes. 
Pr. And yet his debtor I *d requite the 

favor. 
Her. Thou mock'st me verily as if I were a 

child. 
Pr. And art thou not a child, and simpler 
still than this, 
If thou expectest to leam aught from me? 
There is not outrage nor expedient,* by which 
Zeu3 will induce me to declare these things. 
Before he loose these grievous bonds. 
Let there be hurled then flaming fire. 
And the white-winged snows, and thunders 
Of the earth, let him confound and mingle alL 
For none of these will bend me till I tell 
By whom 'tis necessary he should fall from 
sovereignty. 
J7er« Gmsider now if these things seem help- 
ful. 
Pr. Long since these were considered and 

resolved. 
Eer. Venture, O vain one, venture, at 
length, 
Li view of present sufferings to be wise. . 
, Pr. In vain you vex me, as a wave, exhort- 

ing* 
Ne*er let it come into thy mind that I, fearing 
2Seus* anger, shall become woman*minded. 
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And beg him, greatly hated, 
With womanish uptumings of the hands. 
To loose me from these bonds. I am far from 
it. 
Her. Though saymg much I seem in vain to 
speak; 
For thou art nothing softened nor appeased 
By prayers ; but champing at the bit like a new- 
yoked 
CSolt, thou strugglest and contend*st against 

the reins. 
But thou art violent with feeble wisdom. 
For stubbornness to him who is not wise. 
Itself alone, is less than nothing strong. 
But consider, if thou art not persuaded by my 

words, 
What storm and triple surge of ills 
Will come upon thee not to be avoided; for first 

this rugged 
Cliff with thunder and lightning flame 
The Father '11 rend, and hide 
Thy body, and a strong arm will bury thee. 
When thou hast spent a long length of time, 
Thou wilt come back to light; and Zeus' 
Winged dog, a bloodthirsty eagle, ravenously 
Shall tear the great rag of thy body. 
Creeping an uninvited guest all day. 
And banquet, on thy liver black by eating. 
Of such suffering expect not any end, . 
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Before some god appear 

Succeeding to thy labors, and wish to go to ray- 



Hades, and the dark depths of Tartarus* 

Therefore deliberate; since this is not made 

Boasting, but in earnest spoken; 

For to speak falsely does not know the mouth 

Of Zeus, but every word he does. So 

Look about thee, and consider, nor ever think 

Obstinaqr better than prudence. 

Ch. To us indeed Hermes appears to say not 
unseasonable things, 
For he directs thee, leaving off 
Self-will, to seek prudent counsel. 
Obey; for it is base to err, for a wise man. 

Pr. To me foreknowing these messages 
He has uttered, but for a foe to suffer ill 
From foes is naught unseemly. 
Therefore 'gainst me let there be hurled 
Fire's double-pointed curl, and air 
Be provoked with thunder, and a tumult 
Of wild winds; and earth from its foundations 
Let a wind rock, and its very roots, 
And with a rough surge mingle 
The sea waves with the passages 
Of the heavenly stars, and to black 
Tartarus let him quite cast down my 
Body, by necessity's strong eddies. 
Tet after aU he will not kill me. . 
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Her. Such words and counsels you may hear 
From the brain-struck. 
For what lacks he of being mad? 
And if prosperous, what does he cease from 

madness? 
Do you, therefore, who sympathize 
With this one's suffering, 
From these places quick withdraw somewhere, 
Lest the harsh bellowing diunder 
Stupefy your minds. 

Ch. Say something else, and exhort me 
To some purpose; for surely 
Thou hast intolerably abused this word. 
How direct me to perform a baseness? 
I wish to suffer with him whate'er is neoessaryt 
For I have learned to hate betrayers; 
Nor is the pest 
Which I abominate more than this. 

Her. Remember then what I foretell; 
Nor by calamity pursued 
Blame fortune, nor e'er say 
That Zeus into unforeseen 
HI has cast you; surely not, but yourselves 
You yourselves; for knowing, 
And not suddenly nor clandestinely, 
You '11 be entangled through your folly 
In an impassable net of woe. 

Pr. Surely indeed, and no more in word, 
Earth is shaken ; 
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And a hoarse sonnd of thunder 

Bellows near; and wreaths of lightning 

Flash out fiercely blazing, and whirlwinds dust 

Whirl up; and leap the blasts 

Of all winds, 'gainst one another 

Blowing in opposite array; 

And air with sea is mingled; 

Such impulse against me from Zeus, 

Producing fear, doih plainly come, 

rerered Mother, Ether 

Beyolving common light to all* 

You see met how unjust things I endnrel 
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ELTBIUH. 



Oltmpxa u. 109-15a 

Equally by night always. 

And by day, having the sun, the good 

Lead a life without labor, not disturbing the 

earth 
With violent hands, nor the sea water. 
For a scanty living; but honored 
By the gods, who take pleasure*in fidelity to 

oaths, 
They spend a tearless existence; 
While the others suffer unsightly pain. 
But as many as endured threefold 
Probation, keeping the mind from all 
Injustice, go the way of Zeus to Kronos' tower, 
Where the ocean breezes blow around 
The island of the blessed; and flowers of gold 

shine. 
Some on the land from daszling trees, 
And the water nourishes others; 
With garlands of these they crown iheir hands 

and hair. 
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Aooording to the just decrees of Rbadamanthus, 
Whom Father Kronos, the husband of Rhea, 
Having the highest throne of all, has ready by 

himself as his assistant judge. 
Peleus and Kadmus are regarded among these; 
And his mother brought Achilles, when she had 
Persuaded the heart of 2^us with prayers. 
Who overthrew Hector, Troy*s 
Unoonquered, unshaken column, and gave Cyc* 

nus 
To death, and Moming^s ^thiop son. 

Oltxha V. M-M. 

Always around virtues labor and expense strive 

toward a work 
Covered with danger; but those succeeding 

seem to be wise even to the oitbens* 

Qltmpia VI. 14-17. 
Dangerless virtues, 
Keither among men, nor in hollow ships. 
Are honorable; but many remember if a fafar 
deed is done. 

OBIOnr OF BHODES. 
Olthpia vn. 100-120. 
Ancient sayings of men relate, 
That when Zeus and ihe Immortals divided 
earth. 
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Rhodes was not yet apparent in the deep sea; 

But in salt depths the island was hid. 

And Helios being absent no one claimed for 

him his lot; 
So they left him without any region for his 

share, 
The pure god. And Zeus was about to make a 

second drawing of lots 
For him warned. But he- did not permit him ; 
For he said that within the white sea he had 

seen a certain land springing up from 

the bottom, 
Capable of feeding many men, and suitable for 

flocks. 

And straightway He commanded golden-fiUeted 

Lachesis 
To stretch forth her hands, and not contradict 
The great oath of the gods, but with the son of 

Kronos 
Assent that, to the bright air being sent by his 

nod. 
It should hereafter be his prize. And his 

words were fully performed. 
Meeting with truth. The isknd sprang from 

the watery 
Sea; and the genial Father of penetrating 

beams. 
Ruler of fire*breathing horses, has it 
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Olthtia tol ©ft, ••. 

A man doing fit things 
Forgets Hades. 

HERCULES HAMES THE HILL OF KBOHOS. 

Oltmfu z. 60-6S. 

Henamed theHiUof Kronos, for before name- 



Wlule (Enomaus ruled, it was moistened with 

mucb snow; 
And at thU first rite the Fates stood by, 
And TRme, wbo alone proves 
Unchanging truiht 

OLTMFIA AT ETENINO. 

QLTMPIAZ.S5-02. 

With the javelin Phrastor struck the mark ; 

And Eniceus cast the stone afar, 

Whirling his hand, above them all, 

And with appkuse it rushed 

Through a great tumult ; 

And the lovely evening light 

Of the fair-faced moon shone on the scene. 
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FAME* 

Oltxpia z. lOD-in. 

When, having done fair things, Agesidamus, 

Without the reward of song, a man may come 

To Hades' rest, vainly aspiring 

He obtains with toil some short delight. 

But the 8weet*voiced lyre 

And the sweet flute bestow some &vor; 

For Zeus* Pierian daughters 

Have wide fame. 

TO A80PICHU8, OF ORCHOMENOS, OK HIS TIC* 
TOBT IN THE 8TADI0 COUBSE. 

Oltmpia znr. 

O ye, who inhabit for your lot the seat of the 

•Cephisian 
Streams, yielding fair steeds, renowned Graces, 
Ruling bright Orchomenos, 
Protectors of the ancient race of Minyie, 
Hear, when I pray. 
For with you are all pleasant 
And sweet things to mortals; 
If wise, if fair, if noble. 
Any man. For neither do the gods, 
Without the august Graces, 
Rule the dance, . 
Nor feasts; but stewards 
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Of all works in hearen, 

Having placed their seats 

By golden-bowed Pythian Apollo, 

They rererence the eternal power 

Of the Olympian Father. 

August Aglaia and song-loving 

Euphrosyne, children of the mightiest god. 

Hear now, and Thalia loving song, 

Beholding tiiis band, in favorable fortune 

Lightly dancing; for in Lydian 

Manner meditating, 

I come celebrating Asopichus, 

Since Minya by thy means is victor at the Olym* 

pic games. 
Now to Persephone^s 
Black-walled house go, Echo, 
Bearing to his father the famous news; 
That seeing Cleodamus thou mayest say. 
That in renowned Pisa's vale 
His son crowned his young hair 
WHh plumes <rf illustrious contests. 

TO THS LTBB. 
PranA L B-IL 
Thou extinguishest even the spear-like bolt 
Of everlasting fire. And the eagle sleeps on 

the sceptre of Zeus, 
Drooping his swift wings on either side, 
The king of birds. 
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PVTBIA L 25-28. 

Whatever tilings 2^u8 has not loved 

Are terrified, hearing 

The voice of the Pierians, 

On earth and the immeasurable i 



Ptthia n. 159-161. 

A plain-spoken man brings advantage to eveir 

government, — 
To a monarchy, and when the 
Impetuous crowd, and when the wise, rule a city. 

As a whole the third Pythian Ode, to Hiero, 
on his victory in the single-horse race, is one of 
the most memorable. We extract first the ac- 
count of 

iBSCULAPIUS. 
Ptthia m. 83-lia 
As many therefore as came suffering 
From spontaneous ulcers, or wounded 
In their limbs with glittering steel. 
Or with the far-cast stone, 
Or by the summer's heat overcome in body. 
Or by winter, relieving he saved from 
Various ills; some cherishing 
With soothing strains, 

Others having drunk refreshing draughts, or 
applying 
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Bemedies to the limbs, others by cutting oflE he 
made erect* 

But even wisdom is bound by gain, 

And gold appearing in the hand persuaded even 
him, with its bright reward. 

To bring a man from death 

Already overtaken. But the Kronian, smiting 

With both hands, quickly to<* away 

The breath from his breasts; 

And the rushing thunderbolt hurled hun to 
death. 

It is necessary for mortal minds 

To seek what is reasonable from the divinities. 

Knowing what is before the feet, of what des- 
tiny we are. 

Do not, my soul, aspire to the life • 

Of the Immortals, but exhaust the practicable 
means. 

In the conclusion of the ode the poet reminds 
the victor, Hiero, that adversity alternates with 
prosperity inihelifeofman,asinthe instance 
of 

PELEU8 AND CAD1CU8. 
Pttbu nLl4(-S0S. 

The Immortals distribute to men 

With one good two 

Evils. The foolish, therefore, 
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Are not able to bear these with grace, 
But the wise, turning the fair outside. 

But thoe the lot of good fortune follows, 

For surely great Destiny 

Looks down upon a king ruling the people, 

If on any man. But a secure life 

Was not to Peleus, son of iBaous, 

Nor to godlike Kadmus, 

Who yet are said to have had 

The greatest happiness 

Of mortals, and who heard 

The song of the golden-filleted Muses, 

On the mountain, and in seven-gated Thebes, 

When the one married fair-eyed Harmonia, 

And the other Thetis, the illustrious daughter 

of wise-counseling Nereus. 
And the gods feasted with both; 
And they saw the royal children of Kronos 
On golden seats, and received 
Marriage gifts; and having exchanged 
Former toils for the favor of Zeus, 
They made erect the heart. 
But in course of time 
His three daughters robbed the one 
Of some of his serenity by acute 
Sufferings; when Father Zeus, forsooth, came 
To tiie lovely couch of white-armed Thyone. 
And the other's child, whom only the immortal 
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Th^ bore in Phthia, losing 

His life in war by arrowi, 

Being ooniumed by fire excited 

Tbe lamentation of the Danaans. 

But if any mortal has in his 

Mind the way of truth, 

It is neeessaiy to make the best 

Of what befalls from the blessed. 

For Tarious are the blasts 

Of high-%ing winds. 

The happiness of men stays not a long time, 

Though fast it follows rushing on. 

Humble in humble estate, lofty in loffy, 

I will be; and the attendbg demon 

I will always reverenoe in my mind, 

Serving according to my means. 

But if Heaven extend to me kind wealdi, 

I have hope to find lofty fame hereafter. 

Kestor and Lycian Sarpedon — 

They are the fame of men — 

From resounding words whioh sUUfnl artists 

Sung, we know. 

For virtue through renowned 

S<mg is lasting. 

But for few is it eaqr to obtain. 



TJUN8LAT10NS FROM PINDAR MT 



APOLLO. 
PrrmA v. 87-00. 

He bestowed the lyre, 
And he gives the muse to whom he wishes. 
Bringing peaceful serenity to the breast 

MAK. 

Pttbia vm. IdOb 
The phantom of a shadow are men. 

HTF8EU8' DAUGHTEB OTBENB. 

Pttbia tfi, 81-44. 

He reared the white-armed child Cyrene, 
Who loved neither the alternating motion of 

iheloom, 
Nor the superintendence of feasts. 
With the pleasures of companions; 
But, with javelins of steel 
And the sword contending. 
To slay wild beasts; 
Affording surely much 
And tranquil peace to her father*s herds) 
Spending little sleep 
Upon her eyelids, 
As her sweet bedfellow, creeping on at dawn. 
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THE HEIGHT OF GLOBT* 

PTTaiAZ.8M8. 

Fortoiuite and oelebnted 
By ibe wise is that man 
Who, oonqnering by bis hands or yirliis 
Of bis feet, takes the highest prises 
Through daring and strength. 
And living still sees bis youthful son 
Deserredly obtaining Pythian crowns. 
The braien beaven is not yet aooessiUe to 

him. 
But whaterer glory we 
Of mortal race may reaeh. 
He goes beyond, even to the boundaries 
Of naTigat&m. But neither in ships, nor going 

on foot, 
CSonldst thou find the wonderful way to the 

contests of the Hyperboreans. 

TO ABI8T00LIDES, YICrOR AT THE HEMSAK 
GAMES. 

KsMBA m. 8S-4nr. 

If, being beautiful. 
And doing things like to his form. 
The child of Aristophanes 
Went to the height of manliness, no further 
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Is it easy to go over the untraveled sea. 
Beyond the pillars of Hercules. 

THE YOUTH OF ACHUXE8* 
Nemxa ul 6^-OOl 
One with native virtues 
Greatly prevails; but he who 
Possesses acquired talents, an obscure man. 
Aspiring to various things, never with fearless 
Foot advances, but tries 
A myriad virtues with inefficient mind. 
Yellow-haired AchiUes, meanwhile, remaining 

in the house of Philyra, 
Being a boy played 
Great deeds; often brandishing 
Iron-pointed javelins in his hands, 
Swift as the winds, in fight he wrought death to 

savage lions; 
And he slew boars, and brought their bodies 
Palpitating to Kronian Centaurus, 
As soon as six years old. And all the while 
Artemis and bold Athene admired him. 
Slaying stags without dogs or treacherous nets; 
For he conquered them on foot 

NxMKA IT. eo-70. 

tVhatever virtues sovereign destiny has given me, 
I well know that time, creeping on, 
Will fulfill what was fated.. 
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The kbdred of Pytheas, a Tictor in the Ne- 
mean games, had wished to procure an ode from 
Pindar for less than three drachnuB, asserting 
that they oonld purchase a statue for that sum. ■ 
In the following lines he nobly reproves their 
nu^mn^'^fS and asserts the value of his labors, 
which, unlike those of the statuary, will bear 
the fame of the hero to the ends of the earth. 

No image-maker am I, who being still make 

statues 
Standing on the same base. But on every 
Merchant-ship and in every boat, sweet song, 
Go from .£gina to annonnee that Lampo*s son, 
Mis^ty Pjrtheas, 
Has conquered the panoratian crown at the Ne« 

BMangames. 

THE DiyniK nr mak. 

Nkmka vi. 1-18. 

One the race of men and of gods; 

And from one mother 

We all breathe. 

But quite different power 

Divides us, so tiiat the one is nothing, 

But the braien heaven remains always 
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A secure abode. Yet in some respect we are 

related, 
Either in mighty mind or form, to the Immor« 

tals; 
Although not knowing 
To what resting-place, 
By day or night, Fate has written that we shall 

run. 

THE TBEATMENT OF AJAX. 

Nkkxa vm. 44-^1. 

In secret votes the Danaans aided Ulysses; 
And Ajax, deprived of golden arms, struggled 

with death. 
Surely, wounds of another kind they wrought 
In the warm flesh of their foes, waging war 
With the man-defending spear. 

THE VALUE OF FRIENDS. 

NxMXA vm. 68-75. 

Virtue increases, being sustained by wise men 

imd just. 
As when a tree shoots up with gentle dews into 

the liquid air. 
There are various uses of friendly men; 
But chief est in labors; and even pleasure 
Bequires to place some pledge before the eyes. 
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DEATH OF AHPHIABAUB. 
NXXKA OL 41-M 

Onoe ihejr led to seven-gated Thebes an army 

of men, not according 
To ihe lucky fligbt of birds. Nor did the Ero^ 

nian, 
Brandishing his lightning, impel to march 
From home insane, but to abstain from the way« 
But to apparent destruction 
The host made haste to go, with brazen arms 
And horse equipments, and on the banks 
Of Ismenus, defending sweet return, 
Their white-flowered bodies fattened fire* 
For seren pyres devoured young-limbed 
Men. But to Amphiaraus 
Zeus rent the deep-bosomed earth 
With his mighty thunderbolt, 
And buried him with his horses, 
Ere, being struck in the back 
By the spear of Peridymenus, his warlike 
. Spirit was disgraced. 
For in dsomonio fears 
Flee eyw ihe sons of gods. 

CASTOR AND POLLUX* 
Nemxa z. 16S-17L 

Pollux, son of 2ieus, shared his immortality 
with his brother Castor, son of Tjmdarus, and 
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while one was in heaven, the other remained in 
the infernal regions, and they alternately lived 
and died every day, or, as some say, every six 
months. While Castor lies mortally wounded 
by Idas, PoUux prays to Zeus, either to restore 
his brother to life, or permit him to die with 
him, to which the god answers, — 

Nevertheless, I give thee 

Thy choice of these: if, indeed, fleeing 

Death and odious age. 

You wish to dwell on Olympus, 

With Athene and black-speared Mars, 

Thou hast this lot; 

But if thou ihinkest to fight 

For thy brother, and share 

All things with him, 

Half the time tiiou mayest breathe, being be- 
neath the earth. 

And half in the golden halls of heaven. i 

The god thus having spoken, he did not 

Entertain a double wish in his mind. 

And he released first the eye, and then the 
voice, 

Of brasen-mitred Castor. 
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TOIL. 

InmiA I. 65-71. 

One wwMd of labors is sweet to one man, one 

to another, — 
To the shepherd, and the plongher, and the 

bird-catoher, 
And whom the sea nourishes. 
But erery one is tasked to ward off 
Grierovs famine from the stomach* 

THE TENAUTT OF TH» 1IU0B. 
IvTBHiA n. 9-18. 
Then the Muse was not 
Fond of gwn, nor a laboring woman) 
Nor were the sweet-sounding. 
Soothing strains 
Of Terpsichore sold. 
With silyeied front. 

But now she directs to obserre the saying 
Of the Argive, coming very near the truth. 
Who ^nried, "Money, money, man," 
Bemg bereft of property and friends. 

HBCULS8* FBATER CONCERNINO AJAX, flOK 
OF TELAMOK. 
InvMUL Ti. 02-78. 
"^ If erer, Father Zeus, thou hast heard 
My suppUeation with willing mind, 
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Now I beseech thee, with prophetic 

Prayer, grant a bold son from Eribosa 

To this man, my fated guest; 

Rugged in body 

As the hide of this wild beast 

Which now surrounds me, which, first of all 

My contests, I slew once in Nemea; and let his 

mind agree.'* 
To him thus having spoken, Heaven sent 
A great eagle, king of birds, 
And sweet joy thrilled him inwardly. 

THE FREEDOM OF GBEECB. 

First at Artemisium 
The children of the Athenians laid the shining 
Foundation of freedom. 
And at Salamis and Mycale, 
And in Platea, making it firm 
Aa adamant. 



FBOM STBABO. 

Apollo. 

Having risen he went 
Over knd and sea. 

And stood over the vast summits of mountains. 
And threaded the recesses, penetrating to the 
foundations of the groves. 
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TBOU FLT7TABCH. 

Heaven being willing, even on an oeier ih<ra 

mayest sail* 
[Thns rhymed by the old translator of Plutarch: 
^ Were it the will of heaven, an osier bough 
Were vessel safe enough the seas to plough.'*] 

FROM 8EXTU8 EMPIRICUB. 

Honors and crowns of the tempest-footed 

Horses delight one ; 

Others live in golden chambers; 

And some even are pleased traversing securely 

The swelling of the sea in a swift ship. 

FROM BTOBJSUS. 

This I will say to thee: 

The lot of fair and pleasant things 

It behooves to show in public to all the people; 

Bat if any adverse calamity sent from heaven 

befall 
Men, this it becomes to bury in darkness. 

Pindar said of the physiologists, that they 
^plucked the unripe fruit of wisdom.** 

I^dar said that ^hopes were the dreams of 
those awaha.** 
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FROM CLEMENS OF ALEXANDRIA. 

To Heaven it is possible from black 

Night to make arise unspotted light, 

And with cloud-blackening darkness to obscure 

The pure splendor of day. 

Firsts indeed, the Fates brought the wise-coun« 

seling 
Uranian Themis,, with golden horses. 
By the fountains of Ocean to the awful ascent 
Of Olympus, along the shining way. 
To be the first spouse of Zeus the Deliverer. 
And she bore the golden-filleted, fair-wristed 
Hours, preservers of good things. 

Equally tremble before God 
And a man dear to God. 



FROM iELIUS ARI8TIDE8. 

Pindar used such exaggerations [in praise of 
poetry] as to say that even the gods themselves, 
when at his marriage Zeus asked if they wanted, 
anything, ** asked him to make certain gods for 
them who should celebrate these great works 
and all his creation with speech and song.** 
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INSPIRATION 

If with light head erect I sbg, 
Though all the Mnies lend their tovee^ 
From my poor love of anything, 
The Terse is weak and shallow as its source. 

But if with bended neok I grope, 

Listening behind me for my wit, 

With faith superior to hope, 

More anxious to keep back than forward it; 

Making my soul accomplice there 

Unto the flame my heart hath lit. 

Then will the verse forever wear, ^- 

Time cannot bend the Une which God has writ. 

I hearing get, who had but ears. 
And sight, who had but eyes before; 
I moments live, who lived but years. 
And truth discern, who knew but leamuig*s 
lore* 
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Now chiefly is my natal hour, 

And only now my prime of life; 

Of manhood's strengtli it is the flower, 

Tis peace's end, and war*s beginning strife. 

It comes in summer's broadest noon. 
By a gray wall, or some chance place, 
Unseasoning time, insulting June, 
And vexing day with its presuming face. 

I will not doubt the love untold. 
Which not my worth' nor want hath bought. 
Which wooed me young, and wooes me old. 
And to this evening hath me brought. 



PILGRIMS 

**Havb you not seen. 
In ancient times, 
Pilgrims pass by 
Toward other climes. 
With shining faces, 
Youthful and strong, 
Mounting this hill 
With speech and. with song?*' 

^ Ah, my good sir, 
I know not those wayst 
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Little my knowledge^ 
Tho' many my days. 
When I have dwnbered, 
I have heard Mmndi 
Ai of travelers passing 
These my grcmnds. 

**Twa8 a sweet mosio 
Wafted them by, 
I eould not tell 
If afar off or nigh. 
Unless I dreamed it, 
This wasof yc»e: 
I never told it 
To mortal before. 
Never remembered 
But in my dreams 
What to me waking 
A mirade seems.*' 

TO A STRAY FOWL 

Poor birdi destined to lead thy life 

Far in the adventurous west, 

And here to be debarred to-night 

From thy acoustomed nest; 

Must ihou fall back upon old instinct now, 

Well-nigh extinct under man's fickle care? 

Did Heaven bestow its quenchless inner light, 
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So long ago, for thy small want to-night? 
Why stand'st upon thy toes to crow so late? 
Tlie moon is deaf to thy low feathered fate; 
Or dost thou think so to possess the night. 
And people the drear dark with thy brave 



And now with anxious eye thou look'st about. 
While the relentless shade draws on its veil. 
For some sure shelter from approaching dews, 
And the insidious steps of nightly foes. 
I fear imprisonment has dulled thy wit. 
Or ingrained servitude extinguished it. 
But no; dim memory of the days of yore. 
By Brahmapootra and the Jumna's shore. 
Where thy proud race flew swiftly o*er the 

heath, 
And sought its food the jungle's shade beneath. 
Has taught thy wings to seek yon friendly 

trees. 
As erst by Lidus' banks and far Gbmges. 



THE BLACK KNIGHT 

Be sure your fate 
Doth keep apart its state. 
Not linked with any band. 
Even the nobles of the land; 
Li tented fields with cloth of gold 
No place doth hold 
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But It more ohivalrous iban they are, 
And sigbeih for a nobler war; 
A finer strain its trumpet sings, 
A brighter gleam its armor flings. 
The life that I aspire to liya 
No man proposeth me; 
Only the promise of my heart 
. Wears its emblasonry. 



THE MOON 

TfaBtwMnWnoi; abtcbtkUschafiolsvid*; 
llfltteltfey b«Uw Imt «r^ k pbotd. 



Ths full-orbed moon with unchanged ray 

Mounts iq> the sastem sky, 
Not doomed to these short nights for aye^ 

But shining steadily. 

She does not wane, but my fortune, 
Which her rays do not bless ; 

My wayward path declineth soon, 
But she shines not the less. 

And if she faintfy glimmers here. 

And palM is her light. 
Yet alway in her proper sphere 

She 's mistress of die night. 



•^ 
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OMNIPRESENCE 

Who equaleth the coward's haste. 
And still inspires the faintest heart;: 
Whose lofly fame is not disgraced. 
Though it assume the lowest part. 

INSPIRATION ^ 

If thou wilt but stand by my ear, 

When through the field thy anthem ^s rung, 

When that is done I will not fear 

But the same power will abet my tongue. 

PRAYER 

Gbeat GodI I ask thee for no meaner pelf 
Than that I may not disappoint myself; 
That in my conduct I may soar as high 
As I can now discern with this clear eye; 
And next in value, which thy kindness lends. 
That I may greatly disappoint my friends, 
Howe'er they think or hope it that may be. 
They may not dream how thou 'st' distinguished 

me; 
That my weak hand may equal my firm &ith, 
And my life practice more than my tongue 

saith; 
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That my low conduct may not thoWt 
Nor my relenting lines. 
That I thy purpose did not know, 
Or orerrated thy deaigna. 

inssiON 

I 'ye searched my faculties around. 

To learn why life to me was lent: 

I will attend the faintest sound, 

And then declare to man what God halih meant* 

DELAY 

No generous action can delay 

Or thwart our higher, steadier aims; 

But if sincere and true are they, 

It will arouse our sight, and nerre our frames. 
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7» CTjO, 44^^ 0,428. ^ei/ 



Aauraaaek HHl, •, 447, 467. 

^S^Sm, 6* 183. 
Apmoi^eiiegamook Lake. •, 808, 
608, 822; meaning of. 810; a 



wo, 9»b : neanuiK vi, aiv , m 
■tormoa, 829k 887 1 hwrdpaddUag 
oa, 881. 
Apple, tfoo,blatonr of tko, •,866- 
K7; tkowikl,3OT-8G0| theerak, 
890-871 ; giowtk of the wild, 871- 
879| onppaA kj oirttlo, 872-87i| 
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tho fMt and flavor of the, 879- 

888: koant/ of the, 386-387; 

aamlng of the, 887-380; Uat 

gleening of the, 380-883; the 

froien- thawed, 392-304; 4jriag 

out of the wild, 8Oi-300. 
Apple-bloeaoma, 6, 42. 
Apple-howling, 0, 306. 
Applea, the world eating greea, 3, 

123; 7, 93, 06, 06, 134, 136, 212, 

450. 
Applea, wild, 7, 134, 136, 212. 
••Apnle-trae, SiahaX*' 1, 470; 

boda on, in Febninrr. %, 843. 
Apple- treea, 6, 80 ; Cape Cod, 4^ 

3G-38. 
Apprentioee, Cko akaadaaeo of, 1, 

IGO. 
April, watera, 6, 889 ; raia, 846 ; 

f^iTfhinff. 3^. 
ArabiMaTbotaior ladekted to^ •, 

222. 
Arboreaoeaee of plaata, •, 120. 
Arbor-vit«, 6. 86. 
. Arch, the. 6, 246. 
ArduuigelicA, 6, 178. 
Archer, Gabriel, quoted, C 206. 
Archea, 6, 246. 
Architecture, need of relation be- 



nan, truth and, 2, 76, 70 ; 

American, 4, 83 ; tlie new, 10, IM. 
Arctic animaia, BMtaphorioal allu- 

aionto,8, 48. 
Arctic Tojragera, obligation of, to 

invent amoaementa, •, 66. 
Ardea minor (bittern, aUke^lrirer), 

6, 28, 60, 107, 180, 160, 193; 7, 

70. 78, 160. 
Arenaria GroeaUadica, •, 20. 8«4 

Sandwort. 
Arethuaa (Arethuaa bulboaa), 6, 12, 

44, 113, 168, 163, 187, 188, 347. 

See Pogonia. 
Arethuaa Meadow, 6, 12, 118. 
Argument, 6, CO. 
Ariatotlo, quoted, 1, 166, 470; al- 

moat the ftr»t to write ayatematl. 

csllr — -•--!-, «, 86; on apawa- 

Ing oi li^r^«'ii, li-k 
Ann^h^En for fiibfrmen, 1, 118b 
Amicd molli*. 0, 'mi, 
Afo»took (Me.). ftNhi, 8, 2 ; BiTor, 

2i road, t!i#, U\ wngon, aa,16; 

TtUey, 2G^ Alrd* of the, 828. 
Arpciitf ths^ 6, 75. 
Arroi^-l»<*3ilir(;Tou4 i^ada of Con- 
cord , S, 42£>, 
Arrow he;vl«, 1, 22 ; 6, 89, 132,256; 

iDdLfrn, S« 13, 1.1 ; 7, 84, IH, 120, 

*18>W4j«,yi " " ' ' 



Art, Nataro tad, 1, 419; 7, 99 1 

worka of, 0. 
Arthur, aamo of, ia Brotagao, •, 

37. 
Artiat,tho,8,231:6,214. 
Arum berriee, 7, 26. 
Arvida BauaonaU (mua Waoopaay, 

6,130. 
AaclepiaaConuitl,7,90l 
Aah, 7, 78. 

Aah, bUek, •, 42 ; 7, 41. 
Aah, mouataiB, «, 18, 200; 7, 16| 

181. 
Aah, white, •,60: 7,41,210. 
Aahimmkam (ICaaa.)>, •,8; with a 

better hoaao tkaa any in Canada, 

m. 

Aahee, white, wed tm pearl aak, •, 

100. 
Aah-treee, •, 7. 
Aaiatk}. Ruaaia, Mim. Pfeiffer fa, t, 

88. 
Aapen (POpulua), •, 34, 09, 121,212, 

333: 6. 67: 7. ^^< 677812, 864, 

3M,42i feePopUr. 
Aapen leavea, tho green of, •, 420. 
Aapidium eriatatum, 7, 186. 
Aapidium aplnuloaum, 7, 199. Sm 

Vema. 
Aapirationa, 7, IM; ao osprteaioa 

for preaent, 8, 310. 
Aaaabet, 7, 80, 114, 137, 1C7, 193, 

2M>. 2S0, 288, 810, 406, 484, 462; 

•, 177, 414. 
Aaakbet Bath, •, 68, 106, 144; 7, 

346. 
Aaaabet (or Korth) River, the, 1, 

4; 3, 142: 6.2M, 2C0, 206, 827; 

6. l7, 28, 377b6, 68, IM, 190, 210, 

318:8,166,446. 
Aaaabet Spring, 8, 827 { ottor tnO 

near, 8, 416. 
Aaaoeiatea, 7, 421. B€$ Aeqoalnt- 

ancea, CompaaJoaa, Vrioada, 

Keighbora. 
Aater, 3, 117; 6, 80; 7, 42, 70, 

79. 147 ; aaTOcy-leaTcd, •, 80. 
Alitor multiflorua, 7, 20. 
Aater tradeacanti, 7» 20. 
Aater undulatua, 6, 80 ; 7, 230, 818, 
Aatrology, gorm of kigkar trutk la, 

8,210. 
Aatrooomy, 1, 607-610; al tko dii> 

trict aokool, •, 217. 
Atlantidea, The, verae. 1, 846b 
Atbmtia, f abulooa, •, 168 ; tradltiaB 

from earlieat aeoouat of, 208t 
Atlaa, a, 138. 
Atlaa, the Oeaeral, •,11ft. 
AlBoapketo, pooaUv atalo if, % 
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146, 175 ; wntttioo •!. Ilr alnf^ 

AtropM, M tumm for MfiM, t» IHw 
AtUciu ovcropi*, 6, 16. 

AtUciM ProoMtbM, eooo«iw of, S, 

4101 
Attbrqr, John, qnaledt 1, 130. 
Anbi«7a» 7, Ua 
AiictiM of ft d«icon*a offodi, t» 

107 ; or IneraMiiHC. 108. 
Audieaea« aiBflo oar nMr c— < in 

Uie,^3ia 
Awliton ontlMirtorni flriM, 8,330. 
AudHboB, John Janot, reodiuf , •, 

r/7; 134 note; 138 note. 
AMtndto, eoM-te^tMo ia, 10,M6» 

2G8. 
A«tlior,7.10. AesWriUr. 
AnUioffa, T.*t diMppointaMBt its •; 

42. 
AoUiordilp. y, IGS. ^MWriUmr. 



, IM coming of, 1, 441 . 
floworo of, 400-468; 496; ImmI. 
■capo soar ProTiacctoirB, 4, 233- 
234 ; a goUon, 7, 106 : ending in a 
Bortheaai fttoroi, 161; briUiaooy 
or, 216 ; f oliago, brigbtaoM of, •, 
305-308; woatlior and Undacaso, 
440-4G2 ; tlio traftodjr of, 456. 

AvrvMNAL Tlim, 0, .'Pi&-3K>. 

Autumnal tiut«, 7, 10, 10, 83, f», 68, 
70, 82, 102, 110, 143, 147, 306,312, 
307. 

Avrrago, abUlty, man*i mwcoM in 
proporUon to bis, I, 106 ; tho law 
of, in uafturo and «thl( 



VI, ••■ ■HWHrV ItHW VMlICa, %p 448> 

Awakonlng, a trvo, 6, 201. 
**Awa/l away I away I mngrl** 

TOTM, 1, 231. 

Jxy,aBiblonaiBO,4,na. 

Asalaa, wbito (awamp piakV, •, 134, 
180, 210, 200; 7, 233, »3, 364, 
413 ; buds of, fai winter, %, 188. 

Asaloa —diiorm (pink ankn), •, 
14, 16. 

Baboocoek Brook, If 287. 

Back road^ •, 37. 

Background, all Utoo want a, 1, 87. 

Bacon, FranBU, 8.204. 

Bacon, kg of, 7, 386. 

Bama*a Bay, akl««r catkins at, fl 04. 

Bail0y,Prof.J.W.,t,2. 

Bailoy*a dictionary, dofkiittan oC 

word Hral in, 8, 188. 
Bai]ey*a HIU, 8, 444. 
Baka Fabm, 8, 314-896. 
Bakor FmTtbo bMM), 8, 461 1 480 ( 

i^l8f|8,KlT6. 



Bakrr*alUvw, 1,106, 833. 

Bald Motintaiii, 3, 238. 

Ballad, OM, quotod, 1, 170. 

Bairt Hill, 1, 24, 40, M ; 6, 124, 163, 

184. 166; 6, 11 ; 7, 147, 873, 374; 

8, 426, 430, 461. 
Balm of OUaad, 6, 210; bndaof, 8, 

368. 
Bancroft, Bdward, 8. 838. 
Band* of mtiaio in dlataneo, 2, 250. 
Bangor (ICo.), jLl, 8, 0, 12, 13 ; paa- 

■ago to, 17 ; 20, 42, 46, 80, 101, 

111, 113, 114, 116, 110, 118; tbo 

doer tliat went a-»hopplng lu, 188 ; 

100, 107, 203. 204, 206, 214, 210; 

HoaM>,Ui«,218,210; 810,812,318, 

810, 300, 382, 407. 
Bank, Band, alwa>-a ■olrent, 7, 106. 
Bank, Wild Cat, 7, U8. 
Bank BwaUow, tbo, 4, 106. 
Banka, Sir JoMpb, 7, 104. 
Barberrioa, 6, ^; 6, 90 ; 7, 136 ; 8, 

6,97. 
Barbor'o Historical Collectiono, 

quotod, 4, 267 ; letter by Cotton 

Matber in, 8. 328. 
Bare Hill, 6, 204 ; 6. 7, 40 ; 7, 412. 
Bark of treee, 7, 1W, 234. 
Bam, 7,332. 
Bamea, Captein, 6, 108. 
Bamadale wood, 8, 0. 
Bamateble (Haw.), 4^ 21 



liarrett, N., 8, 6. 
Barrett^a mill, 7, 



127,180. 



Barry, 8, 187. 

Bartlett*a Cli8, troo oparrowa nndor, 

8,27. 
Bartram, WUllam, quoted, 8, 108 1 

8,244. 
Baacom, the Rer. Jonatban, 4, 03. 
Baaketa, Indian, 2, 32; 8, 118, 143. 
BMa-treo, tbo, 1, 207 : 6, 68, 128. 
Bateraan^i FOnd, 6, 60; 7, 60, 100, 

220. 
Bathing, 6, 110, 144, 318, 863, 860 ; 

feet fai brooka, 8, 172; at MOMot, 

442. 
Bate, 8, 28, 60, 03. 
Bnttoanx, 8, 4, 41. 
Battle-ground, firat, of tbo Borolu- 

tton^, 18 ; Waterloo not tbo o^y, 

Bayberry, the, 4, 120-122. 
Byfloki^a ehart. Captain, 8, 114, 

Bayi,7,8a7. 

**Bo Mm yow fato,** tmm, 16b 
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BiAcii,Tta,4^65-0]. 

BtACH AoAur, Tim, 4, 120-102. 

Boachea, Capo Cod tbo beat ol At- 

^laiiUc, 4* 326-328. 

Beach-graaa, 4, 242, 246-aBL 

Bo.cb.p«a,the,4,106. 

Boacbjpluma, 1, 471 ; Inland, 8. 916. 

BsAM-FiBLO, Tun, a, 241-260. 

Beanfleldr7.37T^ 

Boar. auggfMted rBooramondation to 

», B.lo8;grialy, in Beaton, 860. 
Boar Garden, 7, 400. ' 

Bear HIU, 6, 112, 282. 
B«rd^^«aa..,And.W».or,8, 

ance, 3, 200. "^ 

Beam, abundance Of , 8. 200 ; ft. 104 : 
6,230,280,208. •••*^»«»»*""» 




B«w^, Seigniory of tbo COte do, 8, 

Boailty, 6, 43. 101. 109; 7, 430; 
pioiMor work done by worablpera 
or. 8, W; an attraction to tbo ro- 
f^h 100; wherorertbore ba ■oul 
to admire. 21X 

Bearer Riror, 1. 116. 

^il ' *^*'i!!lV' 3, 72 ; of arbor- 

Bedford (lUm.J^l, 4, 47 ; notitionof 

jUntera of, 63; 66, 77; S/lto; 0, 

B^jfofJ (N. a ), 1, m, 307, 811, 

B**fh*a, 6,250; 7^ im 

Bc«^heft, Uia, bfi*L ' 

B*e-hi¥*», locAlity of, & 3J7, 

w»*liiititit)[t. T, 41* 

B*M. 6, US, 11*5, 29C, 336, 327: 
liODBy 8, 1, G*, 2m; 7/41-47: 
bu rablft, *2, m ; da**, «| ;„aw, £ 
3^3; tlifr kcwplti^ of^ 10, 4a, 44 

p* iT^ar tiaki, 7, ^y, 51 ^^m Bldenc 

B*^J^»Tier, r«j«jitai,fl« for good, 8, 

'* Btiliokl, how Bfifflng tMomrlMtm 
*«"*, 9, 135. ^ -■'I— ™6f 

Btin^t iJM ^ijii^er, 8.0. 
Bc^cr, Drcliti«ry iaeB*a atiw^iinH 
cf. 8. 33S. * ^"" 

DelI«ft,dWT»rin^,8p804. 



BelU, the Mmnd oTsalbaU;, J 97 , 

tL^^i ^SS*' »*"«^. Con! 
oord, tbo, a, 102. 

Beomyoea, roeea, 7, 422; ro«u»eufc 
cokM- giron by, 8. 133; mSuek 
bank. 207. '* ^ ' "■^' * 

*«"}f^ 6, 2, 66; 7, 320; American 
Jf"ft«.»; buckle, 70 1437ESue! 

«6, «*, 1j»; bars 07 ; winter, OTj 
dogwood, 125; andronieda, 163. 

"Beat" room, the pine wood ba. 
^hindbouee,a,221. ^** ^ 

Betl,loh«r(irik).6.31Z 
Bethlehem etar, yelhm, 8, 82, 143, 

Bererley, Rob«rt, Hiatofy of Vlr- 
glnla, quoted, 4, 10, 120; 121. 

Bb«gyaWJ«»t», tlie. quoted, 1, 176; 
pure Uiought of the, ini beauty 
of the, 184; 101. * ^ 

Bible, 7, 116. 

Biblea of aereral natlona. tbo. 1 00 1 
of mankind, 107, IcSt' •^'*'* 

BIJjnj, 8, 152; jbeggar ticka) 7, 
30^^63; groa^ fO; oounata, W, 

Ktfiw' jftCDKe, i;i, m. 147,317; 

7. Z7I; PlM^U ol B«ten fcnd 

Billflrioa iMAm,\ 1. 4, 3», «, 44, 
J7, ^1 ; o|^«l of th4 tAwn of. 01 f fii! 
Cf^77,H^,483, 7.370 si 326 • 
> "il5"W**** l*« »' WalUleei caUad. 

nnijiiKiipit*! uunA, 4. lost 

Bind wee-i, 6, iiao. 

Bu-xiaAnnc*!* Smbtch, by It W 

liiijffr*on^ 10^ 1-33. 
BijgTftphj, Autoirtugrapliy tb« ba«t, 

Birch, ^ of. 6, 40 J 8. M. lOi 137 

OT; MU^t m. pT^o, or 201 
•pnHit* flf 2f.2; t«l(rt of Uck, 
SijA; ^roiipin^ of, 373. 
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,t,lO«,eOr?i 7, 20, 41, 

Binds y«U6«t S, 3^: «» 1>1< ^^^ 
111. 

BinU, Urbtg with the, 3, 13» : to *3^ 
Wu^mM*, 3, 143 i mbout Woom- 
kgnd I^«<i *'d3 < aJ^ii^t Slua Pond 

LdM,29S: on Her^ U^«i ^^^i 
on XMi Bn«ick, :J^; Ou Citp« 
Cod,4, t^, l^ii I'^ii^ ISOi ^' ^^'B 
wintoTf ft, 31 ; of (Afly llAichf 
113; arrival Ia Bjirinit, 8.3* pr^ 
teetM bv Ic^TCA, 7i la early 
MoraiBf, 10* dSi, LSI, no, 3:^1- 

analltrt unwatd* bird* of pi^/i' 

801 ; ■OOgi 4li«^crp4JtiiLji: u lu ratine r 
•dYMMSM, 00. \M* U^H; colurlfig 
nd marliiiigi of youi*g/22Q ^ i^ut 
th« mout)UJiii,.tf3A^ ainglTij; July 
]0(h|970 ; imiULtL^iui oftJieir *oiigi, 
179; which kiug for %lm loire of 
■lUiie* 3^^ f iiitfTT^ifiiiini in tini/i,' 
lair, S41 1 uuKiniT io foff, ^h ^^ ; 
bill bordereri upon the eartli, 7, 
tt; in MU-lj fnU, CAK T3, M ; df[»«rt- 
«• affTO i In^uitliLTCiieMi of, iTi : 
fall pbuniiKf of* ^'^ S rnoiioiit of* 
268; eoliecttoD oU ^^i ia bu 
tell, 319-, 4<>rj£ ■Dci«tj of, 400; 
^mD, la wUktfir, 413; dkt of, tn 
winlcr, 44T i njbj-rnrtrBrd, 440 ; 
•ad noanuiuft, g, iiHL St* uji4ir 
namM of •|wckL 

Birda* naaU, liiUue* «r, 6. f^7. 2^0; 
T, 838; «ooAtni«Uoii ol, t, I'Ip 
208. 

BIrda* aoofs** Rwalj^niug^ wi* «, 36; 
InUti^tkmk of, n?; an UArecog- 
alaed Mtijr de*crlb«l> 301 ; quatitjr 
of, 330 ; baanl tbrnifb tba log, 
345.346. 

BlwaiiUlrook, 1, 4C», 

Bittom (Aril«a atLnor,ttak«-drtTerj, 
1 300; «, 28, Ca, IfJ^t J30, IW, 
193; 7, 70, 78. iCS{ th* ltf«Rf 
237; booiiiiof ef Uiaw 1», 137 { tli* 

BiS!!l^cnff, 5, 24fi, srra; •, tsa, 

Black BI«:*iHlu,i,iO. 

Bteek KalBtiti Tin, '»"^l?i***' 

Blaektony,ft,90,l^lC0, 1» ; 7, 

If oa 
Bh^fd, S, 4a, 74. 91, in, 130, K^l , 

164, m, J80, 207» astt 3^^* ?** 

841;«,47;a, e3.Wl4l*lt HO; 

f|8i. AidAoUfc 



BliickbJrdj nd^wlnvad (Rcdwtng) 

6, H, (^, lia i 7, 4T, 68, 70, 

4, V7ti-17ti I 7, 4«C 
Blurk'flie*, protffclion atraimt, •» 

i;L«, 3trt; 6, 301, 302, 3CJ8. 
ELtuM^TwcTi (iaricularia irfiJflaila)| 

e, M. ICl, 210. 
Wats, K, O. 0., 7, 24ft. 
Blc*t of *heep, 7* HS. 
lilood, F«f^T, 7. 4"i&- 
Blooto, 7, 213, 214, Sf-a. 
Blua i^urli (TrithDil^ina 4LQnotO> 

tnum). i, 135; 6t 33$; 7r 368, 

Blue Qair (trU Vflrilcftlor), 8, 66, 
lOD, lU, lUO, 2CiO. fi«a Irl* |iria- 
tnKtlek _, ^^ 

Bliiob«rrii^i.3i TS), 370; «. 2T» 80, 
60, Gi, CTi* t«, «}, 2J3, £3C, 257, 
S64. 3in, JSG ; 7, 2<J. 21. 118, S83, 
all, 413; ipeclet <if, in Kew Enjf- 
Uud» 6, Oti, €9; lo tiMw, 1^2, 153; 
bud* of, K>2. 252 ; ki>4 milk, ivp- 
ptT of, 0, 177 ; 4U. 

Bliiebenry bu*li, 8, 16. 
Blufbird. 6, 3. £7, 33, 3i», 42, 43, 112, 
140, Iftli, lO', JC0,2iJD,3IlJ: 8,51, 
124» irO, ^-^'O, 3£i<^: 7, m79,80, 
tH, 31KJ, 224 ; 8, 63, fri, 404, 406, 
430; 0, 13Av 

Bhip-ev^'rf ^rant, 8, di 54, lOt, Ul, 
JC5, 1&3. 347. 

Blue-j«vi. 8, 102, 1^ ; alarm flTaa 
by, 8,73. 

BliifiiM* of "Jr In a mild day, t, 
17^; flf tbfl ik>, 215 ; on tU bori- 
i^n, 20a ; of dbunt wood*, 348. 

BliieM Oioimtook), 8^ 2&4; 7, 37, 
70. l&8,2n; 8,71. 

Bo&idSiifT, &, 48. 

Boit, T.V, 1,15; biota for raaUag 
1, Ifi ; 7* 355, asf, i^D, 43^ 

SoRl-byildlug, I. 'i$3. 

Btrntirifh, U« plfrMant Uvea 01, 1, 
T*2-Wtk 

Bubftlitik, 8, 120. 150, m. ISO, 216, 
sew, 3CK *^2| 30« { ww£ datexlbid, 
& ; 9, 13d' 

Bodivo^ quoted, 9i 369. 

Bodlci, 6. 107, 

Bi>dy, mvk\ a Unipla, 3, 3iS ; 7, 
6d, 430; pnergy of, con»ij««!lllg 
to Ul atlort <^r mind, A, 202; 
wmrnrnd bj what flrvT 3J1: r«MBa- 
bla»«» deTFlci|>ed In tiiuJictatlon 
ot th^, 332 ; o«T«T quit« ac^'Unatad 
to atnvicwphere of gciilut, 379 ; 417* 

Boa, witb hud b*itujm, a, B^ 

B«IUag8jirliW,i,14«. 
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Bolton (MaM.), 8, 168. 

Bombay, Parwaa lii.-B, 184. 

Bona, au old, 7, 247. 

Boaliomme Ricliard, 8, 102. 

Booneto, women**, S, 23, 24* 

Bonsaeoura market (MontrtalX 8, 
13. 

Book : ** A Week on the Concord 
and Merrimack Riren,** 7. 163, 
330; o( autumn learea, 312; a 
truly good, 8. 407. 

Books, the reading and writing of, 
1, 115-140; how to read, 2, 169; 
the inheritance of nations, 102 ; 
and nature, 6, 137; author*a 
character reflected in his book, 22 ; 
Sow and sf>qu(«ne« in, 18S^ good, 
an'l niiiif'l^kiiK?, li< ; i;!!)vrnnmiiiit trU 
tiiUfiS tvj^tfl*^ it:, liiAtorlei, 175; 
po|iuUr, 'MH ; nrJoijUrlc, 212 ■ wLI- 
doruewMA of, Un ; tli^jtr iiit?, 8, liTO ; 
woodkad sokiudi flclioiii^ tlnroLijiti 
leaveeof, 102 i lUt- movl KL^iiorRlly 
IntemMlng, 7, 3^Kh lu^bn, ri5; 
of i^iTctfl Uiil li^it^rxliiAtA, cUy 4A 
iinH«tiiral r>]^<::-ii tor. 0, 3ia ; of a 
lortiiblo wrii{<T, 3^; on natural 
history, reading, 8, 127-129. 

Booming of pond, 8. 88. 

Boon*s Pond, 8, 444. 

Booto, 7, 378 ;. Canadian, 8, 63. 

Borde, Bieur do la, Jfelnttan 4$9 
Caraibei, quoted, 4, 186. 

Boston (lfsas.),coantnAed minds in 
towns about, 3* 28 ; a big wharf, 
4, 325; 8, 21; three hills of, 70; 
cracking of ground subject of oon- 
Tarsation in, 161 ; rosd from, lined 
with people, 178; 394; 9, 3, 8, 
10 ; newspapers, 10, 184, 185. 

Boston Common, trees on, 9, 199. 

Boston Court House, 8, 38. 

Boston Harbor f roien. 8, 210, 234. 

Boston Tea Party, 9, 88. 

BoUnists, 7, 5. 

Botajiising, 5, 120. 

BoUnv, 7, 386; iU debt to the 
Arabians, 9, 222 ; artificial aystera 
and natural method of ,343 ; books 
on, 400. 

Botta, Paid BmOo, footed, 1, 183, 
163. 

Boucher, quoted, 9, 113. 

BoucherrUle (Que.), 9, 24. 

Booohetto, ToMgraphieal Deserip* 
tion of the Canadaa, qnotod, k 
50,62,78,79,110,114,117. 

B^r Field, 8^ 89; 7, 38, 804, 

BooMwa, 8^2181 7,204^ 



Bound Rock, 1, 8. 

Bout da I'Ue, 9, 24. 

Bowlin Stream, 3, 383. 

Box, llTlng in a, a, 48. 

Boxboro (Mass.), 8, 186 ; 9, 168, 
109. 

Box-trap, 7, 86, 326. 

BoyUtoii(Maas.), 9, 170. 

Boys, Provinoetown, 4, 962 ; lead- 
ing a horse, 7, 54 ; skating, 826, 

Bradford (N.H.), 1,460. 
Bradford, WUiiam, quotod, 7, ^, 

€— •^*-— •»• 

Brahman, virtue of the, 1, 182. 
Brake^5, 15,74, 131. ^er rems. 
Bramins, their forma of conscioua 

penance, 2, 9 ; Waldea loe makaa 

T. one witli tite, 460. 
Brsiid*a ** Popular Antiquitlea,** 

quoted, 9, 3G5. 
Brave man and eoward, the, 19u 

35-37. 
Br^TitFr of srif^nce, the, 9, 131, 182. 
Bi^rul wjtliQiit yr.-ut, 2, 96-101. 
Bn-fttaers 4, C4%252, 
Brr:Lm, 1, ,liKTi ; &» 3^ ; 9, 44, 134, 

15<;,20'A.170; 7, 3fiO, 
Br^'ani'ii nrfttA, 8. 14, 28. lOi, 127, 

1.04, 15a, 202, 242, 274, 366, 879. 
Bri^iUliitk^, §, U^. 
Brci-^rft litit, 2, 400. 
BrLti^ion, Ji i^k, qiij^DtRd.4^ 296. 
Br^t.L^tii*, Arshur the thtiai of 

bRDkof,S, 37* 
Br^^Tcr, Dr* T. M-, 8» 19. 
Bp'WKter (Miuw.), 4, 24, 31, 31 
BrickiA, iportAf f^rawing harder Oa, 

2,373. 
BridgfMs 9, 382 ; OB tbo MuskMioook, 

8,326. 
T^rid^ewftter (Mu*.), 4, 2tK 
Itrivtiton {«}r Ecli^iai^wn), 2, 209. 
IlriliiaitU. 8. IH8, \KK 
BrUE«r's Hill, 2, 354, 30T| 399, 406, 

412:8,27, 30. 
Brfitrr'i Spring, 2, 400^ 408; fanu 

Jibowt. Br 276. 
BriUnla'A Pi^tcvralJi, qnotod, 1, 161. 
lititlnh naturallita, 7, 104, 
Brhtun't Ccunp, bii>iin« aooad ia 

thd ground near, 8, 1C0» 
Bfflk»f , 7p 140* 
BfooJi, 6, lt)l, 335 ; 7, 278 1 • 1 

colored, a, 112; bcai^ty in a I 

tiiii^, IQ ; 243. 243. 
Brwli lilan^ In Cfahuaal, 4 4. 
Brooks. Abet, 7> 341- 
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Brown, JuBM P., TfnA Hoto, T, 
237, »4. 

Brown, Johm T.200,zn, 2no, sns, 

883: Um tnitli about, 10, 107; 
tlM Kaiim* trouUM, 106, *ilO-a(i6 ; 
•ecupaiion, deacent, and charao- 

■ ter, 109-20S; nawspapar optnUMia 
• of, 206-217: abMirdlv eallM in- 
•ana, 219-230; aniaU foUowluff 
of. 2SC ; example of deatli of, 229, 
230; feeling of diTlna apnolni- 
n>cni, 231 ; why ffulItT of deatli, 
332; quoted, ^, 235; the laat 
daya of, 237-218; effoaC of the 
words of, 210; editon* opinlooa 
of, 242: not dead, 247, 2«8; T.*e 
apccrh In Coneord after the death 
of,%4m282. 

Brown, Mwon, T. 802 ; oM aketeh 
of Concord Jail belonging to, t, 
asi I echo behind honao of, 368, 
800. 

Browne, MrTTnHiii,nnoted, 2, 86 ; 
4,1ML 

Brown*a aernb oak lot, B, 136. 

BiOTS Nboiibobs, 2, 847-8G8. 

Bubbka, rtflectiona fron^ f, 178; 
6,80l 

Bork-beana, 6, 77, 123. 

Borkland, Curionliiea of Haloffal 
Hldtory, qnoted, 4^ 08. 

Bnckwheat, 9, 444. 

Buddha and Christ, 1, 88. 

Bnda, 5, 64; 7, 2KI* 3M, SH, 418; 
bnok on, S, 2r»l ; hiterert of, to 
winter, 300 ; winter thmi|thU Uw, 
301:balinof OilemKaflS. 

Boffoonenr, a rolief, t, 238. 

Buffam, Jonathan, lecturo In parlor 
of, •, 174 ( deeeription of aaa aer- 
pent 1^, 178. 

Bug from an egs In tabia ol apple 
wood, the, a, 513. 

BoUdtng one's own honae, slimifl- 
eanee of, i, 74 ; adrioa of Coknn. 
elU on, 8, 176. 

Bnll-froca. 6. 2, 28, 36, M. fiO, 711, 
84. 134, 13N 144, 148, IM, 1192, 158, 
160, IM, 262 : 7» 23. ««e Ftog. 

BulkMsks, 7,80Sw ^saOien. 

Bulls. 6, 166. 

Bnmblo-beea.7,42,46. 

' kberry (dwarf eomel), S, 43. 
ir HUl, B, 60; a hneUobarry 



hill, B, 7a 
~ rHiU Monument, 7, TL 



'Bnonapartn, 0. Lnelen, t. Ml 
Bnrled nMnay, L 2d& 

ci«i(ti.):a.t»itt. 



Burns, Anthony, 10, 103^ 

Burns, Bobert, 7, 454. 

Burnt Ground, the, 3. 370. 

Burnt Und, the, 3, 31, 83. 

'• Bumtibiis,*' 3, 3(17. 

Burton, Sir KIchard Francis, qnoted, 

B, 365; 0,279, 280. 
Buiness, 6, 2G2. 270; deslings, 7, 

274.^fe Effort oti d Work. 
Business habita, strict, lndlspen*a- 

ble,S, 33. 
Busk, Indian feast of flrst fruits, 1, 

108. 
** But since we sailed,** verse, 1, 19. 
Butter-and-eggs, %, 231. 
Buttercup, bulbous (Ranuneulua 

bttlboaus), 7, 305. 
Buttercup, creeping (Ranuneulua 

npens), 7, 79, 230, 318. 
Buttercup, early (early crowfoot), 

7 297. 
Buttercup, tall, 7, 318. 
Buttercups, %, 41, C2, f3, 184; 7, 

321. S€€ Crowfoot &nd Ranun- 
culus. 
Butterfly, 7, 42; beauty of the, 0, 

417, 418; a blue. 430. 
Butterfly, buff -edged (mourning 

ckMk, Vanessa Antiopa), i, 868, 

304, 322; 7, 197. 
B«itterfly, ooniuon yellow, 7, 197, 

270. 
Butterfly, small red, 5, 293. 
Butternut, 6, 308 ; 0, 7. 463. 
Button-bush, 6, 115, 165; 7, 188. 
Button-wood, «, 128 ; 7. 41. 
Buttrick*snain.l,64. 
Busxard, Bhort-wlnged, 6, 260. 
Bussinir sound near Brittan*s Camp, 

B, 169. 
Byron, Lord, 7, 398* 

C. Miles road, 6, 104. 

C, W. E., 7, 18, 239, 857, 370, 488 | 

to Saw Mill Brook with, 8, 63. 
Cabinet Council, Sir Walter Rn- 

leigh*s, B, 14(;. 
Cabot, the discoTerfes of. 4, 281. 
Cabu, Montreal, 0, 22 ; Quebec, 86. 
Caddia-worma, 7, 186, 137, 817 ; B, 

206. 
Caen, Emery de, quoted, 0, 64. 
Cake, HncUeberTT, B, 143, 141. 
Caleche, the (iieo Caba), B, 86w 
Calidas, the BooontaU, qnoted, 1, 

227; a, 491. 
California, the rush to, 10, 268-268. 



Callal 



Calla palustria, 8|2Rl. 
Bwarop, 8, 86, 87. 



8,847. 
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Caltlub paluatria (marah marigold or 
" cowslip »♦), 8, 52, 104, 227,277, 
320, 341. 

Cambria, the steamer, aground, 4^ 
110. 

Cambridge (Miiss.), College room- 
rent compared with T.*s, 8, 80; 
crowded hires of, 212; iu 
library, 8, 148; 7, 813, 349, 441 ; 
craoktf in ground at, 8, 161 ; visit 
to, 391. 

Camden Hills, 3, 114. 

Camp, loggers', 3, 22 ; reading mat- 
ter iu a, 44 ; on side of Ktaada, 
a, 82; the routine of making, 
259-2U1 ; darkupss alxHit a, 370, 
377 ; 8, 18, 22, 110, 285, 289, 29&, 
320. 

Camp-meetlngn, Enstham, 4^ 63-55; 
vertut Ocean, 77. 

Campton iS. U.). 8, 31X 

Caiuun (N. H.). 1, 337. 

Canada, Le Jeune*s description of 
ioe^orered woods in, 8, 90 ; wig- 
wam o( an Indian from, 118 ; ap- 
nntly older than the United 
IS, B, 100 ; population of. 
101 ; the French in, a nation of 
peasants, 102. 

CaiMda East, 0, 40. 

Canada lynx at a menagerie, 8, 394. 

Canada BiwpdragOD. See Suap- 
(Iragon. 

Canadense, Ikr, and the word, 0, 
125. 

CanadUn, woodchopper, a, 2, 224- 
234; boat-song, 3, 49; a blind, 
289; avoiding tlie,320; Frenrh, 
0, 11 ; horses, 41 ; women, 42 ; 
atmosphero, 42; love of neigh- 
borhood, 52, 53; houses, 51, 73; i 
clothes, 55 ; salutations, 58 ; veire- 
tables and treea, 59; boots, 63; 
tenures, 78, 79. 

Canal, an old, 1, 78 ; traces of. In 
ioe across the river, 8,' 22. 

Canal-boat, appearance of a, 1, 187 ; 
passing a, in fog, 249; later and 
early thoughts about a, 274-280 ; 
with sails, 34a 

Cane, a straight and twiated, 8. 
21^,226. 

Cannon balls, 8, 202. 

Canoe, water -logged In Walden 
Pond, a, 299; a biroh, 8, 128; 
used In third oxcursion to Maine 
Wooda, 223 ; shipping water In a, 
233; eroeaing lakea in a, 254; 
earryhiga,255,2fi6; 
Ida in a, 341, 848, 817, 



Cap of woodchnck*s skin, 8, 25b 

Cap aux Oyea, 0, 115. 

Cape Ann, 7, 4, 48. 

Cape Cod, T.*s variotis visits to, 4, 
1 ; derivatfbn of name of, 2 ; for- 
mation of, 2,3, 21; barrenness 
of, 40-42 ; the real, 74 ; liouses, 
93; landscape, a, 157-103; mrn, 
the Norse qualitv of, 106, 107; 
western shora of, ICO; changea 
In the coast -line of, 180-lti5; 
clothes-yard, a, 205 ; and its har- 
bors, various lumea for, 273, 276 ; 
Oosuold's diNcovcry of, 202-290 ; 
people, 311, 312 ; owncrsliip of, 8, 
348; comparisou of couutryniea 
to iuliabitant of, 8, 108. 

•*Cape Cod Rallroail *' the, 4, 20. 

Cape de Verde IslAuds, 8, 61. 

Cape Diamond, 0, 26, CO ; slpia 
ou, 105; the view from, 108. 

Cape Rosier, 8, 114. 

Cape Rouge, 8, 20, 118. 

Capo Tourmente, 0, 60, 110, 110. 

Capital wanted, a clear eouselcaoe, 
etc., the, 8, 190. 

Carbuncle Mountain, 8, 361. 

Cardinal Shoro, 8, 219, 278 ; 7, 268, 
407. 

Cartliiuils, 1, 22. 

Cards, h^ft by visitors, 8, 203. 

Carew, Tliomaa, qnoted, 2|J27. 

Carox Peunsylvauica, 8, 372. See 
Bodge. 

Caribou Lake, 8, 267. 

Carlisle (Mass.), 1, 4, 47, 63, 66 ; 8, 
88; 8,167; 0,44*4. 

Carlisle Bridge, 1, 24, 46; 0, 426. 

Carlisle road. 8, 40, 89; the old, 7, 
10, 12, 50, 1». 

Carlylb and hh Woiu, Thomas, 
10, Mi-irw. 

CptvUi:', Thomju, tlip wrJtIne of^ 6, 
V'ht : dri;titii4Uii(:oiit^l' Uin Ufc, 10, 
ai-SG; lili txMkj, m-m[ not a 
Ci4:nnaii nor a mystic, S&-i^l | 
EiiRllah atvlfl Qf,M-h^[ mioted, 
up-ji^ HicJi't*!-, im, IfW, 100 } UiA 
ft>iTit0r 4>r, 103-iri8 ; SMS «!rll[{; mid 
Iq^^kf-r-on, UQ'lHi not mihm 
miimnh iQt m poeU lH-Md; Ay>»- 
jKiihy with Iha Ri^tDnnRf clsio, 
llMt^i comparerl with Kmer- 
soil, U7; R |»yiDH»ri7ier of 
iirti«i, n^-in\ obJ*?t'oR» to, 
Vir2\ s typicJil »p«ciiii4Mi fmin^ on 
HeroM» V£^l2Ci ; hJKf^icAiirfff ration, 
liG=lL>i.; quutl>d, OH th# Hrriitinig 
ol Hiittoryt 12S; poLntirjfi to tbo 
aumiulta ol bnaanlty, 129, 130, 
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Carmuter, WUlian B6iij«iiilB,i, 81. 
Carrioa flower, 6, 123, M3. 

Carry, 1imUmi*« nttlMd with cmmm 

^\Z.2uS,256; » w«rt. 201-303 ; 

torrU at MclH 978^ 3W; AM at 

a, 300-302. 
Car*, light from raflactov af, •, 821 ; 

paaMge of, 32L 
Cartiar, Jaoquaa, •, 9; and tha St 

Lawreuea, 111, 112; qootod, 120, 

m, 12L 
Gartridg«-Ws, Mwaiim bogwi wltk 

a, t, 110. 
Garyatido^ ffoadpa leaobif afaiaat 

lauru like, 2, '^3. 
CaMandra ixmda, t, 188. 
Cairtilleia, 6, 14. ^f < Fteiiiled cup. 
Cat, tlM CoUUia*a, 2, 71 ; in tlie 

wooJa, doioaatio aiad **wiiiga<1,** 

3C]-3n3; 6. 130; 7, 38, 68, 180, 

3;»,3(&,4*J2; wild-, 310. 
Catbird. 8, 41 ; MiUol tko» 7, 413 ; 

tlM, 9, 41!L 
Catbrier, •, 27. 
Catcbtly, 6, & 
Caterpillar, froten, t, 142,375; eo- 

cooiM of tlia, 177 ; on tba ioa, U«, 

M7,3U2. 
CatkiiM, (, 33, 103, lOG, 101, 212, 

20G; Id tbe wilderueM, % M; 

alder, 07, 1G6, 370; willuw, 133, 

802, 266, 3r4, 870, 302. 
Catnip, 7, 30& 
Cato Jla{or, quoted, 2, 101, 132, 

133, *J«8, 37C ; 7, «8 ; ou fariaiug, 

S, 176), 176 ; preacriptioii for oxeii, 

104 ; aacriflcba feaUa, 102 ; beating 

a brick, 106 ; tliinning a ooimo- 

dated grore, UX>i motiTea for 

raadbig Us worka, 370 ; 8, 44U. 
Cat.«wl, 7, 7. 292 ; call of tlif , S, 41. 
Cat4ail, iU down, 6, 216 ; •, 24& 



t, 13S, 146, IHC, 'JO, 219, 
X71; 7(78, 100.236,260,828; prw- 
«Ma of to-day felt by, 8, 63. 

Cattle sbow, tbe Concord* 1, 448- 
447 ( nen at a, 9, 826. 

Caaoomgomoc Lake, 8t 87fi. 

CancoMgoiBOC Momitalm 8, 888L 

CaacongooMO Stream, 8, 178, 180; 
Indian moaning of, 101; Bftrer, 
871, 807; 888,816,860. 



J, T. 489; 
■katea,8.8k 
rrea, birda do aol 



Carea, 

CMrlagof 
1847i98; 



glilBf 1^8,47. 
oamlld dam, 8, 
OMoiiMflaata 



Cecropla motb, 8, 18. 

Cedar HiU, 7, 4J6. 

Cedar Swamp, 8, 80. 

Cedar-tea, arbor-Wto or, 8, 73. 

CelaodiiM, 8, 2:^7. 

Celebrating, lueo, n committee of 

arraiig«iaeuta, always, 2, 608. 
Celortiil Empire, eouditioua of MO- 

ccMf id trade with, 2, 33. 
Cellar, a burrow to wbicb bonao la 

but a porch, 2, 72. 
CelUui, Benvenuto, quoted, 2, 31«. 
CemeUry of fallen leaTca, 8. 331. 
Ccrastlnm (rooosr-ear cblckwecd), 

8, 36; 7, 283, 318. 
Cerantlum viscoaum, 7, 283. 
Chairs for society, tlirce, 2, 218* 
Clialrur, Bay of, 8, 220 ; 8, 1 12. 
Chalmers, Dr. Tlioiuas, 6, 249; la 

criticism of Coleridge, 8, 308. 
Charaberhdo Farm, tlm, 8, 303, 387, 

328. 
CliamberUfai Lake, 8, 122, 177, 107, 

289, ZM, 2ilG, 207; Apmojenega. 

mook or, 303; dama about, 812; 

£26,332. 
Oiambly (Qoo.), 9, 13. 
Champlaia, Samuel, Voyages, 

quoted, 4, 99 ; records and maps 

of, 274-282 : quoted, 8, 9; whalea 

la map of, 1 13. 
Cliange,6,326;7,121. 
Cliaiigo of air, 2, 493. 
Clumning, W. K., quoted, 1, 68, 67 ; 

a lecture by, 8, 284, 286. Sts 

W. E. C. 
Chspniau, George, quoted, 2, 66. 
Character, 8, 22, 248 ; 8, 361 ; 7, 

202, SCO : tone given to, by respi- 
ration, 8, 72. 
Charity, cold, 4, 00; 6, 231. 
Charles L, the oulv martyr in 

Cliurob of EBalaud liturgy, 10, 

Charles River, 8, 865w 
Cliarlesbourg (Que.), 8, HO. 
ClwrloTOlz, quoted, 9, 66, 118. 
Chastity, the flowering of man, 2, 

a«2; 8, 61; 8, 327, 342. 
Chateau Rklier, churcli of, ^ 87; 

GO; lodgings at, 73, 86. 
Chateaubriand, quoted, 1, 171. 
Chatltam (Mass.), described, 4, 20. 
Chauoer, Geoffrey, quoted, 1. 806, 

417, 436; In praiee of, 483-404; 

quoted, 2, »1 \ i«gret of, for 



of earlier worka, 8i, 98| 
quoted, 9 106,196. 
Chaudi4re RlTor. the, 8^ 47 ; 8, 98 ; 
ybUa«<tbt,M,87. 
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ChiTAgnes, Captafai, 8, 108. 
CUe ip men, 8, 36. 
Cli<«tpnoss, iu oiirselTos, 8, 833. 
Ch3ckerberry-Te\ Cimp, 3, 375. 
CHelinsford (Mi^). 1, 66. 78, 101, 

106, 110, 114, HI, 3X1, 474, 483. 
Chemistry, kinds of, compared, 8, 

236. 
Cheiiey'e Shore, 7, Hi. 
Ciierries, 8, 80, 202. 
Cherry, red, 6, 299. 
Cherry-Urd, 8, 13, 84, 160, 108, 

329. 

Chester (Me.), 3. 397. 
Chortimt, 8, 257. 308, 317; 7, 94, 
9.1, 110; fniit doscribeil, 122, 144, 

14(1,210,401; bnni.8,7. 
C itaiu?! mo a^ ^, IVI-1\3. 
Gliuauii«:(h}k cU^ti- water. 3, 2G3. 
0]in4Uii«HKi;c Ltki^, 3, 4. n, 1^ 88, 

m.wi, lu. I'M, m. ui. tm, 

llts', I (IT £ IikIIaii lUfl'UiiiiK of, iL^t ; 

21 ti ; 0^1)1 itg tv chiirDh on, 204 i 2:!)0, 

310, 315. 
GtiDAiiik, 0, 23, 21, 3G, tl^ ; 9, >I20. 
C^iii4;k!iia«» Cdrikltt^ of ttie^ 2, 4il>; 

6, 4, a, 31, 31. &^ ton, Yli, yiX), 

15 Kt, Laji ; ii^^t <>i thp. fi, :u i 7, 

m. 02. M, ini, \ii3, lU, M% IB7, 

i!*s, Sin, -m, '^ii\ L^^, zzx 234, 
5:*:-, :iif), a^vi, Sift, 4(fl, 43 J i 8, no, 

122, 1C7, 178, arij, ja5, 373, 301, 
SO-A+lJl », 134, 4i3. 

ChtckAHA, 8, aS-S* 

Cliickwo«4 (#l4Jtriampdfa), 5, 105; 
e, 34; 7, 3l!J: r|i;»pt«r c lU^, 
8^ 1^ S ffOkt-biUflii bito^wsmn on, 
31 i ; in bkwiti}, 34 L Sf0 Trlen- 

Chief end of m!%n, 2, 16. 

Chien, h\ Rivl&re au, 8. 00. 

ChiMmn, 8, 70. 

Chimaphila ambelliU (nmheUed 

T^^^7^^^ plpsiseawa), 8, 6, 

127, 314. 
Chinquapin, 8, 38, Ki. Set Oak. 
Chiogenestea,8, 299. 
Chip-bird (ohippinff-spamnr, halri- 

blrd), 8, 0, 30, 1C3, 161, 170, 887, 

281; 7, 68, 306. 
Chippliig-Kpirrow, the fork-tailed, 

9,410,411. 5««0Up.blnL 
Chips, 7. 3*1. 
ChiTin, Daee, RoarJi or 

Trout, 1, 34 : 3, 70. 387. 
Chocorua (K. H.), 8, 880, 887, 
Chokeberry, 8, 37. 
Choko.«karfles,8,61 



Cholmondeley, Thomas, 7. 866. 
Chords 7, 130. 
Christ, 7,281,380,382. 
Christsudom, 7, 457. 
Ciirintitn, tlie, 7, 14 ; the i 

10,211; being a, ^42. 
Christianity, pr.wrtical and radical. 

1, 176 ; adopted as an improved 

mnthod of am*f-oulture, 2, 61. 
Chrysalids, 5, 114. 
Church, 7p 2iSl, 284. 
Church of^ England, 7, 180 ; pnyor 

for a martyr, 10, ^M3. 
Churches, Ciitliolio and Protaatant, 

9, 15-17 ; roadside, 57. 
Cirada oauicuUris, 8, 187. 8m 

Locust. 
Cicala septendecim, 8, 137. 
Cinliorium Intybiis, 8, 335. 
CiciiLlela, 8, 821 ; 7, 310. Set Okm- 

worm. 
Cigar-smoke, the goda not to be ap* 

peased with, 4^ 47. 
Cintiamott stone, found la Coooocd, 

8, 102. 
CliiquofoU (potentUU), 8, 89, 08, 

153. 
Cinquefoil, common, 8, 216. 
Cinquefoil, crowded, 8, 167. 
Cinqtieroil, nifming, 8, 210. 
Cincjitefoil, sUTery, or boaiy, 8, 48, 

Circuiting library, 2, 166. 

Circus, 7, 18. 

CUtos,8,163; 7,426. 

Cities as whanres, 4, 324. 

City and eoimtry opinions, 10, 182. 

Cnm. DisoBSDiBMci, 10, 131-lini . 

CWilisation, not all a success, 2, 61 ; 

and laiidncape, 3, 210-213; 8, 

20 ; mistake to enppoee that where 

it exists Inlwbltants may not be 

degraded, 8, 367. 368. 
Cladoniw, 8, 70, 100, 318 : 7, 324. 
Clairt Jf^mtaine, Ao, 9. 32. 
Chuna, Cape Cod, 4, 39, 40 ; large, 

84; or qnaliogs, rktobliig Urds, 

100, 101 ; stones shaped like, 129 ; 

8, 11; 8, 37, 316, 867; fresh- 

water (fresh-water-muosels), 7, 78, 

260 ; moring, 9, 420. 
Clamshell, 8, 48 ; 7, 21, 23, 28, 117, 

166, 100, 286, 8rH, 332, 468. 
CUmshell Hill, 6. 11, 83, 60, 104, 

132, 108, 333; 7, 174, 878, 469; 

8, IM, 132. 
Clainahell meadow, 7i.l67. 
CUmsheU reaeh, 7, 17. 
Clamshells, eolors of, 7, 878 1 mm 

faiMMknllMtoe,8b84. 
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Clwk,Bnwk«,i,89;7,1M> 
GfaMica, atutlj oi Ihm, X, STG ; X 
1C8-100;' iiiu^ bfl rwd Im tlte 

ClMMflcation, 7, IOC. 

Gfey Pbvndft, ih«, 4, 157 ; wby to 

adled, 189 1 tb« tUttuericrt wnektd 

on, 193, 
CleoMtia Brook » fi, 317, 3 tv ; §, 144 \ 

•,311.312. 
Qeniatia Vlrtriwiftiift, % K«. 
aerRTiMcn, 5, iJ4i T, 422. fa 

Miuistfr*. 
Cl«tlir», T, 23X 
aiffUUI,«,Ull. 

CJiir., 6 ao, ui, ii.^ 13, ':ai, m 

249, 251, 2^1, 2m, :fikj, 3fii, »]7, 
3M.833;t/tii|j44^S, ITU, Ki;, IDr^; 
7, 17, 70. til, JfJl, I.VJ, I 111. tr»T, 
343, 3(H, 3(se4, 4;^'; ; g, Uli, Qti» tf'A 

Clifla, verae, €, 34H. 

GliinAte, contr^uU alfordtd b^^ i^ 

CUntonlii, 6, 3f:. 
CUntonia boni^lk, e, t3, 123. 
Clock, 7, 67. 

ClothM, 6, 33: 7, ^'iS, 2*^, tCll; 

Ud-WMthPT. t, aj ; CniinJijti^ «'». 

Clothing, a WM-rsMry ot lifi*. a, 3::; 

notalwajrti^Qi-iired for tnifi iitiJ- 

ity. 30; MOW kihI d^l, SO : &, 'rts. 

Clond, •atsriug a, 3, J^ ; UcUity, «, 

8S. 
Oooda, 3, fiO, 75 ; a kind gf (1«« v, 0, 
10; mmro^r mtu cioui1a« 74; nt- 
»«ll, 00, 1<M ; tliiiiMk-r^lmidft, 2U ; 
M objocU or IfiU^reAt, ^^'i ; ^low 
Inf WM UPw. V75; uicniiitain irivi:-! 
Inf la, 290-2:ri ; msph froia nbovr, 
2»; after miy*i*% a'J2s jwruiiid- 
inff thundrr, 3W* iiniforiiiit^ fii 
tlia «aaM ■trAtniD, ^M - ihnrloira 
•r, 28» 39, Zrn ■ % eirtijijjf *ft*»r. 
■noa faTonblif to r*Tlpi rlrm, 7. 
90; at mrnn^'t, 17, 257. 327. a'ift. 
400, 429, 437 ; a't«r raiti, ^'t' ; dI 
Kovombrr, )m : ehiiti(r«ab1e In 
Cl«w, cold ak, a"^ ; a Atioiir cloud, 
330; maekerri tkv. 4::; ; an e^^r* 
ebanirinf awnp, 4:y*. nl mmH-f^, 
458; •, 18, a«. 1-J7. I'ifl. 130, 137, 
148, 168, 193, ^iva, 'Ji>i. ant, "ila, 37^ 
OO; ilM mooM mill, 9, 4flKV. Sn 
Rain, BUNrm« TlmnflEiT.ftiHHivrik 
CloTor, ioa-ooatrd, %, ^, on Tutn 

■lopoa, 132 ; «ti a burnt •mi, 2&1. 
Oavw, rabMI*k foot. %, Til. 

^m'^ut ^* ^ *"' *"' **^ 



Clav«r,trM. BeeUMM. 
CUnw, wUto, 6, 39, 70» 8J, 141, 

ClowiM,7,407. 

Club, town and country, compand 

wlUi Katur«*a, t, 136, 100. 
Coat-of-anna, a Coneord, 1, 9. 

Cnat^H 0, 33» 

Cohwehii. 7, 127, 133. 183, 190, fH, 

Con^fiferu^ (lii hf i>a), B, 79. 
Coch I tuate ( iUftt. ) » 7, ^^. 
Cork-pr<;»wiiij7, IIhi clwrrnii of, I, 

i*a, ain, ax^; g, a». 4i. fi3, 78, 

1-^^ H3, 1C4, 2i8, 230, ^ 263| 

ikm;, 2tfT, aor. 

Corkle •litrl)*, S, 370. 

Co<'ki». iij-jL.^fiiig in Ui« dawn, i, 148 ; 

e,6i,3o& ' 

Cocoauut, 7, 203. 
Coroooa. 6, 16; 7. 440, 443} f, 14, 

171, 177, 178, 41(5. ^ 

Coihuan plaee, tlie, 2, 401. 
Coluwa Brook, 1, 311. 
Coliaairt, tiio Indian, 1, 311. 
Coliaaaet (Maaa.), tho wrock at, «, 

3-14; Rocka, aoa-)»aUdng at, 17, 

Coiiicidencea, 7, 173, 300. 
Colbiim fann woodlot. 7. 335. 
Cold, 7, C2, 320, 445 ; t, 13, 60, 133, 

]3», iCi, IGl, 220. 233. 234, 848, 

2K'>.293,3I3,3H,3CC 
C«^>'riday, dating from, a, 394 ; •, 

Cold-Stream Pond, 3, 9. 

CoIrridiTP, 8. T., quotMl, on tba 
Idoaa in OM and Now IWtaaonta. 
•,238. ' 

Collci^e teaehing, wliat it unounU 
to, •, 81. 

Collior, a, 6, 280. 

OoUina, Jauea, Triahman whoaa 
alianty T. bought, 2, ca 

Oolora, Tarioty of, 6, 4; of maplo 
loaToa, 101, 108 ; iu ineadowa, 108 ; 
in wooda, 108; of Uljr-pada, 108; 
of aorrol flelda. 111 ; of rocka, 17, 
25.210; of cattle. 219; of water, 
219; oC diatant LlUa, 2n; atand 
for aU riponeaa and auccoaa, 7, 
147; oC Um aeaaona, 168; of Ma- 
tura In #ar|y Dfcember, 383; of 
the winter laadacwpe, 46G; tlia 
pootV wealth, oxitenaiTe, 3, 381 ; 
exhibited in a winter walk, 38(1; 
on an^tw and lee, 150, IM, SH, 
3SS,J)84^J80; name^ and Joy of, 



•,336^»7|kinlli^] 
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436. 5««AtttninnalTlnta,Clottda, 
etc 
Colton«a Slap of M.tine, 3, 120, 383. 
Columbinea, 6, 62, 204. 
Columella, 5, 312; hla deflnltion of 
arbuatttm, 3, 176; Ida opinion on 
climate, 397. 
Comet, 7, 02. 74, 197. 
Comfort, 7, 327. 
Commerce, 1, 278 ; in praiet of, 2, 

180-192. 
Commonplace books, •, 403. 
Common tenae, uncommon and, 1, 
610 ; the aenae of uien aaleen, 2, 
601 ; in the very old booka, 5, 223 ; 
7,217. 
Communities, 6, 48 ; 7, 120. 
Companion, an invisible, •, 135, 100. 
Companiona, B, 73; tent. 7, 13; 
walkiujr, 235 ; diaadraiitdge nwdt- 
ing from presence of, •, 40; pines 
deprived of, 77. See Acqiiaiut- 
ancea, Associates, Friends, Neigh- 
bora. 
ODiii|K»iitioD| ** U»to Hltn that kath,** 

ap]ptJcaUa t&, B, ^^■ 
Coiii.{H>i^ bettor pcu^ ot man soon 

plt^iit^^ifHi iato Moil for, 2, ll> 
CoiiiphnirHU, Bf '^^^* 
QottatiVB ilt^w^ 7, 3^^ 
Couoitt^'a iDQ^ow, 6, ln^; 7, 1^ 
CojiBiit't wof>d^ 9, 45r 



C<Hmiitiiiii, 1, 4i^J i 6, 9Qia s 3, 12, 51, gin, 3, 225. 
Ti-i. r£^, 'jal, 3^il : 7, 7i «. 'M. 34, Conferva, 6, 



two-colored waters of. 276 ; Wal. 
deu bi^ueatlied to, 303; Figlitof 
ants, 358 ; D. Ingraham, Emo., of, 
397 ; **to Uie rescue," 401 ; 408, 
431 ; 3, 1, 28. 95, 142 ; nmanlng of 
Indian name for, 192, 231 ; 204, 
332; the Assabct in. 345; Indiana 
of, 3, 170; 6, 90, 102, 180, 212; 
cracks in ground at, •, 12, 101 ; di^ 
at New Bedford unlike any in, 28 ; 
ditference In latitude between 
New BedfonI and, 20; possible 
history of wilderness at, 93 ; dn- 
nainoii stone found in. 102 ; idea 
or, 134; alliance of, to Atliens 
l-iO: prailutUj' ^f, to rivar, 320; 
%t 3, 4^ fl; Ui^rirj oC, quoted, 
U1 ; ]4L3, 1^X 1m;, 420, 467; the 
frmwerf of, 10, Itii- 

Ooncoril (N, H.), 1, 110, 111; atage, 
tlif, *m\\ ;i>xi, \^i-^ outortalued 
in, juid orii^iu of, ilVJ. 

CoKeiiHis Hjvki^ 1, ;i'i;;. 

Contanl UUi*r, X^ 3 \ iHHirae of, 4 ; 
geiiL]flt]ivHi pf, » X 1.!. 13, 23. 24, 78, 
11'^, 140 ; A raiii^bont on, and Fair 
Harvn, 27ij^l^J4 \ Cvnantiim cm 
th(», M7l% rir^dkiiis the, 4K;; 2. 
304, 'm\ 3fa ; 3, 2J4J» 34ft, 373: 7, 
ir)7.372 ; 3, 124, IKH; 9, 141, 170! 
6>e MiuUcttlaquitl River. 

Cones, willow and other, their orl- 



m, (jc« 120, i.'vi, ii^, igo, 2&41, '^^ 

30l«i4l^ie, G3, 2;}0. 

CctiAntiifji CiJfT, 7, J*. 

CfifiAtiluin KtkI, S, «^1S, 319 ; §. 10. 

Coiict.uiToi*, 3, 4ia-JjU^ 

CMoonI (AfAM-i, aauiimifljit of, 1, 
% \ hktorui.li 01, quottfU, 4 ; ; cost- 
Of^nnnA for, 0; UrrHofv of, in 
1S3I, 10 ; doicribcd it/ Jsjhufcm, 
tn; idA«dav«, II ; a port of enliy, 
15; 17; poet, a, tS; 4.1, &*, <fcj, 
C3, n, 7S?, 102, IM \ Kl-rtory of, 
ttiiotod, r^i; 211 ; CilH^, 212 5 ^H2, 
■(l'7| Giltlchihow in, 443-417; re- 
turn ti^ &1^: WalJ<!M Kuu4 Il>. 2, 



. .65. 
Confttcius, quoted, 1, 307, 371; 2; 

Connecticut, 7, 301. 

Connortlcut River, the, 1, 109, 111, 
113, 204, 3.'7 ; 8. 6, 177, 180, 181. 

"Conacience b inntinct bred in tho 
house,*' vorse, 1. 94. 

Conaeience, the, 1, 93, 173; tho 
chief of oonservativoH, 175; good 
wrIUng obedience to, 3, 264 ; obo- 
dionoe to, and trunt in God a i«> 
treat to one*e self, •, 279. 

CoiMclouuiess, of man tlie con- 
edousneas of God. •, 879 ; a man 
consistent above his own, 397. 



7 ! trAv^ied a 7004 d« U Ui, !> ; t]ie ! Consistency, the aeontol health, •. 
fAmi^n of, t^\ hrMUDfl aurpuMiug i 200; 3,3117. 



t1»e lUKury of,T^ ; llt^e fnuh ini^ i Conservatism, the wiseet, 2. 174. 

mill toni sold In, 101; EutLo- > Constellations, tlte few 1 * 

OrouDfl, 13^s effoft of a ar« bnll } figures made by. •, 311 

fiii Philip li Tins iiff*!-, H7 J culture, ' Contooeook, 1, 106. 

107 , K*k«r mbn tii^n prDJucad by Convallaria bi folia, •, 148b 

Mjil of, 100 : liiT0a iDiin of, 170; " * " — ' 

libeml eduoAtion lb, 171 ; *' its 
•ootbi*»[r 10*1 lid l» — ,*' ISO \ sign 



of ft tradar la, \m i b«Uo o(, 192| 



Convention, 8, 207. 

"ouversaUon, 7, <" 

•, 77 ; with a I 



OouversaUon, 7, 444 ; with % tody, 
- - -'^ Ik acamp, 127; tte 

ol■Me^lo,snL 
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C«nolv«lM ■»!•«• f.8Mi 

Conway (N.H.\«,^, SIX 
Cookiof , 1, 21M. 

CooMniioii. diOealtlM «l« 1^ U4i 
Com FaiLL 907,437. 

Cow op tiat H| 22* 

CoffB, grMt eiopa of, 4, 42-4S ; •, 1, 

S ; iu MM tMfhl bgr IndiMM, •, 

14Jb 
Conel. •, m, MS, fT4; tirip oC, 

Sp3l2. 
Conel, biMd<lMVod, % IM. 
ConMl,dwarf.6,43. 
Comd, «MU-l«ived, •, 191 
CoHMrroMl, 8,2:00, 311. 
CofMrBiNring.6.80; 7,00, n,lM. 
CoHMM ail«ruifoUa, 6, 191 
ConniacirciiMta, 6, 191 
CorniM florida (Itowwinf dofwood), 

7, 22L 
Oonmo paniealaU, •, 191 
ConiM Mrieca, 6, 121 
ConiiM •toUmifera, f, 191 
Comotion «C M8a., §. 20. 
CovydaUa, 7,6& 
CondUtoglaMa,«,51. 
Cert, Um aniouni o( Ufa oxchaBgad 

lor a thiiw, 9, 5: o( houM, IteoM 

of, 79 ; oTfood lor alg ht oiootha, 

04t total, ol liTlaiff, 90; baatt- 

i«ld,263. 
Cottagea, 7, 3I», . . . .^ 

CottoB, Charlaa, VM«ad, 1^ ySI, 




aad city opinleaa, 10, 122. 
Covra(a,7,M2. ^eeVak^. 
C9urtm tfa M«, aad 4* fitpn 



9,caL 

CoualnTMot SetChlrWu 
Cow4»eUi,iBAocMa of, •, »• ; •, 

Cow4Mrd*a eff^ 6, 22, 111^ 

Cowpatlus 7, 11. 271. 

CowMed oa fl«hat* haada, 4, 2S8; 

7, 12; rich faraar »llkii«, •, 

1&>;airaiiiaCfiidIfor, 221 Se€ 

Cattla. 
Cow»|l|ia {Citflkti mi»fitttHi\ •, 02, 

10l,&7,2n,33M41. 
Cowkj, Abraban, t, 21. 
Cowper, Waila«, qHOted, 9, 190. 
CracUff of tha grouBd, •, 12, 100, 

Oraatbarriaa, Movntaln, • 29: Itco^ 
mfiiif i,29;f,i22»222l 



OraBbarry Uaad, 1, 1 
** Crania Amaricaua,** 6. 867. 
Cnuilu, tiM turning of, 10, M. 
CraiiU, account of Oraanli 

CrctiU, 7. i*A 

Cr^^fwr. 6, HA I B, mi 9, 412| 

Creeper, l>mwB, fi, 32; 7, 33^* 

CT«kn, 7,311 : a, &. 311. 

Crk ket, tiiolr, 7, 22, 'JT, 20. 

CrkketA. B,h^, C*i» ". BC. ^, lOO, 
321, JUT. H4. lUl^ 17 li, IN, a:», 
2Cl, 340 ; 7* 21, 22, 33, Eft, Wl, 
181, H*U» ^*. Ylil* WiC, '^a^, JTiU I 
Bi ij3 ; Jo*ndy»*9~ nriitark do, 3^2 ; 

Critkl*nj» l/49li' &, 7 s tM inflil 

tlleciivv, 142 ; CAbweU of, EU3 f 

bow to qr?ticJ«» oee'i «wd cffln- 

poblUoD, 2»t, 336 ; htight iiecet- 

•ary to, 6, 207. 
Cronwell. tcmnarament of, t. 111 
CroniweU*a Falla, 1, 110; itory of 

Crorowrll and, 2Ctf. 
Crooked Rivor, tbo Bonbegan or, 1, 

287. 
Crook-naek tqvath Madi, Quaboo, 

9,106. 
CroMca In tho wildaiMM, t, 60; 

road.aido, 9, CO. 
CrotaUria, 7.51 
Crow bUdibird, 9, 341. 
Crowfoot (buttercup), 9, 345; 6, 

02, 143; aarly,7, 207; t, 147. 

See Buttercup and Ranunculua. 
Crowa, 5, 31. 02; 6, 47. CO, 93; 7, 

833, m, 347. 400. 468 ;•, 40. 48, 

89, ICl, 1G4, 228, 200, 207 ; 9. 134 ; 

not tnportiMl from Europa, 139; 

430. 
Cruaoa, BobiBion, among tho Araba, 

Crrltaliina boUny, 9, 16ft, 161 
C^stalliation, 7, 434; 9, 8, 944, 

CnmUla, frort, 9, 270 ; t, 2. 01, 92, 

119, 137, ICO, 213, 287, 821, 97ft, 

383. 
Cuckoo, 6. 7, 40, 131, 13ft, 189, 807 ; 

neat of, 6, 40. 
Cudworth, Ralph, 6, 222. 
Culm, bloom In the, 9, 310. 
CnltWaUon, wIldneM and, 1. €8. 
Cummlnga, aUTO of Squire. 9, 800. 
Cupid Wounded, rerae, 1. 802 
Cup-Uchena (eladoniaa), ft, 100. 
Curing moooe Maal and Udo, 9b 

188,188,907. 
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Currency, 7. 348. 

Cuvier, ft, '/il 

Cuatoin, the ffraTO of, 1, 170 1 im- 
memorial, 17ft. 

Cyanoineter, a. 9, 414, 430. 

Cyinri, prophoQy rehiting to tho, •, 
37. 



^ceChlrin. 

Daggera, looking, 1, 79. 

Daguerreotype, Natum'a light her 
amanuenaia In a. 9, 300. 

DaiMy fleabane, narrow-leaTod, 9, 
144. Ste Prigeron. 

Damodara, quoted, 9, 138. 

I>ama, 3. 31'J. 

Dandelion, 6, 3ft ; 7, 230, 279, 318, 
40i : t, 251. See Krigia. 

Dandelion, autumnal, 6, 144; 7, 
33, 70, 108, 189, 211, 230, 311 

Daniel, Bamiiel, quoted, 1, 181, ICft, 
602. 

Darby, Wniiaa, quoted, 9, 111 

Darien, lathmua of, robbing graro- 
yarda on the, 10, 2C8, 2G0. 

Darwin, Charlea R., quoted, 9, 22; 
4,144,145; 6,01. 

Daucua carota, 9, 317. 

Darenant, Sir Wn. Oondibert, 
quoted, 9, 402. 

Day, deliberately, like Nature, 
apending one, 9, 1S3 ; an elyaian, 
9, 323; 9, 142. 

Daybreak, 9. 454-497. 

DATa AMD NioHTa ur Cohoobo, 9. 
438-404. 

Day*, their aortal dilferenoea, 9, 
1C3; rinened like frulta, 7, 3; 
abort, 407 ; eompoaed of two twi- 
ligbta merely, 412 ; ahortneaa of, 
S. 400; lengthening of, 401 

D. D.*8 and chlckadeeMJeee, 10, 271. 

Dead, body on the ahore, a. 4^ 12a, 
127 ; our thoughta with the. S, 13. 

Deaf neaa, 7, 2C1 

Death, witJiout continnanoe, 5, 110 ; 
frienda often brought nearer to- 
gether by, 9, 14 ; of T.*a fatlier, 
831; our pertlal. through ajrm- 
P^^« 3^ i ^ f rionda, 414 ; mUef 

Do Bry*e Cetledh PeregrkuUi^ 

MNin, 3, 182. 
Debt, g<*ttlng in and out of, 9, 18. 
DsHtor, a creditor a earrant to Ma, 

9,252. 
De<BMr, 6, 101 ; algna of, Ib ago, 9, 

Deep Coto, 3. 84, 102. 

Deep Cut, 9, 1,4; 9, 118, 900; 7, 



17, 107; 4 216, 231, 232, 248, . 

Do«r, misd\, 3, 16St Acen eighty 

y^n ago, 8i S'JO ; homaof, 801 
Drrr UUui, 3. i^^ii 2A 2MI, 228, 

lV*T-inotiWt 7f3Gfl. 
D« Kiy, J. K;. 0, 41. 
J>*Liy, vcri*, 10, 3iA. 
I I>enu£wl, UiAtorio charactor amdo 

*, S, TjJ. 
D« MQUtii, Sieiir, <|iiated, 1, 88 1 

ClianfigiUiii ^nil, 4, 27 5v 
Dtiuiin (Mjuia.}, 4, 21 ; doaoribod, 

B^anW^ Hill, 7, £3, ftV 

|)rfH>t YuU Br^Kfk, 0» IQ^ 

ito Uu<n^y* TUowa*, 9k 138| Ta 

Derby'* Jirhtgc, % 230. 

lVw:ri|iH.Aii, 7, 101. lOT. 

D^'Miiunliuiii^ 7^ X-i. m3. 

I) i>B I \m>, I i y 1 li jui I ir u I al i ^ rn, 7, 81 

DDHinodiuim rolkiiirlilolium, 7, 81 

I>tMor, ?■ 2117. 

L)«n[^r.Uidiii, tun PI of int*n lead Utoi 

rtt fjsiipt, 2, Ii'i. 
peril, woritlii|iiPTii of th*. 6, 78 1 

thPj in gixkl drwln, S, STjI. 
Dfli^ir* iieetH'-'s 6. f4\ m. 02, 181 

D^w. a, in, '^, \n, irA, i3i ; 7, 300, 

30 L Sf*- For, HtM^, Mitfl 
r<?A^Jropp, S, 110. 120. 
Diiloeuci^tweeii Horm.lt and Poet, 

Diciciioi'ila fern, 7, 10,00, 121 
••Die and lie burled who wUl,'« 

Torae, 9, 100. 
Diet of the liuaglnation, 7, 871 
Digby, Sir Kenelm. quoted, 9, 2S1 
Diogenea, Bill Whreler poaaibly 

greater than, 9, 161 
Diplonuicy, genloa of Indiana for, 9, 

Gl 
DIppera, ahrood of, 9, 226; 9, 948| 

7,30,201 
DiMippohitmont, effect of , 9, 904, 

342. 
Dineipline, how to make the bmH of 

lite for, 9, 01. 
Discontent, 9, 111 
Dinooiitented, apeaktaw BudBly to 

tlie,9,21 
Dincourae, 6, 21ft; with Baturo, T9 • 

61 
Dieoorery, hiner, 1, 600 1 7, 881 
Diaeaae, 6, 101. 



Ditch Poutl, 9, 3 
Direr, •,21^ 
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Dbw, Oftiifc V«raMB (liM)« 7» ff^i 

!01. 
IKTcnkJO, f, 13. . ^ ^ ^. 
nviBltj !■ nanl Lotk ■* Um 

iMOuter, 2f li. 

TlioiMA PriDM** pMr-trM» < Ml 

DouM, Joha, 4« oL 
DobSck,t,28. 

DodM*s Brook, 6, 208. 

Do^, UiUMWood«,a TUtan Bom, If 
SGI; ft troubleMMiic, 8, '-fl*; T» 
90; coini»r<^ with a fox, •. 2S6» 
816; alM, 248, 40G; •tUMchara, 

Itei-Wwij, 1, 49; t, 4?, ^2^«v 
Dogs on the OM-oliora, 4. nSM29M ; 
•, 1C7, 176; in haniMf, •, 86, 87. 

p^ood, T^ie. «»; t, 8, 124, 188, 

268; 0,4(3. 
Pogwood, flowerinir (Cohnm ior- 

iSr>.8, 124.274; T.ai. 
Dogwood, poiion, f, W ; 6^838. 
I>ofiiir-KOod, n crowdod prtfanioii, 

8,118. 
Donio Rocli, 8, 68. 
DomoUcrtioH, 7» 191. 
DoaaU. T. 286. 
-Dong, loiado tho ImM te Um 

BMt," ▼•«•,!, 61. 
Donno, Dr. Jolu^ qMlod, 1. 888, 

301, 441. 
Door-frraM, 8. 468. 
Dor.lHig.,8,1,2,176. 
Dorauincy In wititor, of auM« 8, 86; 

of the oMth, 376. 
DoaUo Top MoiinUin, 8i 80. 
Doubt, can be Affordod bj tiM viM, 

8,^;8,340. 
DoiiflM, 0«weln, 7t2ML 
DouftlM*, rr«(lrr<«*k, Wwiii P FUI- 

UlMOn,10,78,79. 
. DonnlMnH. NyiniibM, 10, 198. 
DoTOo.T,101,2ro. ^ ,„ 
DowB, oa plants T, 8W, 817. 
Dnioi^^maK 8, 128. 8^ 

CUntonUborMlia. 
Dracnt (Mam.), 1,181. 
Drainage, 8, 79. ^ . ^ .^ 

Dralus 8ir Franda, qMt«8, 8, 468. 

gS»&K2i«^1.8^^ 
Praam. oC fiablMC, a, 3, 78 ; olRomrli 

and Smooth, 8, 138; fftnrrtef •• 

n Bfartona act, 289 ; < 

ofthr,284;«v'M,48r. 
^ - 1,f,888. 



Dwamm 1. 148, 301 ; 7, IIV IBftt ITB* 

prf'^A, of ii>ffi Kod wom^n rprupii'ffli 

545, 
DriawMxl, Caj* C<hJ Mid Ort-ffr 

land, i, r.«"Ttf s 6, 4 ; 7, 13»i 1^- 
DriviiiKi 8. IW*, 2]i4. 
l>dzi:1«, ft fmirn, 8, **■ 

Dnmi, KKind of »i by lUpM, 1, TM, 

Duck, blai^k, &, Mt H,ltl8> WS,ai03, 

fiucli, tuiuni^r, 7f ^^0. 
Duck, ir«>od. 6p IKy*. ^ 

Uuf-k*, ©n Wildcn Tcmd, I» >iCf9 ; Q| 
'/I, 34, 65* n, WV, HI"', IM*, ISS, 
24.% a^fi, 'Ml, 2<^t '^Gli, '^H. aH", 

Hi J. 103. no. Tin, 2K», 371 ; 8, 88^ 

i3y, arn, 3fe!J. ^<f 1 8, lat. 

Dnrkji, tftinF» 7, 30* 
Puillpy Ford, 7, 220* 

IhiF^mi D«i<ft, Or G4. tl. 
TT Uganda, Jenny t 8> ^-^^ 3^* 
DwRHjut hflu#r» OJ A»eric*ii C«- 

DumWif ll», 7, !>*. _^ ^^^ 

Diin^*W« (M**».>. 1» W, 142, ir*4, 

KJV, la*. 'iU3, '111 i li-Jt* i 'iSf-Wi 2J« J 

Diirond. Pierre Birndirtl^fl, ^ 3. 
i*uty, 7, 10 : d«llniti<*ii oi, 8, 37«. 
Diintin, HAnniJif ««■?* w<*b i*»r»a 
unt! ehiUl ffom Ibdluu, I, 422- 

DuHiSpg-bouM, wb*t ttot to iMko 

DwiVbt, Timothj, quoted* *, 2&^ 

272> 
Dying, tnd, 10, ^0, 23^. 

E., R. W., 8, n»i «iow-c»ta at lila 

Jioui*. 210. 
" Eftrh lutumer BOUBd,'* tane* fl* 

EnKje. S, 2^2, 772. 213; »lilt»* 

Ivi^ndril, 331' : 0, *n. 
EacIi) Firld, 6t 211. 

E^Hlfl IJlkflt 3, l^* 1^ S TO*^* *^ 
Eiirly Kew Kogland wriUta, 8, 

K^rlj ritlnir in wlntir, 8. 233. 
E»rtb, Iti mrfjicp In f^^'Jv March, 6, 

lis ; iti warmtii la plouglaiiif Uhm, 
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264 ; ita eotor In aarly ■pring,264 ; 
It* baauty, 314; appoarauca of 
•wift roTolutioa of, at Miuaet, 8, 
8 ; motion within tlio, 73 ; parliuna 
from the, 138; fr/jo, 143. 

Earth-Mug, 8, 40, 121. 

Eartli-voice, thr, 8, 103. 

East Bramch, Thb AMjgAW avd, 
3, 214-407. 

Bast Branch, mouth of the, 8, 22; 
26, 107, 216, 216, 308, 310, 317, 316, 
332 : Hunl^a oil tlie, 333 ; 333, 339, 
310, a'>8, 3G0, 371, 368, 302, 300. 

Baxt Harbor TUlaga, hi Truro, 41^ 
1C3. 

Ba»t IndU Marine Hall, 7* 8. 

Eaat Main, Ubrador and, health la 
the words, 8, 126. 

Xanterbrook country, 7. 2, M, 131, 
136 ; 8, 3G7, 372. 

Kaiiterbrook Place, 8, 88L 

Xa«Uii\m (Mam.), the hiatory of, 
4, 48-64 ; miiiistere of, 51-64 ; Ta- 
ble Lauda of, 71; tho PUgrima, 
310. 

Eelio, 8, 232, 340; 7, 88; nympathy 
likened to, 8, GO; ofM, 366, 360. 

KcoNOMY, a 7-127. 

EdUa, the Ptom, quoted, 8, &*». 

Kiielwelas, T.*e hope of the, 10, 33. 

Xducation, tuition billa pay for tlie 
Iciast Taluable part of, 8, 81 ; 8, 
231. 

E«), the common, the Lampr«y, 1, 
36 : 6, 00. 

Eel River, 8, 318. 

Kffort, 8, 266, 270. See Work, 

Effga, a maater iii cooking, 8, 76. 

KfflouUue, 8, 173 5ee Sweatbriar. 

EgoUam in writers, 8, 8. 

Kfcyptlane, 6, 33S. 

Elder, 8, 271, 336. 

Eleotiou-birda, 1, 71. 

ncgyin a Country OhnvelgrM^ 8, 
21 ; quotnd, 22. 

Kleplumt, 7, 103. 

ElevaUoii, 8, 76. 

Eliot, John, 1, 108. 

EllU Biver, 8, 288, 20ft. 

Kim, slippery, 8, 68. 

Klnu,6,40,107; 7,41,70,09,441; 
8, 64, 08, 112; at Aoton, 106; hi 
frostwork, 200; snggeative ol n 
eommuiiity, 841 ; compared with 
a ooiuiuttuity, 8*3; 8, 822, 823, 
838,330,463. 

Bloquence a iraaaleiil thing, 8. 180 ; 
7, 291. ^ 

Elysian Ufa, 



BmberUaBl?alIa,8,64. 

Bmergouciea, a step on 8ni giwuid 
to be taken In, 8, 340. 

Xmersoii, Georga B., 8, 808, 339 1 
quoted, 8, 2tt. 

Bmerson, Miss Mary, 7, 261 ; M88i 
read to, 8, 141 ; talk with, 261. 

Bmerson, B. W., quoted, 1, 3, 18, 
128, 120, 303 ; 7, 201, 302, 861, 
420 ; walk near hU phm, 8, 163 ; 
likeness of lecturer to, 214 ; hie 
report of boys skating, 327 ; Bio- 
graphical Sketch of H. D.Thoff«au, 
10, 1-33 ; Cariyla oompand with, 
117,116. 

Kmersoii*s Cliff, 7» 18. 

Kmmonds, 7, 3« 2. 

Eiiipetrum, 6, 303. 

Employment, 7, 428. 

Kmys, 6, 102. See Tortoise. 

Binys iuaculpta, 8, 03, 105 ; «aila 
of, 106, 116. Sm Tofftoiaa wmd 
Turtle. 

Emya picta (pafaated tortoise, paint- 
ed turtle), 8, M, 66, 91, 106, lfl6, 
116, 170, 9UI; uesU of, 03, 91, 
loo, 179. 

Rncouragement, 7, 383, 427. 

End of Nature** eraaturaa, tha, 1« 
203. 

Biidire (succory), 8, 3C6; 7, 30, 83| 
108. 

EnAeld (Ma.), 8, 8. 

EnglAud, last news from, 8, 149; 
Raleigh and Shakaspeara hh 8, 
116. 

English plants, 7, 181 ; and lYcoah, 
in tlie New Worid, 8, 83, ftft. 

Englislimiui, Isndscapa §u4»ak»§ aC 
an, 8, 108. 

EnjoyiMOMt, 7, 316. 

Kntertainmeiit, 7* 81. 

Enthusiasm, 7, 36. 

Entomology, the stu^ d; 8, 188, 
133. 

Bphemerw, 8, 54. 

Epicurus, 8, 223. 

Epidermis our ovtaida alothaa, 8» 
40. 

Epifttoa, 8, 330. 
^pilobium aiigiistlfollara, 8,2BBi 

Epilobium ooloratum, 8, W. 

BpiUpha, 1, 221 ; 8, 21. 

Bpitoma of the year, the di^, 8» 

Equioatum, 8, 108; 8, 278. 
Eraa of history, 8, W. 
Brigaron annnum, 8, 108. 
Xrigeron balUdlfolium, 8, 88. 
Xri8W«i lirti8rtf«ttiiih 8^ Mii 
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_^ ^•.Tl.HlH 

^Um w!!l!ll Woods, 6, 89. 
Srskine, bis iMport f«r Wi 

tori, t, 17. 
Smiz iMCtetM, •, til. 
XMinlioMU, tboufbU of, t, 11( 

wftniodbYKMio,48: bowtoiMl- 

isoUfoo(2U. 

BrtraagoMit o( frltnds, t, 76, 22S, 

3M. 
Sternal roUtiou of objects, 6, aoe. 
Xteniitj, M emblon of, 6, 316. 
Blesisn winds, news li niinw 

tbrouch men like, 2, 202. 
Btiquette, when It shoold aol W 

yielded to, •, S3S. 
BUler, J. H., rerlew of The Psvn- 

dlse witbin Uio Rench of sU Men, 

Sr, 10. 38-GO; quoted. 38, 30, 

•«keaianioia System,^' 46, 63, 63, 

66; noilUaadlMUUof tbebook, 

64-67. 
Eopnterlnm, 6, 64, 326. 
Bui>l)orbla beptaffon*, 7» 410. 
Kveljn, John, quoted, ft, 18, 2SQ ; 

& tl3i •,78,79,80; qooted, 0. 

XTenioff,«, 1,148. <6ta Xif bt, Sia- 

■et, TwUIffbt. 
Brents, 6. 8, 30. 
KTersimsTe, 47, 106; 7. 211. 234, 

290. ^M nnder niunes of f pedes. 
XTerUsUnir (lifc-ererbMtinit), 7» 

19,48,70,246,279, 286,3(;8; the 

pearly. S, 117 ; fhifrmnt, 9, 420. 
St0ri€nULu»i9E0eeidmU4Fnu^ 

9.271. 
Xzsfgemtkm, tho need of, 10, 127. 
Xipeuses, fann, a. 88; outso and 

i£otto, beMi6A. 263, 264. ^8te 



• of Tiduabloworicft, 



XzpensiT( 
348. 

Xxperlenee, in tbo bmd and fln|rwa» 
6, 308; In middle life resolred In- 
to tbe memory of Toatk, 0, 147 ; 
•fM, 103 ; Um pandtj of men*s, 0, 
206i,S06. 

■i-flenlpoteaUary, 7, 2> 

bpiontkon, of «m*a eelf, 2, 494- 
497; of UMAm«ao^O,7S. 

XzploslMh Mil 0, 3. 

Xipresrion, aU tblngs abovM ghrt 
way to iU Impnlae, 0, 287. 

XxtemporHMOua Mriiiff, It 4]0> 

Matm VofMiM. depends «i iMW 
ywi ai9 ywMt t» 669i 



^y«i the bum in, Ood^s prlntn 

ibliitPt S, t38 ; RUcUDrvd to eiLrtb, 

lE^P*, tuovfiu^iit at I lit* I 1. ItXI' ^ 6p 
31' I ; thrtr TAly« d(|>«iMic on lli.i 
■oiil tit4t lexikt tlirfiush tlicm, 9, 
ic;t t tb« dflii ol diifvreiiil m*ti\ 

Fkhbte. tliA uiiW«rHl appfta) of, 1, 
T'2 ; tlie Chrihtiaii, £4; Uae rs€« 
balirvct In, 8. 3&: iMfirrlDr IrnUi 

Sua. 

Fftc<t. hitnclnAr^r forrnstioD bjf Umw- 
hig of tlx!, 2. Iii. 

F«ct piUHt Ut the T«liJc-l« i?f Hom* 

litiioiu^ity to Lnti'r««t u«, 8i ^^* 
Fiu?torj,-fvy4tifroi not boit uioda of 

7^ SI; ic*o wptrflclally, 1W>; 

ai luKtf rial in wntitte* 23i : 

proper prtHrede-ii^A for ■piritual 

Slid iijituriil, 8, <£36. 
FalUirr*, 6, il^ 
y^\ in re N, T. could e ncou raft^ othofl 

with n U*t Qi lii« dwi>, g, 3<a 
Wm\t Hur^iijii rRunl'lK^fttttii, 1, 27 J! ; 

a, -i-i^K 3(^H, 317, 3S5, <Vl. 43<i,4Gl j 

6, 2» r*l ; 8, 30. 3(?, P3, D4, lOI, 

ii7, :s:^i>: 7, ib^ S40, 33t-», 3n», 

404« 4{Ni. mi % 111, IM, 3G0, 

M7. -410. 
FJiir HuTPii Bii^t 7, 2*^3; 9, 42G. 
Fair Hftirett HilU Jiiieklpt»orfi« on, 

a, 2iA 'JTl ; fi, 'J4r^ 3CCi s S, 3fi, 

ii fil, 74, ICft, ^JU ; 7. 3l>t f*2| 

«>, 112. :^n, i'.-iT, 2ri, 357, x^, 

mh 4'^ ; C/i, <&4 i 8, 3ii» a, HS, 
SaUS^iUl"*: 9(411,424. 
Fair Hftirn lnkiMl, Uu«b<MrT]r busb 

FLir HftVtin L«ii^«, 2, 412. 

Fslf HftTcii lilt. 7, 3i>'» 

Fair Hhtch r«iul. lAtfl ice on, %, 
4rj? ; 6. 6T» 75, 'JOG, 223, J-^U ; 7, 
41.53,75, I0M(P^» n3,isi,3<ni, 
3D*, 304 ^ 8, 3. 2ft, 22, 33, 39, W, 
]4i\ 2X^, 2>^S> SSQ, 314, 3^ mt, 
3t3, 376. 3&3» 3«©, 

F*lriM, 7. t2>. 71. 

Failh. i>e«id i^f aii lirllnitr, in eaeb 
other, 8, 29^; war>t or» Ml diM to 
Uck of ground for. SW.. 

FaldD linf 4tiiii, 8« 1C& 

Fmkor.*, 7, 192. 

Fill, ^re Atitumn. 

Failsti MsTM, 9| 334-a3X 
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Fill I, ft drnv ^f, 9, T2, 

FaIIa, tfliiiji^MtMiiii and, S, 2) 

FftU«iio<HL, G,:^i\i. 

Fiiui«^ 6, l.^Si e, 3M,2T<I ; luii!#a^ 

■tiro in itio pood opiiuDQ ol okd*! 

fntnd, a^ 310 s to be diiiruBted, 

F^iiuLiArit;, 6» 101. 

FftFiu, th« lioUoweli, fi, 131; • 
model, SOS ; 6« 20, 

Fsrruef, iDiL<fere»ilii<[r in propgrtloii is 
he is p<K>r, 3, 3tij} i v^a^ti fmin a 
Ioilflie«<f0d,4l3v Utetru«i.6^Ht ; 
IdealUaiiaii of hli lllu. 7, <k^; kb 
IdultGl; hi« plpunurrii, '^1:1, 37r)j 
his cotitent, 311}^ ^ lkl» *truj;^I«i 
ami tii^c«?n, 33'i ; cimrt^i*^ ot a 
2fpnf KnjT^sn^ li^ru;*;!', 3ik% ^fOii ; 
0^ At hoiiia of a, 0, 3'i ; In a 
iiiowHiCorm, 6C ; a rich. H9', tU 
|«t ol k'o noisnery >»p«« »• '^uo » a 
WDiuidi^. 3J3 : lif« ei s, 3^1 
beAlthM(a,3KH. 

Fint^T, Jacob. 7, 22C, 227, »42, 33Ci 
4l>l * %4^i ou liawlci, IBit lti&, 
174. 

FiiriiKfr, John, rvftecUoni <fU 2. IHJSw 

Fri.fnihi^4 hH ainuHinout, 7f t*!^ 

F«rweU 0( Dunitable, 1> 217-31 1^ 

Fanldon, wonliip ofi 2., 43. 

F4CHiU,e, 117. 

FAta, what ft man thinks of hlmsalf , 

Fsther tonfiua, vrttt«ft knfiiag* 

our. 2, 1^]^. 
FeAr, 6, iW^-i 

FimEnJiie nrrndflr, 7, 443, 
Fci^Cfi, Ly TrurOf 4^ li^l, IIjS i vtHtt 

8, SO. 
Fviida, wUa of "Slpp^o &rkt«r,** 

a»3U&. 
FeiiMfick, BtMhop. 3, 402. 
Fern, ckiittatnoh, G, i'»H T^lt, 0X 
Fern, cllrayjif, 7, 3^/, ^-H. 
Fe^m, Dieksoiiia, 7, 1<^, f^i 12fk 
Feni, flowrerlnfc (Otmunda), A. j& 

lyfi, Hi^; 7, iltt. 
Fern, iiitnrtupled, e, IS, 68. 
Fern, mftldoii-h4ir, 6. Wi ; 7i ^^^ 
F«ru, pdral COntnuiiu imlis), 6. 

Feni, si!n<ltiiT9, 6 w» 

Ferrj, **T«t, fi. *t3^ 164, 271? 7, 

2ti0, 3f»7, 314, IfflT. 
Fern, ire*, 7 aCi. 
FiiTi.i. 3, Ul\ 6, 77. i4, m, n3^ 

l*fT, 25-2, '/Tl; 7, 20, 24. CT, Ifetk 

31J ; atm 27fi» £m Itnkes iai 

F^jrpodj, 



Fvstuca Iraells, §, 983. 

FhidhL JmIw, ftu lri*liiuan, liorj of. 

2, am. 

Fields, tlM.-'lr color, 6, S3T ; In Ute 
fsU, 7, 2^, ^i J i lysine poulbly 

woods, S, V^iiL 
** Fii de rc4U." &, 4. 
FiJlcl^ p-sM (wkit<^i]i.tA||\, 6, 123. 
Fhich, purple, fi, 312, 3^^ ^ 0, 330, 

317. 
Finch, td-WBc, 9, 412. 
Fipcho<^ 7, ItJ^ £ t, 48, 80 ; 0, 130. 
FiiiD art, no i4!Ka lor a work oL 

2, (it, or 
Fino dfty« nrEJcloiiJi, 7. 2\% 
Fir, 6, :MiT, ;2^3W, 363, 3U0; i,30t 

Firf. imrlflcfttJon hy, 3. 108 j "m/ 
lidusok H'lttrr,'^* 3U2 ; iiisn knd. 3li3 ; 
att sLsrfu of, 4nl ^ a «4.int)t 3, £l| 
140 ; 6, 177, 235 ; 7, 37t, 4^i : i, 
6 ; of lat pi no, UO j kt Lm*s C?^ 
3J4;i?/*a, -jr/, 

F]r«^.tli&ii tlliilkiidjitr bnf?A>. 6. 06, 11& 

ur^, i.'Vi, \i4i, nti, 2 if}, m 

Flfowc«J**, 3, I II, iiOb. 

Fim-worAlilii. 6, 7fi* 

Flkb, A l^UeiO'itH, tiowunawr oUp" 
pimp* 4t 1^1; ubii>4 of, In Pro*-* 
kucototafn^ 2.'>5-2.yi ; fi, 2, GO. «.'>, 
l(]i>, J31, 134 I upt^arlDg. g, 147, 
WiMlSl. 5eo Bre*ni, Kt»J, Mlu^ 
110 », Plckc^<^l, Tout, Sliin^ir. 

Fklier, tha pickerel, 8, tTJO, '^'n. 

Finhfrnutn, tlie, 1, 56i«! Acooimt 
Cum-iitof s,41? 7,7C, 13^,141, 
D»;;B, 7,48, a),X». 

Flaiic^, Ihe nature or. 1, 2S } schools 
of. In Wftlflint I'^iid, 2, 237 i o! 
Uiftujtlit, 417; diirf^D ojUors W 
«torni, 4, 170-374^ their rvvj^flj, 
6, VJI ; 7, 5S, Ifsl. 278. 3fir»; i, 7, 
iTriii; *|*iwtiin^ of, 123; njf#ii, i*«Wi 
ticiftCTilH^d In Mcu4. flnprtrt, 9, 14(k 

FitMiftwk, &1j«, 1. 2G&; 6. r<ti; i, 
GI J 8, i*i ; 3, 13f., Sff llswks* 

FUhin^;, witb Ailuut mmi, 2, 373 ; at 
nbght. 274 ; aIouq dctadm cEtifo^a 
At W^4«n Vitntl^ 332 ; lnipo«uhle 
to T. wHhout loM of self-respect, 
333 ; in wImlUt^ iM ; 3, 76 ; In Ui« 
CAueomirotnoc, !£fif» s for hM*. C 
133; macknrol, 215-231, S-^-aSWj 
6,G2,U0,a40;7, C^^a-a 

Fl<*tH^torl«s. ancleok 4, 'JLSf^ 200, 

F|tchb«rv IMjus.), 2, fl£i 1, 336( 

FftrbbuTg lUltroAd, 3, 130 j 7, 416« 
FitfwUliaDi (N. H*), 8, 4. 
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Vlre IdMda, tha, 1^ II, ST, 1€8, 

397. 
' TUg. See Blno flac; 
Flag UUi. 6, ISI. 188. 
riftuM, Ml cxpreMiTO wtrd, •, 8t. 
FUiuMry, 7« 'i8& 
FUt, Um weak panon. 10, 86. 
FUttortr, tba, HBiMled, 9, 867. 
FlatUry, 6, M4. 
Flaa, daaarU niada by blto of a, 1, 

2S0. 
Fleabana (narrow-leavad 4aiq^), •, 

144. See Eriucron. 
Fhaaa, purple, •, 444. 
FleUher, Oilaa,qMC«l, 1, 948,981; 

•,218. 
Ftelclier, PMnaaa, onoCaa, 1, ill. 

(*• By Uiem weut FiOo.**) 

licker (pigeon wtwdpackar). 6, 81, 

ICO, 2£H 808, 328; •, 137, 419, 

423. 
File*, t. Ill ;T, 42. ^MBIaekilea. 
FliiA** Bridge, §, 1C5, l«a ; 6, 87 ; 

FUnt*a PtMHl, B, 83, 903 : 6. 97, 87, 
103, 138, 188 ; T. 67, 92, 110, 149 1 
•,6,7,14,20,36,163. 

Floating heart, 6, 242, 274, 806. 

Floating !■ aakitf aa if is Mid-air, 
1,00. 

Floatinv lalandi, •, 808. 

Flood (Mr.), T, 2S. 

Flower cupa, 7, 3(;8. 433. 

Flower exhibitkNi, •, 176. 

Flowera, aotumn, 1, 4G(i ; eommoiily 
noa brautif 111 if not followed by 
fruit, •, 100; maa be modeitt, 
109; all things imitated in, 123, 
242; rare and beauUful, 126; 
abould not be too abundant, 149; 
white flowers at night, 176 ; of 
late June, 2C8; wild Sowers in the 
house, 331 ; interregnum in bloa- 
Bomlng, 341 ; 7, 7 ; of early Oeto- 
ber, 70, 79, 108 ; of late November, 
818; acquiring n knowledge of, 
866 ;•, 200, 842 ; ooMptewwa Au- 
gust, •,44a 

Fog, early morning, 1, 233, 9I0( 
pictttreei|«oelIeelof,2S0;^, 1,9; 
on tbo river in a, 10; from a 
hill-top, 11, 81, 167 ; in the moon- 
light, 177; on Mt Waahington, 
201; bIrd-eoBga hoard through, 
U&, 346 ; f oga aa rapor batlMk846 ; 

a464, 4001 i8to Chwda, Dow, 
ue,MI»t 
Food, a necossaty of life, •, 91 ; the 
fuel of man*a body, 93; general 

-' i of, it-iof •• 



tiona to animal, 334| dosirabnity 

of simple, 835-^40. 
Foreign oountry, quickly in a, •, 

38. 
Foreat, in all mythologiee a aacrod 

place, •, 8. See Hoods. 
Foiest Hall, exhibition of lichens at, 

•»7^ 
Fc»rest Toieee, •, 103. 
Forests, nationa prasenrod by, •, 

281. 
Forgetf uhiess, •, 02. 
Forget-me-not, inouae^ear, •, 100. 
Forget-me-not Brook, •, VJ^ 

FoaMn IXHABrf AKTS, AJIO WUITB 

VisiToas, 2, 30&-418. 

FbrtiAcationa, ancient and modanh 
9,06,06. 

FoasU pUiits, •, 48. 

FoasU turtle, 7, 9. 

Fourierisin.7, 126. 

Fowler, IWinss, sheltered and 
joined by, L U-40. 

Fox, Charles Jaiues, bis reapect for 
Waidiington, •, 17 ; temperament 
of, 116. 

Fox, sliooting s, 2, 430 ; starting up 
a, 4, 177; path made bj a, 6, 101; 
7, 5ai, 427; tracks in snow, 400 ; 
the, 8, 144 ; mistaken for a dog, 
446. 

Fox Island, 1, M. 

Foxcro(t(Me.),a,221. 

Foxes outside T.*s house, 3, 422 ; 5, 
76, 162 ; •, 16. 42, 48, 05, 104, 220, 
236, 2R7-2S0, 293, 316, 364. 

f ox-houtid, hounding of a, S. 207. 

Fragrance, meadow, 6, 36, lw>, 226, 
262, 32C; of arbor^vit«, 36; In 
the air, 35. 42, 64, 07, 100, 122, 
131, IM, 206, 218 : of apple-blos- 
Boms, 42 ; for tlie virtuoue, 43 ; of 
atrawberries, 83 ; of lorust bloom, 
88 ; of water-lUlea, 168 ; an evi- 
dence of immortality, 168 ; of low 
blackberry • blossoms, IGO ; of 
Bweetbrler, 173, 218 ; of red clover, 
184 ; of the wild rose, 218 ; of the 
blue geranimn, 210 ; of tlie swamp 
pink, 210 ; of flr-balsam, 267 ; of 
decay, 7. 11 ; of flowers and pollt- 
kmll Ue, 10, 106. Set Odor and 

Fragrant thoughts, 7, 19& 
Frame of landscape, 7, 229. 
Framingham (Masa.), 1, 4, 68. 
FranconiafN.H.), 1,111. 
Frankfort (Me.), 8. 114. 
Firanklia, wrack of the ahin, i, M, 
M8 1 wwdrago from tho, I86» I8C. 
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Franklin, Sir John, B, 2831 
Franklin {h, H.). €» ^rx 
Frederictori (N. U.]. 3, IT. 
Freedom, 6, '2fkl i gl c^uu's UmAi IQ, 

9(X>. 
Freeman, ** &Lppi(i Brl^tor," 3, 39P, 
Freexiiig, 8, 13^ ^i- 
Francb, coin Tauud ois beach at WelU 
fleet, 4, lt)<); rxplDrem lit and 
about New Kii^LnuU, ^ITi-'^^I ; d\i^ 
Acuities In Ulkiitif. 9. 43-i;>, 57 ; 
strange, G2 ; iWTK\ iTs in Ut* Hew 
World, Kirglinli HDklf l?3, {!4; Lu 
Canada, lUl, lu^; Uw^tpokca in 
Quebee stn-DU, Hi7. 
Freshet, on ths MLsirima^k, Xt 4iiO i 

the great, 4, <^^ e 6, 1^. 
Fresh-WaUr i>r KiTor WoU, 1, aik 
FUOAT, 1.44»-^1S. 
Friend, aflvim o| a, 6, 2d: fa f^ 
serve, 186; diniculty of reading s^ 
253; erinm a( ^x^a^inf^ imlitfor- 
eutly of m 8, 3U3 ; »u€ceA« i« to 
satisfy 001", 41J ; mcukim^ «(i«ceii 
to a past, 'I'iij, 
Fk>iends and Fri^'iuUhETi, 1, >tl^^t ; 
toogentlemaiily^ 6t 3'J: : fteAHCli tor, 
103; UitetvtHiTm with, H3, liU, 
261 : diatruit ol* 7, *Jl ; modfijity, 
simplicity, snJi iilnr#rtty in our 
IntercourM! with, U8; VM^ Ij^^ 
389. 410, 444 ; tnuirrrU h iLh, dwrft 
as unanimity, W*i A*Uin,\ tuni iile«l^ 
ixed, 206; uioro r^iytrnTj^f^ trom 
by ineetluf^ iUmi \>y iibi»«Lj.Hs J21 ; 
and aoqusint^ucoi, 3;: L ; eaiipt'^ui^^]. 
atraoapberi^a nac^mavy between, 
322; expUfiAtiiDtu uiiit«c«>MAry 
between, 'fH i etpliiiAtlon uot 
wanted betw^^n, 8, I : relation ■ 
between, H, *Ji}<~, ; how %o trc^i 
them, 76 ; ejitra4ig«ri»;Tft b«twetn, 
76, 216, 2:3, :;0U ; inviutuiiu ef, 
224, 806; la hi^toTy, n^i iutro^ 
duction oecfMflry t4, 'lati ; parti ii(f 
company withp 2d(^ ,- their wmi of 
faith In men, 'J3S^ diX** ; ffsxtal o^iin^ 
ion of, 310 : lou o^ 34'J ; how *ld9 
to, in public apf.ik|n(r, 342 ; dlri- 
taaoebetW04n, 3^3 ; tJt«[r re«pf et 
for each other's privAcy, 4'^* \ 
UnespeotOd nofkrneMi to^ 41*7: caiii' 
pUments tHitwDeii^ 42{t ^ object ai 
visiting, 4'2fj ; gUc, 12, ^^ 317, 
See AcquiiliiUue«ii, AsHKia(««, 
CompaniobP, Neighbor*. 
Friendship, 6, 4, 0; pUuure of 
franknesalii, 112 ; a|] lujvfTituHng, 
981 { a gn%t pronam, 24H ; watt- 
tail 368} Imtuod^ La, 307; an- 



HqiiUy of friendship, 3:^ ; h9w to 
iu'ilitrv U, 64 7J< ; a flowing fur* 
UAcOf 'J2SJ; vtltm ot, 7. 118; iUu- 
dmt oft t>^fpriuat<«j itka euper- 

•tltlQU, 'Ail ; iJ^HiMtioii nf, 8, 1 ; 
loud, ^LiiiL^iiiua of a, 'i^i3 ; email 
nfqiUri!iii(*MU inad^ by, Mft ; end- 
iuir: of b, X>4 ; *ii> eiir» 'm, 'JCii ; uile> 
ta)i« ha itiitkiiig A tlii'iLitt irf, XKI; 
ruiuaucfl KroutuXih] im, 40'^ ; iUua- 
tr.-ittmi of, ill *' Coimutrparts," 
4|i} ; tiUo^ 3:hs 1^7. JSrs iTrieudi, 
'^Lure, ViniUiiK^ 

Frif^mJblilji, vcri.«, 6, 274» 

FriuplU lii^^mtiliA (OAte - colored 
-iiywbiraj, 6, -7. i^\ l»l, 104, 
ti^ti, i.W, ■^;, Oir», asi3, 110, »4, 

7, 17, i;i7» 3;^, 30*;, ;:m3 1 8L 8. 

4*L T i •» -p 

rfjnglli& linnrli <|f.uLrr rndpoUV. 7. 
371,^iH. 413, 44tl, 4jyj. '^ * 

Fflfi^illi p.iiiiipriii«, A, GG. 
Krojj, btill, 7, 23^ 
Fro^, criukQt (lUtia pAlustria), 7, 

Frd«, piirntig <EUo» p^IiutHe), f, 

FrojTi iiiftJ* e, 302i 7, Tl. 8m 

lUna h&l^^cbui. 
Fri!hjf Ajiittlfi, S, fiTt. 
Ffiijf, wo*l, 5, 1411, SIO, 229, 210 { 

6p'Ji«; 7,itKI. 
rrogn, iroonk ol bull, 2, 107, 108 1 

5. Ut4, ^^», :£4;}, 2;ii, :^i3; 6, 1, 
42, U7i, IK ;£3i, ia:2: 7, 1»W; 
ijfM-piiiir, 9, 4 1 /, 4 1 a, 4 14.4^, 426 { 

Twi'l, Trt^e-t^jjul. 

FroimMrt, gotrd plae« to read, 0, 80. 

Fi oil tier huiK^m^ 0, l'&, 

FroiiLlerv, whertjver taca f^oot, 1« 
400. 

Fr»t, a t»i*atniit<3penlng, f, 06; 
cryiitali In 11104311 1 i^l it, X>B; on 
winaowi, ^2, 307, 434 ^ H hoar-, 
aiK ; -wfirk oil twig^i and urasees, 
33D ; About iliebaM of ci«t«ie,4a0t 

FriNt^iuokfl. 8, 20$, 

Front wwt, 7p l&#. 

Frt^twork <if Jftuuaiy 13, lfl60, g^ 

Fruity fl, 2, m, 1C8. Jet wider 
namM of ipiHrlfis, 

FruUs, frutl»erinJ!r aiituiiint 1, 300 1 
thoee wi^ fpcria, ounNilTn« from oar 
own hiJls ftiiil iWAni|i4 more Impor* 
tAHt to lid tliAn ibe tropkaL 7. 
SiO » wUd, t dieiert Cor Um knag- 
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iiiiitloB,»B; lA btot «l BkktUM, 
Flrak.tTOM, HHwitj «!, hi Oap« 

Ml, »1. 
Fugitivtt bUt*, 7, 48. 
FuRlUve 8U?« Uw, Um, 10, 173il88, 

100, 218. ^ 

Fuller, Mai^arrt, T, 20, 421. 
Fuller, TbomM, qnoCed,!, 389, 611. 
Fuady,Bayof,S.8IJ _, „ • 
Ftaoend cimIoim of Sm* and WMi, 

BO impoctaut dUfuMiet between, 

Fttucl, •■ 113 ; MiKMivt of wnm In 

«/jo.2tM*. 
Ftangue, 6, 46, 106, 1M, 171, 113 ; T, 

71,«,104,1»»21«.MO. 
Fttr oountriee, iiitf>lriiiff aolflibor- 

lioodofUie,9,130. 

•«/VmfiMrraiMla«,** 41^ 2», 936. 

Fvmitare, fOMivlljr to^ddtw*, JL 
104 llOi aof od 016 of doon, IH; 
T,67. 

Fntarc, the, 6, 61. 

Ftaturitv, nveio 
flf«t,1». 

6«lt,6,32t 

OelU, 6. 2, 133b 

Oolw^, iTPlaiid, tiM wioekdl Mff 

lnMB,4,6. 
Oome, pursuit of, •, 91. 
G«iileBofXdc%f,230l 

Oordiner, Copt., tree flMtl ii g 9k 

llaotucket,8,46,46. 
OMvet, Poke or, 9. 811-313. 
0«£iid(Me.),«,il6. 
OoTel,T.61.^ 

OejteMMcio, 8, 66* 

Ooietto, Bowe of poUtleid ptrtioi, 

Bol oC Mtwe, priatod la tlie, a, 

30. 



roodlog the, 1. list 
oBoeed, 9B6, 328, 828, 334436 i 4kr 

OoMef^rild, 6, 188, 949, 968, 966, 
^^aooTflnt fU>ek of, 9, 136. ^ 
«0«Bond Bietorlo ol YlifiBia,** 

oJ!ISrCi^(Aip), 0, m. 

a«BiB% order hi the dorelopmoBt 
of, 1, 407i tiM Mm of, ^1 & 
■M Md iii. 4461 S, 330| Md 



cAtnmon-eeiuef 7, 917 i aot m t» 

to cMHJkuU oti«?''iK 6, 4J; r;ciui<(!fei 
d:, 11>7 : impetu* of %iM hiii of, 

Sij4 ; e jierii3cl mnu lijutEiIcnl and, 
373^; Ihrfll* of, di&oririBblnfi 
$70 L UiitdtiULblenfM of, ^■ 

0«uiiati» Irlpg6d» 7, ICf 91, lis, 

GcuAiaiA AndrcwiU, 7, 35. 
tfvuMuii I'll p. 7, 3^'. 
liriiili'iufEi* Si ti'A; 7, 1^' 

Gi-raMiuni, 6, fi, 1M, 210. 

quotcii % '^45 ; 7, &. t^>- 
OurarilEa, piirpun» (mirple fO* 

rarJl«)» 1, t^; 7» W. TO. 
Gf rftrU'- Herbal, 7, ^-tl- 
dcMkor, Konrbd toP| qtioted, 1, 

^'GejiUjf»lkrum»"7, 3^^'"' 

Glffitt of R iiHfftt no Itrlter lb>a 

thai or a liEEliwa^mut, 8, ^ 
GioHt, 7, 1*3^^* 

Gili»lii. WinMiD, quoi«d,a, 367, 443 1 

4, HI. 
GlvlutM, fltrengtb Iff, 8i 10T» 
Gla**, i, 327. 

Glauc«(^t«r, 7t ^'^^ 

t>lo*i- worm, 7, 3<i^. 340. 

Gn&pl5iiUum» 6^ 123 ; 9, 3T9. 

GnAp^i^l'u™ ii]i]|ritiotuip, 6, 48. 

GimU. &, }^, IM) : 6, IM. 

Gntl, T.'« i«it?a of* 1, tl, SSi |D*ft*i 
ln>)i«rtJifLi>»t kuowkd^e of^ !.§, bO t 
tike periouiilitjr of, PHt fl^'Ll'M f^t 
to «or>Ulp, in, %, 30 1 l»Ue ticw 
of, 6, Ul. 

^'God'* Drop."' prapourd u DftM 
fdr WnldMi Pojid, 2, 303. 

God» of ttic rjjiftr utiU VDod*, 8, S^i 

OiM^tUA, 1, 4:SM33t quoted, 434- 
436. 

Gofraowb (H. H,}. 1, 261, 333, 330, 

341, 
Gold, 7, SW- 
Qotd iri-aif', thfl CkIUoti^ uid Au*' 

tralla* 10. 2G3-2rA 
Oold«h A)(e, 6, 323 ; our» muet b« * 
putoral onr, 8, ^1; VlfsU'i ^»* 
I Kriptlon of th*, C4* 
Oo]e1«-ii i*p(r»i 7j GO- 
, Golden robin, 8, 139,230 ^ jOuflgof, 
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Ooldea-rod, 8, 117 ; 8, 89 ; 8, 296; 

7, 42, 70,79, 230, 318. 8f SoU- 

dago speeioMk. 
Oolden-rod, bluo^tommed, % 46, 

162. 31*. 
Oolden-rod, whlt^ 7, 162. 
Gold-fliiclies 6, 333 : 8, 81, 160; 7, 

114; 8,6; 9, 139. 
Gold-thread, 8, 22a 
Good, aciuoBpUereof the, 8, 392. 
Good Gouiua, odvko .of T.'a. 8. 

324. ^ ^ 

Goodinau** Hill, 8, 42. 
Goodwill, to be thought of lo aa im- 

plieaUon of, 8, 42£ 
Goodwin, John, 7, 140, 21&, 201, 

3S0. 
Gonkin, Daniel, Aiiotod, 1. 102,141, 

210, 218, 332 ;i 48. 
GooKuidor, 6, 822, 216, 328. See 

Sheldrake. 
GooM, stray, oaeklinfr like spirit of 

the fog. a, 08; hoiiking of, 421, 

4X2; wild, 7, 14(*>, IGl, 231, 2rj0, 

2r<^ 2C9, 201, 312, 320, 327, 366, 

426. 5m Grose. 
GooNo Pond, a, 306; miiskrata in, 

4j»; 8,W2;8, 87, a02s7, 326, 

Oo«liawk, 6, 250. 

Gosuold, CaptAiu Bartholomew, 4, 

2: dliicovery of Onpo Ood by, 

292>299; 8,330. 
Gossamer, 7, 183, 100, 2n. 
GoMO, P. A., *«CMiadiwi Natural- 

GomIp, stroll to Tillago to hoar, 8, 
201 ; 8, 311. ^ 

Gouges,liidian,7,83,84. 

Gourgaa wood, 8, 14a 

Goveruuiput, too much, 0, 102 ; tho 
best, 10, 131 : the Aineriean, 132- 
13G ; resbtance to, 13G-I38, 142- 
102; T. and the, 102-170; good 
and bad, 192; a representaUre, 
223 ; tbe snuU bnainos« of, 282- 
284. 

Governor, a ICietachuaetta, 10, 
173. 

Gower, John, quoted, 1, 71, 161. 

Gowinf*sBwanip, 8,116, 283; 8,307, 

GrMkle Swamp, 8, 179. 

Grackles (blackbirds), 8, 91, 180, 

311,311^7,47,08. 
Grain, 8, 361. 8^ oador naaMO of 

species. 
Grammar, ao* the flrat reqoWto, 8, 

Onuapoa BMk, la Oohaiiil, ^ 7, 9. 



Grand FMle .of fbo ffMwheeu t , 8, 

30 : porUge to avoid the, 37. 
Grand Lake, 3, 333 ; ItnUaa amiao 

Gmo'l PorUifii, tilt*, 3* 37. 
Qi ajuE*u 7, itW. 

Ornpfi.lll Ulonu, 0, 1^ 

Grajm Chtl, 7, 3M. 

Gn^iw riiittiii|f^, tfi ^ 

Qt3,\w M4H.j> 1/:#L 

Griv|Kii'Vtiii^, $4 '^^'jii, 

Gr^^a, fi, 14:^, '^^7, 311, 318; g, 48 j 
wavJikg, 70, 77, 14 i, Sl'G ; color 
of, 77, im, |5;J|j In praim, U4 ; 
MpMitr o[ Rrowt(», 14*. 178, ^mi. 
ZVl, VSa ', w.\mnz wi KHKiiiJi ami 
Ampi-lcaii, f, l\%i wiyierwl, l^i; 
l&iii bcnililiil loniiA of *lTy, a4<}: 
rii'ldfl of ttle^lMd, 23^ 3fi8 ; 8, 31, 
^^ tfl ; 0, a year's hL*tar)r of tlii?, 
44«ik See Blii«-«yed griH cuul 
Punk^m. 

Grass, blue Joint, 7, 92& 

Grass, Juiic, 8, \M. 

Oras«, meadow, 7, 109, 17a 

Grass, phalaris, 7, 228. 

Grass, sweet-ecentod iromal, 8, 131« 

Grass finch (whito-ln-U 1), 6, 123. 

Oras«-grouiid River, 1, 3, 4a 

Grasslioppera, 7, 197, 270; froaoa* 
8, 24C. 

GniUtude, 6, 193. 

Graves, Indian, 1, 812. 

Graveyard, a Cape Cod, 4, 176. 

Graveyards, monumonU aad, 1« 

Gray, Asa, 8. 100, 132, 147, 23a 

**Orea(Ball,^*the,8,32a 

Great Brook, 8, 107. 

Gnwt FirMs, 8. 39, 1.12, 140, 310 ; 8, 

00; 7,35,68,294; 8, lfi3; 8,316. 
••Great God I I ask thee f jr ao 

meaner pelf,** verse, 10, 303. 
Great Meadows, 1, 3, 20 ; 6, 37, 61^ 

06, 140, 141, 166, 236; 8, 160; 7, 

79, 413 : 8, 186, 280, 300 ; 8, 436! 
Great qnesttons, 6, 72. 
Gi^at River, the, or St. Lawrmco, 

8, 110, 111, 113. 
Greatness, unstrained, 8, 9. 
Grebe, 5, 32 ; 7, 200; 8, 28. See 

Dipper. 
Greece, 6, 1 ; 8. 100 ; telegraph harp • 

a remhiiler or, 140 ; o/m, isa 
••Greece, who am 1 tliat shoidd re- 
member thee," verse, 1, 08. 
Greeks, 8, 366 ; Innocent of demble 

entendre la nytbology, 8b 41; 

thoir faculty of oxprMsIoa7 278 ; 

had ao twmiDiaiiai gialana Ilka 
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ICntea and BhOwpMn, «7»l| 

Orr«n UouuUiM, tlM, 7« IM i ^ «i 

7. 1'i4, 177, 1«0. ^ ^^ 
Or«b«Ui(Me.),«.4(». ^ ^ , 
OrriinlMirtt driftwood ia,4^ €0; •, 

€B. 
OiMtdooTa map of Maiao, S. 18. 

ottnciioii Ua wiiilor, •, 33} of 
ieo and watof, ilX ^^ ,^ ^_ 

OrMBvlUo (M«.X a, lao, 123, 332, 
90,258. 

Ol«J^ Um travtlor, VMtod, t, 118, 

Oriofi tlio ik/ tlw ^bol of a 
triwopli whfeh aMoeooda to, •, 
ISO. 
OrilBtli*aFalla,l.»». ^^ 
Gripplinir for anilea, 9, 37% 
Oria,7,303. ^ ^ 
Orialy brar In Bortoa, •, mk 
OriaUmUl, 7, 381. 

6,30(1; 7, «i ^^ . «- .«. 
OroiMbeak, roM4>reaated, 6, 37, 128, 

139, 307; neat of, 27; aeoff of, 

12&, 130, 307. 
Offoton (at«a.i. 1. 2" 5 •J^ *••• 
Oroond-Biita, ft, 3iO-372 ; 7, 40. 
OroMidaal, the, •, 440. 
Otovaa, eoMM'rated, t, >M. 
OiowUi, 7, 217, 2«l; T.'a, aot an- 

poraoi in an/ mw talaut, •, 402. 
Oniba, 8, 123. . . «. - 

OrrllotaliM brarlfonaia, 7, 87. ^t^ 

Criekot, mok. 
aolaaafoirU6,81. ^ 
Ooitar, thninimiBC of, a 

|MMt moie» t a, t, 1 <2. 
Oulf 8tioam, Ma 

mate, t, 28. 
OtOla. iMthoda of ealdilMjL 83 ; 

»^, lie, 223, 388, ssn, »1 ; ^ 

0«moii«al«9il<Mk 

OiTX •oSdVai.ta.t Mff, 1, M 

Oote«»efI*a tma, bmmo fttala 

qX^^^ % 1181 VMtod, 

118. 3J0. 
03rfftatia,6,li. 

^palad«l»1^ 



IIadoB*f,7,lS2«3rA 
lUfla, quoted, 1, 613. 
Hair-bird (cliln|»liig aparww, cUf* 

birtl), 6, 0, 170, 2L'7. 
Half Uvea, bow tlie other, 1, 282. 
Halo, a, 6. 117; 7, 3W. 
Hampateai (N. H.), 1, 230, 200. 
HangVird«,8i;u. u* w- • 

Hannibal, art of war Uught by, •, 

304. 
Happiness, 7, 280; of inanimato 

tilings. •, 1 14, 124 ; what Is It i»^ 

of T WH : WW Wyr^ urtifloar of kla 

HaiU thuiri.. 7. ll»fi^ ^ . ^^ 
HaMkirk* 6, a^a t hwt*, 7, 4«. 
Hsrc, ilir. 2, 4^ : B, 73. 

Harivaiiiui, the, *iijc«tndt 1, 1«K 
U*rr>» r'r. MiipsiliH*. 7, 3U0. 

Harri«rT. W., 0, 137 ; 7. IMO. 
H»rviirfi(Mwui.),e, I*1S,1W. 
Hfcriff*t Hip*, 8, U7. 
Harv^ivt timt^ ft l*W* , « _._ 
H*>1A In \n*, miitAke flf aUowtoff, 

8.48. 
HastlHga, Warrm, quoted, 1, 177, 

Ha»ty.pnHdlng. frienda floe approaeh 

of, 2, 380. 
Hat, 7, 3«(J. . ^ 

Hats, compariaoa of Man'a and wo- 

niOtt*s, S, 23k 
HaTerhiU (Mnsa.), 1, 108, 100, 110, 

111, 230, 200, 422; Uatoriaa of, 

quoted, 399. 
Hawk, American Sparrow, 5, 280. 

Hawk, fish, 6, 250. ^ ^ ^, , 

Hawk, marah (inradnw hawk}, neM 

Mid young of, 6, 310 ; 7, 31, 88, 

171, 306w 
Hawk, meadow, 6, 08, MO. 
Hawk, nd-shouldered, 5, 251. 
Hawk', r«l. tailed, 5, 234, 301, 

H*wlim 2. 4H7 J 6. 3U <i!^*. 4". 76. M» 
(iH. 143, 'JIO. 234, 24-:, ri^l, 302, 
^%%\ 6, Oii* 70, 82, P3, H3, I'H* 
t4rs a hAv-k'i n^t. 71, ^:Z. 113, 

124 ! 7, n^N 2n, %va, 2r,fi> 4!^, 4f>i* s 
a. u'"s fo4. 174, 29fi, aa* 1 0, IM i 
«^E44 i^est sod tgfs, 415. St*: IJiglil' 
hawk. 
Hawk-weed, TobiyleoTed fRiera. 
einm moamn), 6, ft, 143, 186 ; 9. 

M HaTO ytm Mi ao«,** Torao, It, 
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* Ha^cocka, momontoa of aammor, •, 

Hayden, qualla in hia yard, •, 347. 

Iliylng, 6, b8, 200. 

H lystack, the, 1, 107. 

Hite, 1. 2M; 6, 177, 321; 6, 14, 

13.% 232, 300. ^ea Dew, Fog, 

Mist. 
Hazel, 5, 313, M3, 3S5, 387 ; 7, 150, 

315. 
Bead, Sir Francis, his geettiro on 

leaviiijr Canada, •, 3M> ; quoted, 9, 

58,371. 
Health, 7, 208 ; •, 44, 87 ; doAnltkm 

of a f armer*a, 3!)9. 
Hearing, good, 6, 53. 
Heart-leaf, 6, 330; fkmera of, 338. 

Set Floating heart. 
Heat 5«« Hot weather. 
Heath, dwellers on the, •, 70. 
Ueareu, 1, 601-501 ; trueat aeoomt 

of, t, VA. 
•Hebe, a worahlper of, 2, 217. 
Hedgehog, aliootinga, 3, 158. 
Heetopadea of Veealmoo Sorma, X, 

101. 
HeighU of Abraham, 9, 30. 
Ht^lix albolabria (white aaan), 6, 

304. 
Hell. 7, 451 ; hving In Maaaaehn- 

soUs or, la 193. 
Hellebore, 6, 84, 113, 303, 204. 
Help Inipliea greatnosa in helped 

and helper, t, 300. 
Hemlock, 6, 14, 65, 03; 7, 188, 

210,220; a, 8, 30, 107. 
" Hemlocks," «, 32, 179 ; 7, 340l 
Hemlocks, leanbig, 7, 104. 
Hen harrier, 6, 251. 
Hen-hawk, •, GO, 100, 300 ; 9, 431, 

445. 
Hen-hooaes, mora ibought of than 

lioaron, 6, 314. 
Henry, Alexander, Adventurea of, 

1. 283, 283-287; Wawatam'a 

friendship with, 302. 
Hens, 6. 33, 00 ; senMtira to atmo> 

apherio changes, 2, 143 ; aoggoa- 

tlvo of health, 180 ; «f«o, 104, 193, 

337. 
Hkrald or FuBDOM, 10, 70-78. 
•*HerbaUo,**ft;120. 
Bereolea, labors of, trifling eom- 

pared with tboao of T.*a mrfghbora, 

Horde, the koepora of aaa, 2, 90. 
HermaoB, 7, 283. 

Hermit i9ee Dulogno. < 

Hemdoi^ WfUiam Uwia, qpolod, 

•,73110^384. ^^ 'I 



Hermit Lake, 6, 395, 386. 

Heroism, 6, 313. 

Heron, 1, 514 ; blue, 7, 180, 103L 

Herou Lake, 3, 315, 31U. 

Herrick, Robert, 9, 3ti8. 

Herring River, 4L 93. 

Hesiod, quoted, 1, 79. 

Hey wood Meadow, 6, 190; 2, 248. 

Ueywood*s Peek, 5, 171, 373 | 7, 

Heywood's Pond, 7. 411. 

HibiMsua, 1. 23. 

HIckeaoa, 7, 349. 

Hickory, 6, 142 ; 7, 37, 08. 304 ; aa 

object of beauty, 2, 281 ; 2, »4. 

See Walnut 
Hide, atratching a, 2, 180 ; aalo of 

a niooeo-, 185. 
Hieraclum Canadenae, 7, 53. 
Ui«*racium venoeum (voiny4 

liawk-weod), 6, 5. 143, 188. 
Hiouaa Laws, 2, 327-344;. 
HioiitaMD LioHT, Tiu, 4. 170-310. 
Highland Light, 4, 157, 170 \ do- 

soription and atorioa of, :wl-210( 

ocean f rosen at, 2, 420. 
Higlibuidera in Quebee, 2, 30-^ 

33. 34 08. 
"Highlands'* between the PomIk 

scot and St John, 3, 396. 
Hill, Mr., hia opiukw of •*Wald««,** 
j2. 119. 
Hill, the, 6, 150, 391} 2, 107; 7, 

71,340,458; 2.105. 
Hills, 2, 350 ; 7, 371, 873 ; 2, 70, 140. 
HilliOdo, raaaot, ita boaoty, 2« 127, 

131. 
Hi]ton*8 clearing, 2, 137. 
Hippooratea, on ontting tho naila, 2t 

HIiMi, 2, 07. ^ 

*• HU ateadr aaOa ho aovar faria,** 
▼orse, 9, 131. 

History, the roadlng and tho anti- 
quity of, 1, anO-303 ; reading, 2, 
100; 2, 00; Grecian, 341, 354 ; un- 
important compared with poett/ 
ana inspired thought, 7, 30. 

•• Hintory of Animals,** Ariatotto'a, 
2,33. 

Hoar.f root, 2, 155, 108. 

Hobble4Niab, wayfarar*a lioo or, 2, 
110. 

HochoUga, 2, 111, 138, 131, 133. 

Hodge, Assistant Oootogiat, quoted, 
2 34 07 

Hog' Isl*and, inside of Holl, ^ 18w 

Hog pasture, 2, 80. 

Hogepen-waUm, 2, 90. 
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BoUen ftwMB^ 7. tn» 391, 4U( •, 
4301 

w«od, 7, 68 ; t, 377. 
l,tteliiiigoCilnkb 



oUowdl 



Hollowdl Diace, the, 2, 120, UL 

HoUy in Ke» Uedloii, 1. 80. 

Bolt, the, t, KM. 

Holt Bcud, t, CI. 

Home, 7. W, 454. 

Hener, i 121. 488; Hiad, S. Ifi7| 

never yet priuted ia EiifflUli, 163 ; 

quoted, m\ 5, 46; 7, 380; lu 

reletioa to muOe, •, 139 ; elMuM 

be minted to e new kind ef erit. 

idMe,27G; quoted, 0,221. 
HoMeaickaeM, leMerkeble iMtaaoe 

0f.8,37. 
Honey, 7, 42, 838. 
Honey-beee, 7, 41. 
Boekaett (N. H«>, 1, 279, 812, 823, 

330, 840, 302, 910, 414; FImmoIi, 

806; FeUo,39B. 
Hooper, Hany. 7, 223b 
B oo aa rk Mountaiii, T.*a aeetul ef, 

1,23&.948. 
HooaM MouBteina, 7. 131: •, 180. 
Hop, ciilUire of the, 0, 167. 
Ho^bombeaui, 7, IGO. 
Hope, t, 412 ; what la H T 418>i 
Bo^kluum (Maaa.), 1, 4, 40. 
Horixo«,5.]29{ 7,249. 
HonOMMe, 7, 3G4. 
HomeU' neat, 6, IGO ; 7, 10, 84. 

,blowliir or, 0,4, 148,84a 

, naee for deer*a, t, 118. 
.3,240. 
rae, raeognialBf a, 9, 110; •, 00; 

0,178; 7,84. 
Bevee eh ea ta nta, 7, 17X 

1, 80; Caaedtam t,^; 

work for, 10, 40w 
-** Horaeo Imve the Mtfk,^ 

801. 
Hoteaahoe fntMrral, the, 1, 197,400. 
■re in ' ' 



Borua,! 



M^rtui tiecust aetnre 1 

•, 818, 810. 
Benae, the perfeet, 0, 187. 
BoeoMT, Abel, 8, lOG. 
BoaaMT, Xdniand, 7, 800. 
Heaner, Joeepb, 7, 207, 200, OM. 
Hoamer'a fteU. 7, 277, 811. 
" * meadow, 7, 227. 



BoapitaUty, 9, 100. 

2,230. 

Bot weather, a elgn ef , 0, 47 ; hel 
aflemeoaa, 103, 144-146i a hot 
■I m liig, JM \ Mrttgr wjjgm, 198, 



211 ; heyiuir In, 2G6; normal and 
Btoady warmth, 320 ; f umace-like 
heat, 360; on the tanipUM and 
by tlie river, 3G4. 

HoMltoii (Me.), roMi, the, 9, 1, 7, 0, 
12,14; team, Uie, IC. 

Hoiinda hunting wooda In winter, 2. 
428-433. 

Hour Tarlooaly apent, 7, 342, 

Houae, every apot poaaibla aite for 
a, 2, 128; the Meal, SH-OSO; 5, 
170,103. 

Boctae-ralaing at WaUea Pond, 2, 
73. 

HoiMea, BUparfluitiea in oiir^ 2, 68 ; 
7, 34 ; Canadian. 9, 64, 73 ; Amer- 
ican compared with Canadian, 124. 

Hocaa-WAanixe, 2, 3C0-30S. 

Uoiiaeworfc, a pleaaiinl pe at lie, 2, 
177. 

Houatenia, 7. 37, 79, 196, 217. 

Howen, Franda, 7, 108. 

Howitt, WiUiam. on Auatralian told- 

Hubbard, Cyrua, 7, 3G8. 
Hubbard Path, 9, 234. 
Hubbard*a Bath, •, 201. 
Hubbartl'a Bend, 6, 13,110. 
Uubbard*a BrI'lffe, 6, 318; 8.318; 

7,283,301,300; 9,60. 
Hubbard*a Close, 9. 130, 142, 880; 

9,38; 7,328. 
Hubbard*a Field, 8, 86. 
Hubbard*a Orove, 9, 319; 7. 106. 
Hubbard*a Bea<low, 9, 77. 87, 163. 
Hubbard*a Swamp, 9, 80, 122 ; 9, 

Hiibl^rtl'B WoDctp, 7, ^'^i ^'>St 3C0. 

II lib bub at FliiilDin|>iiy« atr., Lta ^m^ 
peirtaiire oferratfil, 8, 1*3* 

lluckl^^lxtrririi, ner? flir reaub HoaiMif 
a»2Tli 8»-4^* 

Hiiokletwrry, 6, 30. 63. C2, «?, lOfl, 

2i:. £."7, 271, an ; 7, h *t), IW, 

Wl % difi^kjn of Ubor on llae^ 

8, M ; duCrlbutlitii ol tlie, 08 £ 

cikr. 113, H4s flJw, 70, 
ffnrk^-lrrry applf', fl, 134, iCia 
liuckii^tt^ b^ 9, 01, J86; 9^ 

412, 423. 
Huckleberrr paatnrea, 9, 70. 
Hudaon (M. EL), 1, 188, 189, 101, 

Hne of the mind, 6, 9. 

Huguenota of Suten laknd, 1, 280. 

HnU (Uaaa.), 4, 16w 

Uunaae Oodttjr, halt ef the, ^ 78^ 
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Bnmboldt, Ah>x. ron, qnoted, C 

1431 OJU. nil,429! ^^^ ^ 
If*iiiidlty, e, 'XV\. 
Kiiiiiiuiii|;.L^i,ri|, 6^ 13^. 
Hiuiiiiitx.kw, e, J Iff, 3J8. 
Hiiiitort T.'n 1..M titru %i aoiite, 8, 3 ; 

Ibo iWTiXil^ oU lOp iOCi-107. 
Hunt Jr<iriii, 8» j*. 
Hiiiti llduae, til n <ii4, 9, 347. 
Hui^t pjatiinj, 6, HI. 
Uiiiitcr, a ** gi'iiUistuanlK," 9, 220; 

Itull^ii, wati tude*, 2^1 enviable 

lifa«I*.a3t. 
Hiuit^nn bo>4 to ba made firat 

aiwrUmen, tlien, 2, 330; 9, 27 ; 

who aeek for aomething higher 

Uian foxea, 00 ; alto, 220. 
Hunting, the degradaUon of, 9, 100- 

1C3. 
Hunt*a Bridge, 8, 311. 
Hunt'a IiJan.1, f, 194. 
Hurry, 0,201. 
Huak-root, 9, 240. 
UuU for aliipwrecked anOonh 4, 73, 

Hyde, Tom, the tinker, qooted, 2, 

606. 
Hygeia, no worahiper of, 2, 217. 



Hyla, iU piercing note, 6, 107 ; 310, 

320. 5e^Hyl.Hle^ 
Hylodea, 6, JW, 219, 291, 322 ; 6, 

2. 21, 30, r,0. 60, ICU, 262, 3u3: t! 
^67, 144, 268, 319, 3«3. iSeeHyk' 
Hymn, the veal moruiiig or evenloff. 

8, 228. ^ ^* 

Hypericum (8L JohnVwort, JohnV 

wort), 7, 210, 286 ; 9,450. 
Hypericum Caiiadenae, 7, 64. 
Hypoxya erecU (yellow Bethlehem 

aUr), 6, 82, 143, 163. 
H^jPmun, 7, 138, 1C9, 276. 8m 

^'Sol^a!?'**^ '•totoed hi thla 
"lam a paroel of rala atrirbiga 

tied.»' rerae, I, 60C. ' 

•« I am bound. I am bound for a dle- 

tantahore,»'verae.l,2. 

1 ^ MitumMnl aun,»» rerae, 

*« I hearing get, who had but can,** 

vcrae, 1, 4C0. 
" I make ye an offer," Terae, I, 80. 
••I aalled up a rirer with a pleaaant 

wind,** verae, 1, 2. 
** I aaw the civil mtn drying earth*a 

teara," rerae, 9. 166. 
"I aee the cirll aun drying eirth*! 

• •• n, 9b 147. 



•«I wiahteaing the Atrida,** Twae, 
1,298. . ^ ^ 

lee, looking through the, on Wal- 
den Pond, 2. 382 ; whooping of 
the, 422 : cutUiig through, to iret 

Pond, 462-400; beauty of WiL 
den, 457; booming of Uie, 4l»; 
6, 16, 40, 63. 75i rf, in, 141, 213, 
201; a atuUy of, 38; 7, 310, 
along each aide of the river, 384, 
Si* !!I!?*'i^^* « ''o*»Wy ice, 
303, 400, 407; airKMlla inf 303 
on tlie river, 393; cryatala of, 
408; open placea in, 4.T1; ex- 
qiUaitely polUliod, 448; 438; 8. 
22 ; on tlie trees 29, 33, 84, git. 
212; color of. On. 212, 314, .T70, 
3.H3 ; on weoda, 86; lu Bjatoii H ir^ 
bor, 234 ; inaecU on tlie, 247, 392 ; 
roiettM of ci^raUla on tlie, 314, 

371; 



383; liniba of trace broken by, 
'^* • tracka on tlie, 401 ; 



v*cN .'-'. :i|, 114, 188, 863, 868, 
3i>j, .i<H:, 311, 300; the boomiiiir 
of. 0, 215. 
lopH-mck^ 8, Trfl, 306L 

iM^ii Lk.M. 8, a: 9. 

Ic.vjr,||,,jio, 7, 3J0. 

157, 168. ••'1-M-, wb 

Ichthyolltes 7, 88. 
Iclcloa, 8, 13. 
IdlRiioaa, 9, 7. 
" If thou wUt bnt ataad by ua ear,** 

verae, 10. 363. ' "v • 

** If with light head efaet Xatag,** 

verae. 10, 368. ^ 

Ifiv r-n^^, K.)clKy f OT the DtAmioa 

of Um^fni, 0, 283. 

Uivi, MKiiitkag hemMgr el the, 1, 

Vl^ , 5. !'''. 

112^1-. I. w, 7, ViXJ. 

" I %r. s^ii.h^i in the darkiet Mght,*' 

iKxaiu^Uon, raqnireaa long range. 
7, 4CW; w\aA aort ol adence la 
thit wiiii^ti fobe the, 8, 10; cfae, 

linAtrJninffi, 7, 104. 

loutaiimii of Clmrette drivera, 

Vnii kt'v, @^ 123w 
"lu Uui Kajit famea are wm^** 

verae, 10, 118. 
**In two yenra* tloM *thad thae.*' 

verae, 9, 372. ^ 

'*In rain I aee the morainf ilae,** 
. ▼•rae, 1, 453. — ^ » 

Indla-mbber, an ideal, 8, 40. 
Mka, tmdlac Ml «< tht, hf 
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whttci, 1, C6 : drnislnfr the. GO 
coiiveraiou of the, 103-lOG ; cftp 
iiire of two DitBhtahle meii, 210 ; 
Attacks, lettrra to OoveriKMr about 
•xpect«d, 288, 280 ; caiitiTUj, eo- 
cape of H.^miaii l>u»taii ami otbera 
from, 42M27 ; houses in Uassa- 
chuseUs Colon/, 2, 40; an, with 
akiiui, 3, ; exthiction, C ; guides 
secured, 11 ; belief that river ran 
two ways, 42 ; words for some 
birds awl animals, 190 ; camp, an, 
179-104 ; laiiffuaire, 184 ; words 
for Mnliie waters, 180-102 ; houMor 
U Oldtown, 197; relics, 203; 
Bpeeeli,23D; sin^nf:. ?I4 ^ Tnrtli- 
Oit* of RnhkUi^r iiTtJ-'.T^ ; T>ir^inier 
u^ rmrrjiiig riiiir4<flt ^*iG^ «!^ : in- 
srrSptiau, an, t'*^ ; utrM-drtibr, ^iO ; 
fuLiirs lo uiirii^rataiiij avtiiil.iiiee 
of *4'iii#rii, a-JtJ i iMPfliriuei, 3^1 ; 
trivrl, a^iJ, ;ie3 ; M uni|tir**, SM ; 
skiU in retf^rliir itf^pit, ^4 ; rtiU 
led ail J ire^graLjIiilral imjiiit>«, l1<i[>; 
goad niai}ti«rii» 373; tlr^il i.or 
couijar), tits, 3iil i reticcjic« Ajid 
talkatiTeneas,%iat sickness, 307- 
800; indifference, 406; haUta- 
tion, signs of previous, 4, 00 ; 5. 
C8, 03, 1G2, 187 ; remains 80, 12r». 
132, 25« t e, 80, 247, 805 ; mind, 
7, 148; books, 3R6; relics, 83, 
M, 117, 120, 173, 3U, 872: namee 
for treee and flowers, 207 ; flrst 
stepe in art, 344; seen by tlie 
Pilgrim, 402 ; a. 48 ; capadtj for 
Improvement, Go ; wiffwam of u, 
118 ; srU Uught by the, 143 : con- 
version of the, 234 ; iracM of the, 
880;ff/i«, 91, 100, 236, 270, 832. 

Indian Ueaveu, locatien of the, t, 
132. 

Indian Islmid, a, 111, S14, 40C 
407. 

ImliAn smnmer, 7« t(^, 108, 110, 
181, 107, 2-^20, 233, ^90; the jMir 
renewing iu ymitli. 3111; 325,891, 
408,424; Dflire, tht-. 9, 448. 

Indigo Unl, 5. 7ti ^ d, MS ; 9, 419. 

Indigo wei-d. 5, 20 ; e, ^18. 

Indoors, livii^s:, 0, ^i4-'^i», 

industry, |>reTa.i»uchti of. (l 389i 

Infidelity, the ri>iJ, 1, iNl. 

lufldele, all men, t, 113 ; 
madeupor, 33& 

Influenoe, diOeul^ of 
oureelvee to an, C 879. 

InformattOB, S, 167, 188. 
, Ingrahaa, CotO| alavo ol P—lMii 
tt89T. 



Inherited property o mlsfoitnao, 2, 

Injuries, 6, 3S& 

Inn, biscription on wall of Swedish, 
•, 173. 

Innocence, attainment of, 0, 62; 
under suspicion, 272. 

Insane man, 7, 381. 

Insanity, sUyliig In the house broods 
a sort of, 8, 67. 

Insect foes, 3, 304. 

IiMects, 6, 2, 6, 7, 64 : op the ice, 8, 
247, 423 ; cells of, 271 : disappear- 
ance of speciee of, 28G ; latebno 
of, SIX See under nawos of 

lBn|>?rtlanf 7, 15T. 

li)!<:|k i;iar of itoTias, self-appointed* 

2, 31- 

Iii.HniUflfi, e, 107; 10, 3G3. 
Iii««j^lr!i,t»oiii vi^TM, 10, 868. 
Iwiiifct, 8+ ^tl. 

In ^ i M ; li-, r;,. urden of, 1, 109. 
lu liig of, 3, 280| 

ju*.t..._.u ^i, lo duty, 878. 
Intercouree, 0| 2liG; ineffectual, 

300. 
Invertebrate Animals, Usssaehi^ 

setts Report on, quoted, 9, 160. 
Invitations, true ones not resisted, 

3. 224 ;T.*s silence to, 306. 
Inward Morning, The, verse, 1, 888. 
lolas, and hvdras' head, 2, 10. 

Iris prismataoA (Boston irb), 3, 103. 
Iris versicolor (blue flag), 3. GO, 

100, 134, 103, 260. 
Irisli, physical condition of the 

poor, 3, 67. 
Irishman, 7, 402. 
Island, 6, 280. 
Island Moadow, 3, ICO. 
Islands, 1, 820; formatioo of, 3. 

31& 
••It doth expaad iiy prlvooles,'* 

▼srse, 1. 22c. 
** It is M> orsam of mine,** vono, 2. 

309. 
Italian discoverer, 4, 288. 
** I 've searched my 

around,*' vorae, 10, 8G4. 

Jackson, Dr. Charles T.. 3, 2, 11 ; 
quoted, regarding altitude of 
Ktaadn, 87 ; on Mooschead Lake, 
120 ; sketches In ReporU of, 146 ; 
qnoted, regarding Vtomntoao on 
Bount Khieo, 240 ; 3, 28G. 

JamUiebus, qnoted, 1, 229. 

Januaiy, the liardoet aoatk lo ci^ 
tkfO«tk,%il». 
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Jiofiapy Ulaw, ft, 132, 133* 
Jay, lilM*. 7. 16, 73, go, 20e. 220. 
mi;aU, 2J5*279,3Tl/ ' ' 
Jays^ arrival ol tlie, g, -125 ; 6, 31, 

CMt&a b^, 8, TCI ; Uiok acreaut ■ 
winter sound, 312, 373 j fi. 134, 
213, 244, 420* 4«J. ' ' * 

Jt-'fTcrHon (K, IL), 8, 312. 
JeiiwyV di'sertt 7, lAi. 
Ji^rcmUli^n GulLur, 4, 4ft, 
JaniAaii^ihi V'MLige (Mju*.)* 4, 17, 
JviiMft AeLuimifH quotflil, 9, UO. 
Jeiulu, and Iti^liuit tarturn, 2, HO j 
Btrly, Ln New IvitjEhiiJ, 4, *im i 
aurtPM of, due lu iJiicitrtCy, 8, 
211 ; Esrrackft, the, in QufllieCf 9, 

Jeaus Chriit, the efTect of ths slory 
oU If S4 ; prince of Rf^forinm nod 
RiulJcAlt. 177; Ubfiralji^iuF Lutiii- 
mirm Of, 2, iTa 

Joe Mf rfy Lokei, the, 3, 54. 

^0(4 Usrry MDuutdiii, 0, #3, QO. 
27Dl 

Jof'l, ihe pfYi[ihet, quoted, 0, 3D5, 

Johnson, Edward, quoted, 1, 10 ; 2. 

JoliiiVwortfSt JoljnVwort, byper- 
5im),e,GI: 7. W.2I0, 2^^; a, 



Ju 



feufb),, ,, ... ,^ _., , 
J2 ; if^iii of ff raw Lit ia JU Krobi, 
141 s Lu ground burnt wm, 251 : 
iu thonf[Uu\n euiifchln*, 340 1 «^. 
311, ff*<» Bt, JoiiiiVirort 

Jokfst, e, lOJ. 

Jonet, dptiun^ 0, 102, 

Jciiiy<|ji, EphraJu, hit waste book, f, 

Joiifta, 81 r WillLim, 1, 1D3, 
/o*ip|jn, John, 1 S3, 3(> ; quoted, 3, 

301,201:4, n,i;Hyj«of,a, u«; 

extract from hb account of a vov^ 
Dff^ 202 ; ftpoaJtIiig of criekaK 
3^/i; qimtM, 9, J, ^ 

Joimial, 7, Jim, Important er«iU 
ij It not datdd, a, 32 J entrlnji in, 
llt^l keeper oC s, a pun^yor to 
thfl gofti, la; a record of aiperl- 
eneuanri growtli, 840 ; advaut^iRe 
in pmrnrvluf fomi of a, 2r4 ; 
toaniaUahijjT * straiiM thlug, Ml i 
T. 's doAititlon of his, 350. 

^^n^^y^ ^"^ ^* •^uid b*. a, a. 

2rjJ, ^ ^ 

Joy,7.3S3, 

June dmji, 8, H. 

J«i»i|>er, bttiut, ^ m, I 



unif «rr creopiajT (Jdulner fOPoiia). 

6,^,^17;?, JO. ^^ 

JuNtJrc, iiie «dmiiJ«triUeB of, 13u 

" Kalends Kara Hortrhee,** 3, 81. 

K*l*i>, Travel ki North Ainerim. 
qjjotisl, 4. l^, 241 ; 8, 20, 37, 48, 
Bij Oil sea^iUaiiti iwar Quebec, 

KAliiii.% angustlfollji (kmbkUl). 3. 

G,to. 123, J27. u:i,l<K!. '^ •• 

KahiiU (jiaucji, 8, Ji; 7,301 : 3. 308b 

kAt<t»i.kwegsjj FaUs, a^CO( i 

Katci(ftkonejr*ii I*ike, 3, 60, 88, 
kAtvikikuue^iLu ft t roam, 3, oOl 

KTfho (N, H.) fitJNiet, i» 4| 1 

like, e, 
Kt4p, 4. 77-Sa 
KiMidtiiJitiag, Lidke moaning of, 3, 

KijQ[kebf« KlTor, the, 3. 4.4T. 12Sl 

m, 232, 2SD, 33S. ' ^ ' ^ 

Kent, tbe Puke of, propefty oi; 3^ 

Kny^ft, JobiiT 7, 3<^2 
KbAled, quoted, 0, 410. 
Khouirp Ueit, 3, IJV}, 
Kibbo I'Jaco, S, T'^i 0, SO, 
Kidiiiippiiipr^ e^ fej-^^ ^^^ BlatiiT, 
lvStou4ie-yij, 3, UA), 

Kliwo, Mount, 3. I'Ja, 124, 100, 225, 
2^^<3, 23rj, ^'t ; Indian trsdiUonof 
orikfiii of, '.^ ; ItoiiislouB oa. MOx 
242, 2j"A 3'A 3TI, 

Kltig-binl, 6, 14, 2H. 47, GO, 87, 88. 

KiUK^Iihgr, 8, I1&, 114. , 

Kihby and Si»«ne», 7, 1«4, ifig. 

KirlGlism, U% rule lor tiwddng, f, 

*^i't;n* '^' *' *! •« 11 1 fioidWUtyof 
RUtlybeuders, lei us sot play ot. 1. 

Rmverypsaora feolUb tbu fol^,t, 
372, 

Kiilfrt, kn Indian, 3, 180^ 

Kiiol-ffrat*, 8, 402; 

KiioYle^lf^e^ tu iiJitiiPA, 8, 14 ; of oao 
■nothr^r, iE<'.7 ; of ijaa ^vortd and of 
Ihe Hul, 7, 31; s£m:>(||bij, 38; of 
an uolnarni'd iiiao, 8, 1 -'T; the slow 
BTOwtb of, 9, Un \ &acl4-tT fortlM 
DilTusiou of Usalulf 383 1 Imt^ 
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KoMutb, tlM wAtmmA about, •» 
427, 41:8 \ 10, 27X 

Kreealuu, teacliiiiK* of, 1. 170-182. 

KriffiM.e,C8. f^MDuMtoUou. 

Ktaadm, 3, Mil. 

KtaMln, Mount, 3, 1 ; ucenU of, 2, 
4t view of, 26: flnl view of, 43; 
45 ; tlM flat Minioit of, GO ; 70, 73 ; 
T.*o Mcotit of, 74-80 ; aliltiiOo of, 
87; no, 147, ItiG, 20S. 2tU», 270, 
308, S18, 322, 323, 3(J0, 888, 888. 

lAboume, qnotod, 7, 288. 

Labor, 3, 270: 7, 208; dhrbioa of, 

t»36. £e« Effort, Work. 
lAborcr, elioooinff ooevpoUon of a 

day-, 3, 111 ; falUaf In pond with 

Aanj cloiboo on, ISO; tbo oO- 

dent, ft, 281 ; 6, 146. 
lAborinc man baa no tlmo to bo 

anytblnc bat a naebbM, tbo, 3, 

Ubradoraad last ICafashaaltb in 

tbo worda, ft, 128. 
LachlM Bailroad X^tpot, tbt, ft, 

123. 



Udy'M ■Upper, 6. 96, 43, 48. 

Lalayotto, Hoont, ft, 300, 311. 

Laiug, Saaual, quot«(l, 3, 45. 

X^ke, tbo oartb*a oyo, a, 3. 201 ; 
oountrv of Kew England, tbo, 3, 
47 ; Sebool, tbc, ft, 227 ; a wood- 
land, in wintar, •7213, 214. 

Lika Cbampbdn, Long Wbarf to, 8, 
187:ft,7.9i 

Laka 8t Pator, ft. 110, 121. 

X^ako Soperlor Indiana, 7, 287. 

Lakaa, Yoraal, 6, 2C3 ; f ramad wltk 
antunn foUago, 7, 58. 

XAUn, Jaka. bonnd lott by, ft, 104. 

Lalamant, HlaroMno, qnotod, ft, 27. 

LambUn (KalmU angnstifolia), S, 
50 : ft, 5, 68, 123, 137, 143, 108 ; 7, 
86,37;9,40S. 

LamptOjr XeU 1, 88L 

iMeartor (Mom.), 1, 311; ft, 188, 
170.183. 

LanAous Xta, 0, 187-lOR. 

Landlord, qnaUtiat of tbt, ft, 188- 
108h 

Laador, W. 8., RidMid tba Vlrat, 
qnotod, 3, 306. 

Landacapo, ft, 43, 68, 50, G3, 220; 
tbroogh tbo aicb of a brldga, ft, 



inm Fair Hairw UUl, 7, 80; 
§m •, lOU 



201: 828, 830, 864. 870; viewod 
upslda dowu, 412 ; ft, (Ml, 07 ; oror- 
lookod from a ■belf of rock, 00 ; 
T.*s wiali to look on, 100; iiihabl- 
taiita of a town should give atten- 
tion to preaerviiift tho beauty of 
the, 108 ; by moonlight, 322 ; a bill 
against the distant, 3i8. 

Language, ft, 80 ; rulon for spoAklBg 
aiMl wriiint; tlio Kiigllsli, ft, 334. 

Lh TnW'm CQii^.), 0, 12. 13, 22, 123. 

Lnrclh citviiN^D wcKHdcf, 3, 280. 

Lbrk, tlio, 0, liy, VAC 

Lark. Meadow, 6, 1 '-'2,124, 137,235, 
2W, ^li ; a, ^t I'^f 102, 808 ; 7, 
10,73, I0l>. 411. 

Lark, share (liomed lark, ALwda 
ttli^ttrl*), 6, S-JB ; 7, C8. 

Larks, sbout ihe home Doc 28, ft, 

Lantfd Urook, S. 30T. 

Labt Hau or John Bmwv, Tmb, 

Lns tmortiv 7, T*^> 

Latebno, 6, 114. 

•« Lately, aUs, I kaewagantlo b^,*' 

verse, 1, 843. 
Laurel, motmtain, 0, 46, 88, 112, 

115,167,216. £«eK«lmlagbMMa. 
Laurel, Glen, ft, 124, 210. 
Liiirtl pAhturr-, 4, HO. 
l^i]ruf sAAKilras (lassafras), 7, 80, 

I^w, Ep 17^ HI ; a humbug, 7, 80. 

lAwr«ucv (dLsM.), 1, HI. 

Iawi, obedknce to different, tbo 

etlilJUTibtiDii oi weming beartleas- 

tictif 3, 3(a 
Lnyai^, A. H,. quoted, ft, 76. 
•^6scb hole *^ la Waldaa POttd, 8, 

hiiuit nUh of, 0, 33. 

LcAf, rtseniblimcie of aand formatkMi 
w Ap X 4TS. 

LesTM, rsdira), 6, 101 ; tba time tO 
cibwrref 6, 3T ; almost fully ex* 
paiided, 1^; in the breexo, 77, 
21^; shadow* {^t, 104 ; as bedding 
for esttlf . 7r &i; autumnal colore 
of pin«, UiU [ itiiieoeribable colore 
of, In stititniiK 1C3; brown, dry, 
iLiid rui>tlin^. '400, 205 ; flviug like 
birii*, Ur»2 ; rbsnge to lilRber color 
du« to r [^eiiest, 260 ; radical, 2^5 ; 
m folkctiun of autumn, 312; 
fsllen, s ttirlter to birds and 
fliiadniprdp, '6*16 i shrub-osk, 807 ; 
beaut jr in d«aJ» 301 ; oontnut bo- 
twf«ii upjier sad aadtfatdo of, ft^ 
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Learea, Fallen, ft, 824-332 ; Scarlet 

Oak, 341, Ml. 
Lecture, given by a woman, ft, 70 ; 

.given in Lynn, 174 ; public wanta 

no more of T.*s, 200 ; an uaaatls- 

factory, 214; by Cluumlng, 284, 

285; complaint made of T.'a, 411 ; 

o/m, 208. 
Lecturer, auecesa of the, ft^ 100; 

T.'s olier of hlmaolf as a, ft, lOft, 
Lecturers, 7, 274. 
Lecturing, 7, 283, 390, 440. 
Ledum UUfolium, ft. 330. 
Ledum 8wamp, 7, 11<''n 276. 
Leo farm swamp, 7, 86, 18fti 
Leo place, ft, 1 ; ft, 100. 
Leech, ft, 136. 
L«4^*s Bridge, 5, 317, 321; 7, 7, 

282:3,33. 
Leo's Cliff, 6, 143, 210, 245, 253, 

278, 319; ft, 52, 57, 126; 7, 37, 

2K), 390 ; ft, 22, 201, 303, 324. 
Lee*s HiU (Nawsbawtuck), ft, 72, 

110; Tiew of river from, 332. 
Lee*shiUside,7,87. 
Logs, the, as compasses, 4, 103. 
Leisure, 7, 200 ; uaooeaity of, ft, 45, 

157. 
La Jeune, Father, 7, 113; quoted, 

ft, 88 ; on an Ice forest, 09. 
Leontodon, 6, 144. 
Lepraria Chlorina, ft, 180. 
Lescarbot, quoted, regarding abnn- 

dance of Ashes, 3. 72 ; 4, 200, 301. 
Lespedeza, 7, 307, 814, 448. 
Lesson, 7, 262. 
**Let such pure hate atlU widor- 

prop,** verse, 1, 370. 
Letter-writing, advantage of, 3, 60. 
Lexington (Mass.), 3, 420. 
Librariea, city, unnatural plaoea for 

works of naturaliata and poeta, 8, 

318. 
Llhrivfy, 7^ STiO ; T.> experience at 

Ll*h«n». 6, W, Gi, 70, 122, 127, 3H, 
an, 3t«; 6, 2.1,62; 7, £11, 213. 
323, 32#, 31-7, 4,Taj 8, 31. 32 ; irtKxl 
daylo study, 74, 133; brighUi«iia 
of, Is it a "litii of Uinw or min 7 
ZIS^; chdoiiU,2T*): »»u1p]iiir,3Jrt; 
Uko studiiitt of, 54^; luilve tor 
ej««, 310; 111 ftjijdif'f Seal, 4U j 
ftha, l^, am. 3iJ, 4CB. 

Ll^bir^ J. r^ von, quoted, 3. 7X 

Lies ft. 231. 

Life, tho world and, 1, 885-402; 
cares and hibora of, 8, 12; an 
axperiment, 17 ; stndenU not to 
pUy or study, but to live, 88; 



purposes of, 143 | one baa lm« 
agined living the, 498 ; live your, 
however mewi, 605; in us. Uko 
the water in tlie river, 513; a 
rose-colored view of, 5, 12 ; ini- 
possible to explain acrording to 
mechanical laws, 82, 83; rusty, 
107; the bealUiy, 111; a con- 
tiuuous condition, 119; must bo 
lived alone, 128; all tilings allvo 
to Uie poot and to OoJ, 129: 
grandeur of. 131 ; bow wo sliould 
use, 18G; different levels of, ft, 
75; memory of youthful, 96; In 
perspective, 141; splwridty of, 
11.0, 321 ; baUle of, 200 ; the ideal, 
907; the artiat'a, bis material, 
214 ; ahoold bo a sUtely march, 
2r!5 ; entrance on tlie career of, 
313 ; springs of , 7, OG ; most in* 
tellectiuil in winter, 101 : of chief 
importance in writing, 124 ; left in 
tlie soil by dead oaks, 146 ; more 
boautiful than death, 193 ; modem 
civiliaed, 210, 245, 310; failure 
finT mrri^ns hs,!^" ; fer^rtf gutUlig 
a IbvlNfl, 4(jd i 0, Q; a flurcuigifyl 
oritur nmtt j»pn^ out of a t^iiii- 
iiio and FOiitentAtl, 12 ; shoiiild not 
be iijiinted s Aojniirii, 1^^ Im- 
jMjnAnt erenU of T.%« 32 ; h^pp^« 
tif'q* or, boemd up ivlth fihj'iiiciil 
fDiii>:Iition,42; mitbnW,42i WDrth 

or, H ; lrFi>i.ure In, Alt l T- *f «iiiA' 
mer, tfti ft blghiT, Pil ; rcnew4!i4 
by tkawinp; wefttiier, IJ2 ; iid^innre 
(1iNf;i>TiJ!s In, l-Kl; tM t>ft*t, JG2\ 
dllTfir0nt kindiof. n'2, 173 ; barelv 
totrTAlilrS 1j*1 ; sppQarsncB of, 
niidor the effect of mimlfl, 172, 
181 ; tomeaesa of, 203 ; T.*a, of no 
aeoount In tho midst of soooese, 
353; pictured withont imagina- 
tiim, 386; ofjo, R2, 1C3, 818, 231, 
255, 818, 305, 368, 384. 84$ Ur- 
lag. 

Lira Wmmrr PioicinB, 10, 863- 
287. 

Life-evertesting (ereriaatlng), ft, 
332; 7. 10, 48, 70, 240, 270, 280, 
308 ; iu tboughU fas auaabiaa, ft, 

Llgb^ 6, 21. 185 ; of day, ft, 113; 
reflected from fol'uigo,244, 318; 
on ponds aad lakes 7, 08 ; Mo- 
vemberisb, 117i on the water 
after the leavea have faUen, 120; 
a ray of , 100; fas tbo wooda tai 
Uto fall, 248| aaaliflil «i tte 
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of Komabfr, 307; 



■fMvklinf, 

iron Um Mttinf nm, 311, 915; 

nrllaw, yrllowiiSH aftar MinMt, 

888; icfleriioa of, 8. 384; a/jv, 

418. AMlIoo«llfht,BuaMt,Twi. 

liffkt. 
•• Lfaht^MwUid. tlMUf htlMt, iImD I 

toiM my w«7,** Terce, 7, 2D7. 
Iklitiiiiw, iMtt, «. 153 ; lOO ; Unin- 

dcr aM, rvnuiruble aceompiinl- 

bimU to our lUo, 300 { 211 ; « treo 

•truck by, 2&1 
••Usht-wiDgwi Snokt, Icwtea 

BiH,**TerM,a,301. 
mtbtaW-bnfn (fire-fUM) 8. 08, 

118, 148, 163, 100, 178, 210, 233. 
lilar, rroviqf by Jow rt o d hiiiii, 

a,4OT. 



Uly, great yellow wator, S, 268, 

361; 6^263, 273; n>ot of,7,364. 
lily, Md field, e. 282, 347, 360. 
Uly, nuller yeUow wator (Nvpbar 

littoa MT. Kahaiana), t, 271, 

274 
LQy, wMto wator, t, 17, 81, 108, 

134, 101, 168, 169, 174, 106, 200, 

240, 963, 272, 274, 278, 324, 327, 

357. 
Lny,y^llowM4,r3l7. 
LOy Bay, a, 120,1^ 
Uy-roota, ffatherinf, I, 884; ioap 

of, 306; 8,34. 
Ubm QwiffTiot, 8, 88. 
Units of UTl>«f 1. 13; in FItcb- 

bNrir,8.330. 
Idamantheiniini (foatbw kaaii), 8. 

242,274,300. 
LiBarte,8,04,n|8.364. AvBad- 

polL 
Uaaria CmadcMla, 7, 314 
Uaaria Tnlgarla, 8, 231. 
LhKjota^), 8, », 108, 822, 307. 

Lhieoia (Haaa.), 1, 6 ; 8, 130, 192 ; 
owlaiiiwooriaof,108;244; Fllot*a 
Fbod in. 304 ; cbottnut wood* of, 
870; 397; bnryinfr grotmd, 399; 
419; 8, 79; 7,446; 8,846,347; 
Road,tbe,448. 

Uncola Brfdffa, 7, 379, 404, 4ia 

Liaeoia hiUa, 7, 9. 

Xiinliif •! boauty for boaaea, 8, 06. 

LfaMHM (L. bo««att«), 8, 29, 9, 09, 
04,n,lM, 



almplart and boat, 409 ; qMtad, 8, 
272. 
Lint, 6. 4, 30, 60, 74. 



, 8, 04. 

LimMni Wooda, 8, 00. 

i(UMi#rKarlTMi). 8,199. 
308; 7,273,281,2851 mWrnM 
mtmB, % 30B( Ma botany tJw 



lion, 7, 3ti ; nwananl 

Aitributod to tbe, 8. 420. 
Litcbflold (M. a), 1, 263, 260. 282. 
Uteraturo, a lociia Uiiaig , 5, 301. 
liltlo Jobs, bU gravo ** oalobroua,'* 

little Nabant, aaa oarMBt Mfli from, 

8,179. 
LlitloReadinff,2, 100^ 
little River, 6, 200. 
little Bcboodic Rivar, tba, 8, 37. 
Littoralea, 7, 201. 
livee of men not Innoceiit, 8, 147. 
UTinf, 8, 119, 192; our ex|)eMlv« 

life. 
Loaf or, nun who dora Mi fo to eaww 

ing railed a, 8, 4& 
Lobelia, 6, 278. 
Lobfttcr Lake, 3, 131. 
LoUter Pond, 3, 269. 
LoUter Slrean, 3, 130, 269. 
Locurt (ioaect), 8, 310 ; 6, 133, 137, 

Locuat-tree, 8, 63, 04, 88, 329. 

L> ^' T>, cuup* of, 3, 28; a gang of, 

Lc*g-li«\i»»t A, 3, Its, 

Logn, frDiu w€iHU to market, aead* 

LpivLlciidflrry (N^ n.), 1, 115, 333. 
Lc^nHFn^^i dfAir^ble, 2, 208, 214 
LQiHi Wharf, Uking a pUoe at, 4b 

LoufiwU (Qtii*.), 0, 24 

Lci^in, luiiLiin{2,ji.ikd agaroowltbthe, 

2, '.M^:i-^m ; liidlMi word for, 3, 

223; ei7«f tbo, 306,307; 7,07, 

261. 
Looeettrife, four-]aa?od (Lyaimachla 

quadrifolia), 6, 125, 170, 210, 220. 
Looeeatrife, upright, 8, 365^ £m 

Mauroburaja tliyrBlflora. 

Loretto (Qne.), 8. 110. 
Loring, k O., 10, 172, 178. 
Loring'a Pond, 8; 31 ; 7, 448. 
Loet, la the lakoH, experienced wood. 

men, 3, 48; in tlio wooda, T.'a 

companion, 364-301. 
Lotiia, 7, 302. > 

Loudon, John Clandloa, onotad, 8, 

241, 24^ 368. 381. 
I^»T^, the burden of natore'a odea, 

8,3J{03»133(tf tbagrMtaad 
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sdUUiy beart, 139; uplifting 
power of, 186; a tliirat that U 
hever alaked, 263; 207; 6, 76; 
veitcraUott Uie measure pf, 251 : 
3ir7; the best of ouraolvea imported 
to each other in, 7, 3 ; iaTukiera. 
ble, 272 ; dependeut on aympathy, 
%!3 ; for a alirub oak, 3l»7 ; an iu- 
exliaoatible harvest, 8, 201 ; teit- 
deney of, 232 ; of hie theme ueoea- 
aary to a writer, 290; tbe power 
of, 10,08,00. iS^e Frlondahip. 

Lore-cracked, Bill Wheeler, 8, 187. 

** Love onoe amoug roeae,** vone, 1, 
302. 

••Love waUdag awiftly,** vwraa, 1, 
300. 

** Lavely dovo,** Terse, 1, 299. 

Lover, 7, 3 ; private court of a, 8, 
347. 

Lovewell, Captain, tad hie ladiaa 
flght, 1, 134; John, father of, 
209,219: 3,304. 

**LowHuicbored cloud,** versa, 1, 
249 

•*Low In tbe eastern sky/* twm, 1, 
68. 

Lowell (Mass.), 1, 4, 39, 40, 40, 100, 
106, 110, 111, 144, 145, 279^ 280, 
311, 312, 328. 

Lu ral lu ral In, 8, 342. 

Ludlow (Vt.), 0. 6. » 

Ludwigia, 7, 448. 

Lumber, fallen tree becomes, 8, 0& 

Lupine, 7, 5, 35, 44, 100, 101, 111, 
199. 

Lupine Hill, 5, 208; 8,109. 

Lupine promontory, 6, 43, 71. 

Luxuries, the fruit of, 8, 25 ; Intel- 
lectual, 6, 114 ; 7, 333. • 

Lyceum, the, 1, 127; 8, 171, 179} 7, 
274 

Lycopodluma, 7, 187. 

Lyoopus, 8, 16, 16. 

Lydgate, Joba, quoted, 1, 71 ; 6, 
282. 

Lygoditrai palmatum, 7, 922, 354 

Lyan(Ma88.),8,174 

Lynx, Biy, 7, 9. 

Lynx, Csimda, 7, 89, 121, 347. 

Lysimaohia quMrirolia (four-leaved 
loosestrife), 8, 126, 17^ 210, 220. 
Sm Naammiri^ tl^rsidora. 

McAnsUn «or ••Uncle George,*^ 
weatlier-bound at farm of. 3, 26- 
34; good aervleea aa guide by, 
48-00. 

MoOulloob'eOeographtoid Diottai- 
aiy, qaotad, 8, ^ 



McOaw*sIalaBd,L308. 

Machine work, 7, 129. 

McKean, character of, 8, 186. 

MAckorri, lUhiug for, 4,215-221, 
227-2*29; flee^ the, 238, 315, 316. 

McTAggart, Johu, quoted, 9L 116, 

MacTnvUh, Simon, 8, 121. 

M.ul River, 1, 1U& 

Mackeusio*s River, 8, 94 

lUdawaskA, tiie, 3^ 97. 

Magaxioes, 7, 284 ; coatMti 9i MWi 
8, 42. 

Mtupiauimlty, 8, 240. 

Xaiden, 7, 217, 252. 

Maiden-hair foni, 7, 09. 

Maine, moontaiuoua regioa of, 8, 
2 ; intelligence of backwoodamea 
in, 28 ; view of, 88 ; the forest of, 
107 ; woods, uo reminder of owa- 
ersliip in, 8, 03; edible berriea 
pohited out by an Indlaa la, 143. 

Majesty, in a bird, 5, 281. 

Make^MUr, Squire, 8, 14 

M.ilthus, 7, 304. 

Mm), too much insisted on, 5, 309 1 
his institutions, 301 ; destiny of, 
308 ; gregarious, 313 ; native to 
the earth, 7, 191 ; never wholly 
bad, 419 ; men who are all burr 
and rind, 153; affected by ma- 
aical straina, 8. 100; Kalore a 
retreat from, 106 ; inAiienoe of a 
well-dreesed, 107 : position of aa 
ax-offlcial, 107 ; his power of re- 
ception, 122 ; notes instructivo aa 
silence, IS.'S, 100; an infldel, 173: 
difference between life of -one and 
another, 173; like a eork, 183; 
the artificer of liia own happiness, 
212 ; compared to a squash, 262 ; 
▼oice of a strong, 335 ; the hydro- 
atatic paradox, 403. Asi Men. 

Manciiester (Mass.), 7, 4 

Manchester (N. H.), 1, 111, 279, 
311,312,323,328, »3, 341; Mf^ 
Co., 322 

MaiiUU hemp, 8, 187. 

Mannera, 8, 273 ; 8,231 ; 7, 08-65; 
an envelope, 8, 396. 

Mwomet, 8, 137. 

•*>lan'a little acts are gmad,** 
verse, 1,279. 

Map, of tlie Public Lands of Mahw 
and Massachusetts, 3. 18, 122, 126, 
Sta ; drawing on kitclmn Ubia, 
8.74; of Cuada, Inapecting a. 

Maple, blossoms, 5, 212, 290, 927 ; 
sap, 49, 68, 74, 97, 199; stv 
■Mat, 987 1 iMTfti bn^ 99^tl• 
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of, 6, 101, 100, 134; nwlMr Mm 

of, 218, 244, 31H. 
Maple, red or swMnp, 6, 3S, 106 ; 

y/a, 21. 28, 41. 67, 7», 80, 1Q8, 

2^;0,7{317-«22,3-Jft. 
Ibple, tugmr, 5, 68, 1U9 ; •, 7, 320, 

3±2-3ll. 
Maple, wUte, •, 88 : 1. 177. 



Uplea, outuniu color* of, i, 373; 

spmnc from teed, •, 801 ; 7, 8. 

i7, 53. 148, 1G8, 315; a, 87 ;•»•, 

£iO, 300, 371. 
M«p« of Cape Cod and Nov Xag- 

land, 4, 274-278. 282,283. 
Maraaon, the rlrer, •. 110. 
March, eceiioiy, 6, 125 ; pbeMflMM, 

210; iiicleaarac/,370. 
Marigold, e, 162. 
Marlboro' road, •, 90,^ M ; 7f 33, 

84, 247 ; 9, 444. 

Marlboroogli (MaM.), 0, 201 
Marriage, a sign of, a, 280. 



jurt* UiD, a, 7. . _ 

Marab, ia Ueyvood'a aModow, % 
248. 

Maiah^wk, 7, 21. 89, 171, 3O0L 

MaratoiHJoliD. 0,102. 

Marten, pine, 5, 107. 

Martin.*, 170; 7. 1» ^.^ 

•• Martyrs In Hearpn," •, 240. 

MamU eotula, 0, 230. 

Manrell, Andrew, 10, 240 ; quoted, 
2C0. 

Maryland retlow-tliroat, noil and 
ens of, 0, 28. 

Maaon's Paatnro, 0, 46, 88. _ , 

MaMabokle, Lake, 1, 111 { Pond, 
31L 

Maanekiuetts, T.*a wlah aot to be 
MM>cia»ed with, 1, 108; the aUU 
tudo of, toward. aUvery, 10, 138, 
139 ; duty of the AboUtiouiiU in, 
147; tlBTery ia« 171 ; the Ooremor 
of, 173-170 jHlS^jlWi lWj,Sf 
worthy to U foUowod, 190.193; 
the ahan of, in Harpor'a Ferry, 

MaiMMhnaetta Bay, ahallowMM of, 

4. 147.- 
MaMachuaetU Historical 0oeiaty, 

CoUectlonaoftlie.4,2SL 
Massasolt, Tiaited by Window, 1, 



«, 3.130;] 

ingof, 103;2GO. ^ ^_ 

Mataaa^^eook River, the, 3^ 400. 
Mataae. Papa of. 9. 114. 
Mathematka. 1,477. ^ ^ ^^ 
Mi^lior^Ootton, letttf of, % 000. 



Mattawanikeair. the, 0, 12. 13. H 

17,318; Indian meaning of . 102. 
MaiUwanikeag Point, 0, 3, 11, 46, 

107. 393. 807. 
MatongauMM>k Lake, 0, 307. 
Maturing, no need of baste towaida, 

2,602. 
Maxims. 8f Apliorisms. 

Maxims of Bute," Sir Walter 

Raleigh's, t. 140. 
Maynard's, 7, 316. 
Mayweed. 6, 230. 
Meadow-lien, 0, 166. 
Meadow-Urks, 9, 402. 
Meadow-mouse, lU tracks on snow, 

8.30,314,310. . . 

Meadow RlTor, Mnsketaqnid or, 

lui^ 0, 100. 179. 251 ; ••^ 

262, 306 ; dull straw^wlor, 7, 340 ; 

8. 300. 
Meadow-sweet, 6, 100, 106, 046, 

3G5;7.447. 
Meadow-walk, 8, 372. 
Mean, the gokieiH 6, 349. 
Meander, 7, 117. 
Meanness, 6, 331 ;«, 302. 
Measures, 0, 100. 
Medeola,e.l4.43. 
MedeoU berries, 7, 26. 
Medfleld (Msss.), 0, 30. 
Hedichial recipes of last 

foolisli.8,400. 
Meeting between Mn, 0, 410. 
Mel-dews, 6. 70. 
Melilot, 0, 3C5. ^^ 

Melilotus leucantba, 6, 3G6. 
Melody. 7, 296. 
Melon, buying a, 1, 414. 
Melvin, 7, 376, 380, 424. 
MelTiu's Presonri*, 7, 9* 

Men, 0,* 2^ ; tlielr Indifference to 
nature. 0, 110; a company of, 
uncongenial to T.. 136, lUO ; their 
oonsideraUon for their relation to 
mankind, 183 ; assistance to, 213 : 
aboriginal, 228; ardiiousiiess of 
meeting, 237; their opinion of 
CkMl. 202; barrier of a relnUon 
before, 28i ; alto, 160. 8t€ Man. 

••Men are by birth equal ia this, 
tliat given,^' verse, 1, 380. 

** Men dig and dire but cannot my 
wealth spend,** verse, 1, 402. 

Menagerie, a, 0, 238. 
6, 1. 



Meudus, quoted, 1, 347 ; 2, 34 
Menhaden, achoola of, 4, 142. 
•IUtlto«M,i,17. 
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Menu, the Uwi of, 1, 102-200. 
Merg^ier. 6, 328. See Ooosaader 

and BheldrAke. 
Margiia luerganaer, 0, 328. ^e« 

Ooosinder ami Shel Irike. 
Merrick's pasture, 0, 208 ; 7, 31. 36, 

Mi^rrliniclc ^X, H,li li !?*!J, 282, 

311.4^7, 41;?, 440. 
M«irriaii:Lc^le Kimr, 1, 4^ % 24, 77, 

70, l&\ 101 ; onp^ln jui J r^iirAo of 

tlifl, U)0-li4j 14J>, 152, liiT, 211, 

21 'J, 217, 2-:0, 221, 234, 248, 2M, 

2J"i» 'iXJi the Oiiottear qiiPtM, 

STri'pj '2iki, -Xi, 27 LT, 2.^0, 2,Si. '^'^, 

31 J, 322, 31\ 327, 3J4, 337, 3^ 

30a, 42T, 43d ; trailvt^C on tlie, 4<.0 ; 

473, 4(^ : 6, •2A\ \ 7. UT ; S» I'il. 
Mkej *l«tt*<l by» on Hoj-ifcr'k Mouit- 

iwh 1, ^^4 ; trpickii, 8, ISZ 
Mh^U*»^ au LuiD^riiig, quoifttl, 0^ 

67. 
Michaux, Andrd, quoted, 0, 209. 
Micbaiix, Francois AndrA, quoted, 

0, 271, 320, 370. 
MMdlesex (Mass.). 1, 77, 100, 280, 

47C. 
iii^ldku;! Cattia Show, 3. 64. 
MiJiuifilitf «K|VloriiiK ttic^. 9, 397. 
UiRr-Ltiod, luWrLor, £, 106; 7,270. 
Uigi^tory birds, 7, ICrS; instiaot 

lelt by T., g. 247. 
Mi kail! ;H tho vlhubiog, 1, 06. 
MtWoii^, e, 7fl, 174, 
M.i«.,C.,7»'232- 
Miltu, AUnlil, 6, 243, 2il8; t, 12T; 

7. 300, 437 I 8. 1'2^, ^fOO. 
Miles, Mn., S, L^> 
Miles iwftn^ii, €ti'£^i 7, 29^ 376. 
Milford (Sifl.), 3, 7. 
MiikLM^^eU, «, 2TTi 7, 143} soeds, 

0.403. 
Milky Way? Is not oar planet ia 

the, a, 208. 
Mm, cobweb drapery of, 7, 1S7,381« 
Mill Brook, a. 6. 103. 
Mill-dam, •. 66. 
Miller, Hugh, 7. 33. 
Miiler. a crabbed. 0, 86. 
MilliiMNsket Lake. 0, 34. 48, 88. 022, 

323. 
Miilinoeket'RIvor, 0,34, 80, 87, 104, 

106, IOC 276. 
Milne, Alexander, quoted, •, 230, 

237. 
Milton, loftiness of, compared with 

R'Uelgh*s characteristics, t, 146; 

Orseks iMd nogoalwoe Uko, 370. 
Mimncrmus, 0, 1* 
lUa,7,380w 



Minding my business, tUl IneligiUo 
as townK>fflcer, 2. 31. 

Mhienra. Momus obieots to house of, 
2.65. 

Miugan setUementa, the, . in Z«abra- 
dor. 9, 114. 

Ministerial lot, 7, 292. 

Ministerial Swamp. 6, 127, 200; 7. 
19. 136. 304, 322 ; 8. 131. 

Ministers, on Mondsy morning, 1, 
163; with, on Ktaadn, 3, 266; 
salaries of country, 4, 62 ; soino 
oldCapeGod,65-C4;7,281. Sat 
Clorgy and Preachers. 

Mink, 6, 87, 123. 234; 7, 306, 373, 
401. 

Minnows, 6, 127, 267. • 

Miiiot*s Ledge, the Ughtoa, 4, 318, 
319. 

Mlnott, 0, 32, 05, 104; 7,66.67; an 
Ideal farmer, 01 ; a pleasing flguro 
in nature, !£23; adorns wh:Uerer 
part of nature lie touches, 220, 
2S0, 266 ; his house. 334 ; 366, 380; 
wood-lot, 417 ; on the habit of a 
fox. 0, 104; a deer soea eighty 
years ago. 220 ; the oold Friday, 
220 ; his ear for note of a migra- 
tory bird. 270; shooting of aa 
otter seen by. 338. 

Miiiott, C, 7. 370. 

Minott, Deaoon Oeorge, 7, 0091 

Mlnott. Thomaa, 7, 370. 

Minott's meadow, 8, 103. 

Minstrelsy, heroee of, 8, 37. 

Mint, 7, 148. 

MtrCamar Uddta Mast, quoted, 1, 
157. 

Mirabeau, on highway robbery, 
quoted, 2, 407. 

Miraculous, tlie, 8. 76. 

Mirsges, ia sand and sea, 4^ 220- 
231 ; eonstancy of, 8, 360. 

Mission, Terse, 10. 3G4. 

Missions, American Board of OoM- 
missioners of Foreign, 10, 209. 

Mississippi, discoTory of the, 8, 
111, 112; extent of tho, 110; a 
panorama of the, 274. 

Missouri Compromise, 10. 196. 

Mist, glaucous effect of. 8, 7. 38 ; on 
the rirer. 133, 148, IMt latonl 
light in the, 8, 73: o/m. 137. 

Misunderstanding, honest, 6, 72. 

Mitchella repens (partridge-berry), 

^0, 200, 216, 319 ; 7, 279, 811. 

Mocking-bird, 0, 137 ; wiU the tele- 
gr%pk harp affeet kia aoagf 8, 

Model fana, a, 9, 300. 
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■Ion about, 2, M. 

•• Modem Pftiiiten»** 7, 76^ 

ModertT, 6, 109. 

Mobawk Ripa, the, S. 40a 

Mohawk tradiUoMs, 3, 183. 

Moiflturt In Cape Cod air, 4, 198. 

Molaaaea,MoU7,a,21i. 

Mole, S, Si atar-noaed, 6, M. 

Molea, a burrow made under jronng 
finea bytt, 47; no iDdlgonoua 
animal bigger tliaa a, «i Van- 
tucket, 48. 

Molunkua(Me.),S, 14,18. 

Moment, iu apur ahould be obejad, 

Momna, obJeetloM 

houae by, 2, 66. 
Monadnock Monntain, 1, 216} •, 

16, 176, 247, 262; T, «; »• 4, 

176, 178, 180. 
MoiDAT, 1, 151-232. 
Mooej, lending, 5, 87 : commea 

idea of, 315; neceaaity to set, 

•, 343; Baking, the OfU of, 10, 

S7-2C0. 
Monhegan lalaad, 3, 114. 
MooaoS (Me,), 8, 117, 118, 107. 
Montaigne, Ua farm 9i writing, 8, 

206. 
Montcalm, Wolfe and, momuMnt 

to, 0, 90, 91. 
Montmoreud Count/, ^ 78, 77; 

the habltanU of, 79-84. 
Mootmonaei, FalU of, 2, 36, 46- 

48. 
Montraal (Que.), 2. 10. 13; 
, 17-10 ; the mixed p 



aeribed, I 



popn- 



laUoB of, 21 1 from Quebeo to, 
120 ; and ito aurroundlnga, beau- 
tiful view of, 123; the name of, 
122. 

Monumenta, graveyarda and, 1, 220 ; 
deacondanU more dead than, 334 ; 
good aenee worth iMre than, 2, 
92,08l 

7, 209; relation between 
• and, 8, 9; one the 
eritio of another, 83; irritable, 
83. 

Moon. 2, 08; and the clonda,233, 
. 280; riae of, 280; reflected In 
water, 117, 190. 131, 333, 863 ; 7. 
76,200. 

Moon, The, verae, 10. 362. 

Moonttght, walk hy% 2| 78 ; a aand- 
bank by, 8, 96, 118$ woodknd 
pathaby, 97; water by, 117, 120 ; 
ago of the werld'a hiatory, the. 



U8| bean^ of, wheia beel aean, gang. 



133 { wTlKnjr by, 176 \ eotv^itid 
to cTVkui, ITl % conirluubUfMi by, 
177 i cninwwiiy hy, i£H \ d^w:irip 
tjdiu of vmlkii, :^ ; mid iiUitiLiirht, 
3^; ahAdofT* vt trtoii by, ^\\ 
j^fmplicity of, 7^ 3 ; on Uin Hver, 
7ij ; r?JlfTt«d rmm fr^nt CTjrabiU, 
SiOC i 8, l^tS3, 215, 320, 322 ; nadiug 
b>v 2, n^i 433t ^4; iallu«acA 

JlcK^NUOiiT, KinBT AMOt 2, 307-4O9. 

MtKniJiliiaie, 8i ^i-i'"''- 
Xloore. TlkOii^rki^, 0, 122. 

Udom, aiifn of, 3* C7, 1^ 131 ; c^r* 
ctMie of *, Uf2; tilplit «]i|M!ditii» 
In v&in liiiiit of *, 134-ia» ; thoot- 
Ldi^ at aiul wDumlliig at HS-lfil ; 
fttNQd, meaiHireil, iixtd skiiitind, 

\iji7 \ Iiiiilaii tmdJttDn df 
evolutioEi uU U^m thn wJiiae, 
^'O; BltooUikg and idcinnlfiE? v on 
<k>rorid Laike, 3ti3^-i307 ; 6, 1^ ^ 
7t 1!^ \ diAappearaBCO ol tlw, 8, 

U«>B0RIver«3,233i8,3^ 

Mowi-flieA, a, ^OC*. 

^MoomehoJid Lak^i, 3, &i, S^^ lU. 

l]5i U8^ 119; PteAiEieri »iu| •aJ]- 

bonta Oft. 121 ; VM^, J30, Hip 177, 

mil tfta, ISO \ Indimi iwiuo for, 

ii>i \ I US, 21 ri, uiG, a-/^ i ^utrnt *>r, 

2-^j; V-i7. 23'4 :a«| SEiUi, 2?<l),31^i 
drai^on-flx on, 3li'>; 33«,3Il,40h 
M«oschmo*'k, 1^ JU7. 
HoaBcJmrn TJi'fldi'Wat^rt 3, UIZ 
lIoOHotiom Brrrntn, Uk;, 3, 134, 13^, 

Hoo'e-vFanleiiA, In^uniw of| 3, ^C 
|]r>offl-wo<jd. 3, 7S>; plio^-phorucoal 

Ik j; lit III. 245. 
Mf^rM otPin£Ut la compoftJtIoni, 8, 

llomlity n<!t hrAlthy, 8, 139. 

Moniijifr^ injprpMiniiiii of, I, 63 ; 
WDfk. a manX A, ^; renftwal 
of* 1 40-1 -{2 J work Iil tho ewlf^ 
243: ambroiJji), h, 99; phikfto- 
fthiiinjr 1 1 If IfiT; 'H apTlng, 201* 
'itO; liirt»pn(?*of»3l5,31*i; in hot 
wpAlliert 6, 1<^1 ; >>■■ eti<J^^M« 341 ; 
wnkinir i" llie» 343 ; a winter, 2, 
12i*» lal, 2M, 2i>D i wlutflF. oiTly, 
2, ^«>-203; land »OAp«t«^<yt 423. 
^fe Buoriae, 

Uoniiug-glorjr, 6, 200, 230. 
*Morria«irJoiia,lMadof al 
2,4ft. 
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Mortgagee, their aboadaaoo in Gon* 

oord, 2, 53. 
Morton, 8. O., 2, 233. 
Morton, Thoiuaa, quoted, 2. 1. 
MoM«, 7, 281. 

Mo.iquito«a, 3, 3<H, 388, 367; 2, 39/iGk 
MoiMa, 7, 138, lliO, 227, 231, 27ti, 
2D3, 324, 303 ; oil a niiaty day, t, 
76; beauty III, 231. 
Moth, oecropia, 8, 15 
Motli, emperor, 6, 5 ; 2. 5L 
Moth, luna, 8, 257. 
Moth, aphyiix, 2, 65. 
Motha, aeeking neighborhoad 9i 

water, 2, 410. 
Motion, 7, 43U. 
Motiona in Naturo the eirettlaUona 

of God, 2, 52. 
Mount Adaina, 2, 288. 
Mount Ararat ia PrortaoetowB, C 

220. 
Mount Choeorua, 2, 286, 287. 
MountHoHy(Vt.)«2.G. 
Mount Lafayette, 2, 307, 311. 
Mount Miaery, 6, 2}M, 321 ; 2j 146. 
M'luut Moiuuluock, 2, 10, Hu, 247, 

252 ; 7, 25. See Mou%duock. 
Mount Royal (Montreal), 2, 13. 
Mount Tabor, 6, 288. 
Mount Wachnaelt, 2, 11, 90 ; 7, 131, 

354,359. 
Mount Waahii 

GO; owneral ^ 
Mount WaUtic, 2, 247. 
MounUlnHMh, 2» 110 ; 6, 18, 299 ; 7, 

10, 181. 
Mountain-tope, 2, 80. 
MouuUiiia, 6, 2*, 311; dlatant, 7, 
25, 130, 143, 214, 203 ; riewa from, 
130; in a dream, 176; towerina 
above the rain, 301 ; oolor of, 2, 
14 ; outline of, 40 ; the uae of, 2, 
181, 182; and uUio, influeuoe of 
the, 185, 18G. 
Monrt*a RelaUoa, quoted, ^42, 111, 

303. • 
Mouae In T.*a hoiiae, 2, 851 ; tlio 
wild. 433 ; neata, 6, 74, 130, 142 ; 
7, 270, 207, 386; deet^ 808; 2, 
162 ; iU traok ia anow, 183 ; affo, 
310, 419. 
Mouae-ear, the, 2, 431. 
Mouae-ear cliickweed (oeraatlnm), 

7, 283, 318. 
MuU-lieu, 6, 165. 
Mud Pond, 2, 288, 289, 294, 206, 297, 

301-303. 
Mullein, 5. 206; 2, 186, 201, 271, 

360; 7,279. 
Moaroe, >., * Oa., 7, 188, 882. 



tut Waahington, 2, 888, 289; 2, 
I ; ownerahQ) of ita top, UO. 



Murrii Brook, 0, 70, 77, K>. 

Huji Icrucoputi(/Lr¥idal^iuiuoiuli)|£, 
13); 7. 2iC. 

MiihiCi tJid itiR[g«btkni. off I^ 727* 
230 { LiMoiy of, &, ^\ of y^e 
blreaina^ l'«L4 £ ff^r ll«< v|irti»oiia, 2, 
43 ; from a quart pot, 70 ; to be 
l.i«itett«d to rif li||ifiiuly, lOH ; arll- 
fidsd, 131.% 153^ 170, ^<WJ ; of the 
e>>w-lMlJ, 'iV*\ itliould Hwnki-ii rw- 
fli-ctlmti. 23'i ; vocaI^ e i»Attira.l t^X' 
|m>hivioii, ,£ia; God'a toLcdi 2r>i ; 
of liffi, 2<S0 ; of Uv» «p^i«i-c#, 314 ; 
7. 35, 34; ^ ul dlitaiit aound«, U7, 
3i!^t a IjAiict ol, H9 3 a luxury^ 
l:i!0| reVDlutloiiaryi 1^; a atrlr* 
ini; to e](t«reM cliarn^^tar^ 2ryj; 
liL^ipinjr tlio flow of tliouftUtir 21111 ; 
pufti in pro-portion to ita diAtaiii r-o, 
'6^^ ; 0, 41 ; eiqiianunity of, I3n ; 
tint rftfiivriiit^r, 140 \ power off IT'/, 
IHIi 335; of thfi ttilc^K'^pU hire, 
if^l'i ; the crystal I i£At ion of BOuntl, 
310 i ft]!kiure', 341}; ^n whid and 
rain, 3^; not lit£«riiiitlOMl, ^^VJ; 
*^io«trn|t1i« to> 413. Sen Eartl^ 

* llntAtxai land," 7, 4, 

Mmk^tiqidd, Gnui^grounJ, Tnairi^, 
or Cont^nrd RkoT, tlw, 1 3, 9; 7, 
117, 174, \^; 2, Gi, m{ trwfu 
VJ^J ; lnnit«r cAoiiot ha aparea 
from im ikHfsdctMra, '^ \ B, 14L 

MiiKki»Uci>olc, 8, 3^^i. 

UoAk''nitHOiitijU|H.ii]t)tPo]n«iy of, 2, 
L^;'i; in Go^jiH Fon.1, 4.*i) ; S, H, 
m, OTu ]|^, 113,102,33.1; iiAtUk, 
7t% 035, 2ipH; hoiiBi^*, a L 3, 23*5 
ten»t, •M'i&\ 2, 3irV; lioumv ol, 7, 
77. 79. 111. 115, 1 \^, -MJ*. 23+, 2-21, 
*i:*a, !M3. IV*, 21V;. 372, aT« i diet 

cf, 7^, 2.VK avi, 37 1-37^, 4rja , pij- 

kriufl 0^ »74; 8^ 33 ; awitnnvtni:i 35; 

eoiui^IfiLOLi* ill winter, *jT ! ckm- 

BhQl]« 1(1 ft by, TM \ \im\vA of, Dni % 

3<>t;, 374 ^ hcsroJAin, 34t \ att^^ 132, 

2Uu,2^\2-JP; 2, Hl*H4. 
Mnfriiiaahf cAlLlng n^ S, *^2 i traelE 

^>f tho, 9, 431. Se§ Hiimk-ntM. 
Moaul, B, KiO. 
Uuiiicl, fr«4li*wiit«r (freali - wst«r 

flam), 7, 7», \6r43L 
*' My bookh I 'd faJn amt off, t «ui- 

jiot nvi,*' ir^rt*. 1, SJTf, 
** Aly life Iim bopii tho [m»(^iii 1 would 

hAva writ," i^or**, 1, iHQ. 
*' &!/ liftf la like a atroU upott th« 

tMsach/* Torae, 1, 317. 
" My l0v« Bi,iiil he u Irao,'* T«n«, 
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Mronntli laxm 0, VM. 
U'i«*!lU 8« 3)is 3E«« 'X^. ^^!- 

Q]«uiiugi pul iala eklf tf 41 » a^M* 
30(k 

I7kt#, (», n. 

KngoK FiPitJ, e, 447. 

|ra<iii«4p cf t>ta<c«*i lk>iJi|i;inj? fcf Rug- 

tti. 0, 24; flf |>]4(^%]^i^iirh. 7U, 
3;S5, 330. 

Kutiavturk, t. in, 4^, II, 15a, 170, 
1!)0 , 7, 3, J 74, It's. 

llA..him ^N. H.)* 1, tfift, no, 111, 
144, IM, 1M, 190, 211, 2Vli 215, 
V2^ ; cnirki In ^i^iiJi^t nt, B, 12. 

Huliu4 aivcf, IU«, 1^403, 4^1 7» 
449; fl, no, iftTi. 

ll*»l4TiH«(N. HO. lr3lS*221 

Kitkook Brook, 1, 2^-2. 

KntufaJ Kit^orj^t ^riciKN! drtet nnt 
gu L*y<Mul tJifl »h4<U til, 8t lOa 
r&^illiif; biv*k*of, I'll, 1:0, 

IfAtrkAi* ITiitiDiv or UAAiioitr- 

Kmtural Uf*, t!ie, I, EXKl. 

Kmturol nbj.if'tli pNltoiild bfl€»| to 

FMun't Adcin^ril, 1, 23 ; La,v» ef, for 
tna]i,42« ltidiner^ric« of, t45; pro> 

tuf-M, mi; tamfi hud wild, 417; 
tnd Art, 411> ; rDiii|iDiii.nii lipr fiwm 
jkuturon, 40(tt ; Adjiftii to mil? 
wealraf-wi u to our *trvDrt1>, 2, 
2W 3 a yb«rtjr tn, *JCH2 ; no nirlnu- 
vhf\j taj Kinitidn En tlifl midiii of, 
2U5-'20T; Iho ni«^idife« of, 2Ut; 
known oiily u * robber Vjy tlid 
IjLriuer, 26hs men wlio bec^&ine & 
|wrt «f, 328; que-iUoiu Aiid ftti- 
nrers of( **» : *w' knowlrdjie of 
tlia Uwi of, 445 ; 1ir1i>di»ff lay tha 
](«€] of, 4b7 ; prmcipln of oprrsi- 
tlfi'lli ofi 47G i t»4li*a l*i^d of, A^ ; 
the <4it1j u mAdo by, 8, 1il^ ■ n^- 
HftVB y«uiif, U^; tit« roarMi iiko 
of,'t<^is«nd milt, frpfprriJCB "*dp 

Ji4«jiiif; powpr of, J29 ; origliii^iliity 
«f, 13«li (wr tMelbOil< luukt L« 
■tfldle^l, IfiG ; T{>k« of, 170 ^ pHcfll- 



not rigid. 2G5 ; glorified 1^ inen« 
M2; bcbeld oolv by th« virtuonr, 6, 
43 ; 4C, 47 ; no exolts in. 09 ; lo7 ; 
MM in, 110 ; moderate and deliber- 
Ate, 132 ; % c«r«ful gardener, 143 ; 
porcepUon of, due to phyaical and 
noral condition, 108 ; longing for 
wild, 21'i ; niiut beauooiated iiith 
hmiiiut alfectloua, 2C7 ; 280 ; pbanea 
of, 7» 11 ; the oiily panacea, 13; 
ber MipnlenMs and cleanlineaa, 74 ; 
Ruakin*a deacriptiona of, 76; a 
pmaioner of, 134 ; Ruakiu*i rela- 
Vmu lo, 1F0; changes effected by 
nmu ki, 'JA ; alwaya novel otit- 
door«, 'il2 ; awift to repair damage 
donf! by Tiian, 212 ; arenea exhib- 
\%ti\ by, '^\ ; a home in, 258, 454 ; 
gTAdntkin and harmony in, 2fiC ; 
gEQial to man, 316; winter colore 
of, '^ i rf mfldeuce and snoceaa of, 
4irj; HTfnIty and ImmorUlity 
of, 4:^ : preaches practical truth, 
404j : iba tindy of, 439 ; ailjustment 
or, 0, G ; €Terlooka mau*anrofan- 
iiy, 18} fwll of reaonrcea, 71 i re- 
wnrds i>f, 72; T.*a lore for, lOG, 
ir/t; tuo^ men IndilTrrent to, 
110; the moderate nymph, 137; 
avenging power in, 147; nian*a 
reUtion to, 23C ; exclamations not 
made by. 267; made to repeal 
herself, 909 ; demeanor of, 317 ; 
fff#o, 16, 105, 128, 231 ; health to 
be found bi, 9, 120 ; man*a work 
tlie moat natural contpared with 
that of, 146; the hand of, upon 
her children, 153 ; different meth- 
ods of work, 154 ; the dvUised 
look of, 172 ; the winter purity of, 
204; n horiu* Heeus In, 218, 210; 
nicii*a rrlntton to, 200; flading 
Gkh] In, '13^. 

**KACiir« doUi Itare her dawn tnek 
«Uy," Tursci I, 376. 

**KRtiir« luu giTon berns^** rerse, 
1, 3iXI, 

Naniuburg Lb tu^-rsiffom, $, 87. 6e4 

ITaiiwt Hurbttr, in Orleans, ^94^14. 

Xau9«t UiiLit^, 4,46. 

KauUiGi], 6, mi; pheMaaU mi, 8, 

20. 
Kawahawtnek, 7, 3. 174, 198; 8, 

128,430. ^f<!Lee^sHIIL 
Nawihantuek Hill, 9, 381. 
Kebradu BIU, the, 10, lOOi 
Neceaaarleaollife,a,21. 
Jieoeaaity. n reemlag !«!#, commenlf 

Mlledii^lL 
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IV0£TO SlaTery, 2, 14. 

ICcij^hborbood, STolJiiiig a bad, ras^ 
HelvAi, 2. 0^- 

Kekgbbnri, lark of sympathy wilh, 
7, 100; T.-a country nH^hbon, 
379 ; emtraVAiruicfl of, 8. ^ ; »i*9t 
154» Sfe Af^jUAintanruji. AsKKst' 
atet, CoknpAnlonA, Fdmait, 

Keptuui, Lou la, 3, 10, 1C4 : a call 
on Goyonior, ID^J | tlia olJ dilef, 
214. 

Karlutnilrflpcbtirook Mountain, 8, 
308, S22, ;itil, 370, 371, 374. 

Kc*,uA (twamp ]ooi«ttrlfe), S, IIX 

KoMtA, fiAb««% 1, 30. 

Ifeva marabof, none At Waldea 

Kew EfrU^rd (&[as«.), 8, 2Z7| 247, 

?4^J;7 407; 8, 28. 
Kew clotltcift, bcwAre of all enter- 

Htiw Knj^Lmd Uffl. ths Ateadlan 
tknient in, l,3i^; Wattfenaf aiui 
for pi90]>1ft of, 8, ) liardflJiiria 
etiduroil tbut nteu umy dki in, 2^; 
weilth (lanwa r«!:a[tect in, 38 ; 
mesa I[fti llred by inhnbitiuitA of, 
152 ; can liiro all tho wine mon of 
lbs worUi to tea^li her, 173 ; bntu- 
ral aporU of, S'^^ ; Eiim, 400; 
N^bt'i Zntorialnnieiit, a, 417 : 7, 
¥n i winter fttiuActK in, 433 ', life, 

%Zi[ni4o, 105, 1 as* 

**Now Kiieland'm Ffoepoct " [WJIr 
llafli Wood], 8, HO. 

New lUiuik^blrft, 1, IDti: fortius An> 
elnodoji, I«aY»ug, 189; ia9in, a, 
2(l2 : Uiiff, ^TQMitifi tlie, 4GC ; 8, 
17-27, 2a5^13 ; bluobairi^^ |q, 8, 
71 : decinion of coun^, Hti. 

Now HoU.-viutcr. nAkfHd when Kdro- 
ptfian ildv^ftm in clotlivft, 2, 22. 

Koir LiT«>rpao]i Cove, &, 2G* 

li«w Nethorland, SncriUry of Pn)T- 
ioea, <iiiot«Hl, 3, G3. 

Haw Tett4m«ht, th«, 1, B<MO, 377 ; 
pnoticalupu of, 1 S2 ; no prvci^pl 
r^ardltiic friQiir]«i»ip to aulit X, 
8, I ; apprc^prLaiion of the, 297. 

Kqw tbJagi to be ieoa nou liorae, 0, 
250. 

Jfewbury (Maas.), 1. lOS. 

Kewbupytion Plft*s,), 1. 1<WJ, UL 

Kowfound Lnko,lr 108, UK 

Nawa, gottiug the, from, ocean 
Kteamfift, 1, 314 ; " Whit^i tlie,'' 
8t 147: futJLItyof the, 148 ; tiU 
rlBl, G, 79, 310 1 «f th« wiwsterm, 
8,6o,6& 



Kew^fpapcTs, nioiilEaf, on Hooeaek 
MouuUbi, 1, v:4t; B, 810; inffu- 
rstc^ and a^nrility of Boaton, 10, 
1^-1^0; and John Drown, tiie, 
20G, 207 ; erils of readioc the, 374- 

^i^ketow (Me.), 8, 7, 22,388, 823, 

a^J3, 3i4, SUT. 

mp^e, Jowpb Ki^phore, qnoted. 

8,232. 
Niiilit, thouf^kU in tba, 1, 436; 
w.tllEli»g thu wooJq by, 8, 206* 
2C>J!i; hi the woodt, a, 8, 01-53; 
thouiihU by a atreaia at, 159; 
nouudft iu tite wooJa at, 30C, 807 ; 
ft baniitirul Aumiiic'r, €, M ; woods 
nlmOHt dDttiliiUof liibabitAnts at, 
f>i i oi}T ApirituAl Hide wore die* 
lifict ae, H; phyiticia vigor at, 
fi^ ; walking by, Si^, 142 ; a warm, 
2tt; a cool Aumninr, 232; sixA 
And fikLiiiue «^r objacts At, 234; 
di>*crlptioiu of walks At, 239; 
diviue tm^^BAiont rr^elyed At, 
340 ; 7, 00; a warm October, 86, 
15^; ft, ^; iky at, 216; silenoe 
of, ^17 ; tho nn^ot^on of day, 218 ;* 
oil WachtiMit, % 179; the senses 
in UvB, 403; out of doors, 458, 
ASA. Sfc r^reoing, MooOlgfat, 
Siinsot, TvlllfFht, 

XlOHT AltE> MooKUAHTi 0, S97-408i 

Ni^btUU, 1,47-61, Ua 
N>^lit>bi^wk, S, U G, ^,24,47.61, 

^^, 05, 120, 133, 1G£, 203, 215; 

egRA of, G, (k$, ] r5 ; young of, 16Sw 

Ki^ht^fthailQ, 7t 47. £r«« 8olm«B 

Dulcmniara, 
Nij;h tabula Pond, 6, 33(K 
Nij*ht warbler, 8, 335 ; 8, 91^ 189^ 

Kilomotorp Sf« Re^yometer* 
KintvArra Comer, 1, t; WkMt 

[V>Dd In, 3, 2^. 
Kii'a mate, atory of, ^ I 
»Ko Admlttaore,*' i 

onT.V (raio, 3, 20. 
*< K^i ^enpmtij actLoa i»B dtlsji** 

VflfBT, 10, i^'i*. 
Nobftcol, S, 3*^, 3^7. 
finhBcat Hill, 8, 372. 374, 
NMlU(M^mnck. Bi^nd FoDrf ST, 8, H 
Ni'iri'tsroJucortT 7^ i^. 
Tiiortfi Adnma (Mms.). 1, 186. 
Korth. Ainehcji, dlisf^ove^ ^^iTt 8^ 
" Sort) I Am^rit-m Rerinw,** Tt 401 
North Br«kaeb, 8, 836. 
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ITorU* aivi^r (j^*,Abet). I, 4; «. 14, 
Mi» 37* Zi^y. 5M, IHj. VX^ ■.'^(l, 311. 

ITortlMfm UifUu, a, 4ii^. 
»«nainbeta,4, l'S»; 9. 111. 

"Not aneoBMrned WackuMtt imh 
bin beMl,'*T6nie, 9,176^ 

Votr* Dune (ItaitTMa), •, 13; a 
▼Uit to, 14-17. 

Jlotra Dmm dM AagM, SMfotorj of , 
•• 119* 

VorePreadliif , I, IfiBi 

Kovelty, 7. IfS^ 

Voreinbcr, S, 276 ; eolor of« 7r tIK ; 
eotora of IotmU ia, 1^ ; im ; 
•renlaiCt IM ; • iic<v»Hy, lOG ; 
■prinff tbovfthU in, 2;:t3 ; 27(1 ; iU- 
ynxj UfTlita of, 290, 30T. ail ; kwl- 
•ea|»of, 295} Mend b» tJte nine 
inuMt, 297; weather, El>cprloii«, 
314; the hardeet kind of, n^\ 
walkinc In, 828; te V«tr EnKL-imrJi 
402; joitnial of, 18S-0a: i^'^.^^ 
mxj to ripen the walnut, S* ^^^ 

"«5ow cillery >• PJ natal hour,** 
▼erne, 1^ 236L 

**yow we are partners ia eneh legal 
trade,** veree, 6. 274. 

Vnphar latea ror. jfelmhw, 6, S73, 
274. 

Vuree-plaatt, 6b 236w 

Knt MMdow, 6, 37, 178; 7, 400; % 
295,348. 

Knt Mradew Brook, S, 101, 330, 
303,335; 3,243,290. 

Kathateh, 8, 2, 0, 310; wMta. 
hraarted, 31, 70 ; 7,280,335,300, 
388,435; t, 121, 300 {9, 134. 

Note, 9, 213 ; ftoond, 7« 40. 

Kttttall, ThOBBM. iT t, 115, 307; 
oaotoi, 9^ 138, 137, 138; not*, 

Nntttof te Lloeohi woode, 9, 37a 

Vnttingr. Bam, an oM tenter, 9, 

4S; 9,10r 
yntUng*ePkNid,9,328. 
ITpnpluea odnrata ( whito water VXfU 

8L 77, 81, 108, 134, 151, 158, XW, 

O^TuiMk itenih, 4, 38, 84, 68, 100^ 

ay^i k te t p »8te ,i>38,ww 



OiV. rf ^. e, S2, r.3» nfl, 74, 308 ; 7, 

IN, 14^, iliU?(^2, 3c>4,S81. 
Oftk. KJirkt. e, r>r^ ; 7, 114, 384 ; 341- 

0»K -lirub. 7. n, (^, 102, 308, 300, 
31-1, 327, 34£, 301 ; prabe of, 3(;7- 
3G9, 445 ; 369, SVi, 445, 466, 457. 

Omk, li^adip »Lii«, 9, 65, 242, 318; 

7«i3a. 

Oiik, «hlt^, 6, 2, ^% 5,% 74, 114, 217; 

7. 1 14, r^ 148, 34li, 304, 384 ; 9, 

Onk H4U bftud'biU umI eany, 8. 08, 
lOL 

Oak-leare^ 9, 23, 80 ; raitto of, 103, 
321 ; aiiow on, lOG. 

Oak lot, 8, 102, 130, 

Oak Mfii^lowK, 0, 89, 

Oak wor^ss, lo>i. 117. 

Uak», e, T», 1(1;^}, 101 ; «f nirrthera 
K«w Haiiip«]iVrp, 3fM ; 7, 37 ; aa* 
til mvi €xHot oi 1^4 ri oiii >i|H^rk« », 1 14 ; 
ih^'letott If Av» or, 12-J; Ult, IGO, 
204, 'i3<;, 2OT, 308, aifi* "ilia. 345. 
313 s colonof KitUrTi^flf IcikTM of 
▼•rlotjaaiirci^-i^ 364 : .Ijn, 43<S,4C0; 

8, G i icfl cofttcd, S7. iv;. Oft i eul- 
tinK at, ] 10 ; i\wh flJiadow jit night, 
21t» ; aUn, 112, 21S» '^ftJ* ^202, 300 ; 
anil pUitt In KlMsniAtlDii, 9,227, 
229, 231. 

Oar, 7, 147. 

Obeenratkm, ezeeeiiTa, 8. 214, 275. 

Obeerratory on Hooeack Mountain, 
the, 1, 2U. 

Obeenreri, tmeet aooooal frooi flnt, 
8,200. 

Obetacles, 7, 160. 

Oeean, calm, rough and fmltfoL 4, 
148-152 ; beachea aoroee the, 213, 
214; 9, 11; freeatef of the, 9, 
426* 

October, the belt eeaeon for Tleltlng 
Cane Cod, 4, 330 ; the month of 
autumnal Unta, 7, 143 ; a memo- 
rial of, 312 ; journal of, 49-188. 

••OdotoDejeoUon,**9,a 

Odor, 9^ 190. S49 Fragraneo cmf 
Scent. 

Ottdalt [oz-1, debarred from lor* 
m«r ponuiM, 9, 107. 

** Oft, as I turn me oa aj pillow 
o*er,** verae, 1, 474. 

Oidlbj, Amorioaof ICro, VMtod, 9, 

OtemoB Hoontatea. 9, 401. 
OkuBon Rlrer, the, and Indka 
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Old Fort Hm, 3, 203. 
OM Uiuo Kihi, i, «y. 

^9, JJi*'^'^'*' ****"• ^"»» ^•^t 

Old'Mortality, 9, 21. 

Oldoiilaiidia ctcrulea, 9, 203. 

OWtown (lie.), 8, 3, 4, «, 0. 107, 174. 
1»N isi, IW, il)?, ao, 204,'2I* 
237, 249, 252, 274, 2wi; 322, 337. 

JJg;^.«w,803,att;^or,4w; 

OIciiiiuoii, thn, 3. 7. 

Olire oil, 7, 338/ 

Olyiiipus, the ontdde of the earth 

everywhere, a, 13L 
Otnnipreeence, verM, 10. 363. 
0«A8llverC.ip.re;ie,Lm 

On HU Lyra, vene, 1.208. 
Ou Lore, verw, 1, 3U(fl. 

*'Ott PonkawtasMt, eince, wo took 
ourway,"Ter«e,l.J(r ^^ 
On Women, veriie, 1, ."WO. 
Oppo«iUou to eociety, 2, 497. 

"wi'f.nusa'm:'-'^'*'"' 

Order of olatoificAtlon, 7, 106. 
Organ-grlndfr» on tlio Capo, 4. 33. i 
Oriental, Occidental aiKClTlS; 
exdudon of the, in Weetom tearn- 

Jlle, the, 319. • 

OrigUiality, 6. 25. 
Orinoco, the riTor, 9, 115. , 

Ortoane,Ideof,9,6],01. 
OnMmwU,^lguiac»aM of aicbitoo- 

Ornithology, 8, 65. 
Orono(Me.),3.111. 
Orono Mills, 3, 65. 
Omlnora, 9, 111. 

9* 1 1 f. ^'**^'*"* ^^'^ rtmrumy 
Oibini, the Rey. Samoel, 4» 81, 82. 
Oder, red, Indian word ibrr8. m 
<>^'5;«.J^a*lC3;impaia:^. 

Oeuiunda, 7, 66. 
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0««lpee Ukoi, 6, 287. 
JJf^P^ Mountain, 8. 286. 

Oitor, 7, 303; tnmke te Iho moi 



Osttruio Fond, 1, 211. 
Out, tu* t^pc4M,^^ 9, ;a. 

tnir Hjidi^qiilniij^rfin^i^ If^ mOM 

lOH-,^' Vtsr^c, 1, :ai. 
OutHjoord, 7, jrjL 
Orcn-bird, 6, tiy, 100, M3,308i aoil 

Ovf.r«*45r, >^nr»plf lUi^ want, 9. 14. 

Owl, Hit.Kfd liTotliiT of tlio cat. 
H*t^jUt,ff 1, a, 411 i 7, 405, 437^ 
B, *^l; liof'ft Uark {aiti[iftred with 
Tt?"!;"'^}! call of*,,, 131, 205, 

Ot»1, i«t, 7, 7, 201 

^«}* S?^*** •• *-?• 227. 370; nert 
of, 2:27 ; young of, 228. 371 : 7 IL 
8U,165-1C0. •**<*»•»**. 7t0. 

J^*W«".7ood. te arinter, 420, 421 1 
^ 5, 31. 341 ; 8, 66, 216, 3«1. ' 

®»«'». «. J32. 200; 7, 3iW; after 

Tu, \?* ^J ""'•^^ •• ^*»« ^ege- 
table than bulla and oowi, JM 
^fl/w, 100, 176,104. ^ *^ 

I Oyttor, 7, 308. 

Pacing wliile moasurinff denCli of 
, •uow,9,W0. "•!«•• 

^, Hof* • ^ i% a, 404, 405| 

Pnjjtulfi, 7, la, 

P^mJi, 7 12S. 

Pain, ttUc it infF^Titbti, & 202. 

Paint, Oft th« hsiivcii,«, g 267. 

PaiLiicil Cup J^ioodow, a. 16w 20. OS 

Pfclay, VV^uiiHfi), en Duty of 8nbmla- 
ftlc^u Ca Qifii Qovc!niuieiit.anotad. 

PWla-liiii,qu<!tm|, 0. 3(n,378. 
PliJnaiiLimrouk UktsH^ llie, 3. 34. 54. 

of. rjL ^ 

Paiilcum Cni>^giii]i, 7 23k 
PaiiiiiM)iitflnfofiT!r,7,:!3, 

P*l^eJ, tlHi jiAiiic, 9, 2W 
I^uiLaioowi itot to ba 
„ te<r«. a, 37. 
Pw»try, 8, 268, 307. 
PMtryDrook,9,378. 
PteiiryMeadow79,381 
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TAMKUum (TO n) Rhaimb, IQ, »- 

OJ, 
p«ndoi, 6, m. 
Paralytics, 6,78. 
Fknuatist, quid MirfMM C9v«nd 

with, 8, ^ 
Parliament, prorineliiit/ of tiM 

Kiiirli>Ii,10b'Al. 
PAnuelia, S, 306. 
Paiuel Kivrr. 4, 156. 
Fkrry, iMr Edward, 6, 294. 
Pancea, undcvovt, •, 184. 
Pkruiip, 6, 337. 
FkrtiaiiiieM, oue*t own dofoeC of 

aiglit, t, 4C. 
Partridge; Uw, a, r/i^M, 42C, 435; 

ft. 2, 31, 73, Wu 1HI. :i-^i; «ltk 

50U1IK, 6, 10% u% mr^^\r^; 
niuiiiing, 119: % A-'J, 231, '.i«J, 
SU, ."188, 409, 4L3, 4-t^ ; 8, ^^ ; ^lu- 
ported toKanUK-krt.ta ; Irnck of, 
^1, 381 ; on ilhC riff r b^iiik, 302, 
871 ; lodgiofp flrvcc^ of, a^i ; ilirir 
of ai "■"* ■" 



80, 192, 301, 310 ; », 4tfl. 
Pttftridse-berVy (MitciwUo repoM), 

7,279,311. 
Pkriridg«^ Europeaa, aolodi froa 

tko iiwwi of, ft, 78. 
Party, an ovonlnfr, 7, 267. 
Pamconaway, 1. 333, 334. 
PaMwdumkeag River, the, S| 7, 8, 

401,403. 
PaMainairatnet Vnlla, ft, 61, 102; 

•• vrarping up," 03. 
Paaaaiuaganet Lake, 8, 00, 61. 
PaMamagamot atreani, ft, GO, 61. 
PuMiniaquod4jr River, the, ft, 4, 

110. 
Part,darkiieatof the,l,8M; ft,60. 
Pantinaca iailva, ft. 337. 
Faiituroa,ft,180,217. 
PMrnt Oae^ oooda MHk by the, ft, 

218,210. 
Pauper, rlrft frMn kalf-irflttod, I, 

23&. 
P^wtnckot Pdto. tbo lock-keopor 

at, 1, 100; Dam, 110; OhuO, 

deepeuliis the, 828. _ 

Ptab(£ly, W. B. O^ ft,888; ft, 181; 

7,70. 
Pea^ of mind, ft, 941. 

PeakcSTkountain, ft, 818. 
POan, 7; 8. «. . ^ ^ -» 
P^r^troe, tlio, flMlUi kgr ThoM» 

Wmc^CiL ^^ 

Peat, awanip tai ptM^ii of booom- 



PMtwoot, Indian word for, 8,S28< 

ft. 1, 210; with yonnf, 830; ^ 

410. 
Ptelagii, 7, 201. 
F^lhaia(N. H.),l, lin. 
lVUiam*a Pond, 7, Hi ; •• 107f 801, 

320. 
PembiokoCN.H.), 1,164. 
PBiiiigewaawt, the, 1, 100, 107, 110, 

412 ; Daain on the, 324. 
Fanacook, now Concord (V. B.), 

founding of, 1, 399. 
Penance, iwople of Ooiieord doing, 

bi a tliouaaiid way«, 2, 9. 
PcriclK 7, 290, 
Fcikli^iituw, Siuuut^, HMitorjr,f]uoted, 

4» SIW. 
lVi>if lift^k Bi-fwk, 1, TI2, 251, 4«3, 
fijiiiiy royjil. 1, *JT i 7, 300, 35» ; i«- 

tiNiLeJ, ft, ai. 
PehoUticot ciHirity, 3r BD. 
PeiicpbicM 1iidlAiiB> li^iuft In cirttcm 

tenti, 2, 47 ; locinbilHy cif, 3, 3W j 

UM of ixtu^k-TAl ^kina by, 0* H9p 

IiidLMi JAtniKli In (Np, T ; n>, SO, 
2U '/T, a4, 3in 37t 47, 4», 49, IH, 
Ua. U7. 1C«J, HJ, IH, 11 (J. 12S-1127, 
]^^ 13^1 ; 1>o(wiwu UoOMrltftoJ and 
Clkcauueook LAkrB, drucribpd, 
Ul\ 177, ISD : Inrlmu ii>i<iiii»it 
or, 1(KE; 194* 107, 203, 2N, 23t», 
24n ; west bmif li c>^« 2JW} ; 'iiVT, 
25.4, ^VJ, 2SH, 2i?t>. !K*0, I'M, SUi, 
33*E^ :£J7 ; HiMti bmnii ol tli^^ 40G. 

Fercli, tli« CQ1I1I11&II, 1. ^'£ t 9, 151. 

PfrrKCtbii, iirli>.t nf Kouroo wlio 
*LroviT lifter, %f W^a. 

Pi»raiiii, T. a bitie, ft, 1D7. 

FertiiUji, B, 3oJk 

iVrtim Fl»'riL«, Aitini, 1, 4CSh41X 

Penonit B, '.^. ^l> 

Ti^Ttli Amboy (K^ J.), ft, 4(^, 

l'tf*tl.s lii.li.iti, 7, ITa, ^4. 

F*-li rbciro* Hi Up, 6, i'A 317 { ft, 
2*1 7, 2C3) ft, 104; aiii>eariiMM 
or. 4iti, 

Fetrft, tlie Btone, 4, 135> 

Powce* 8, 3.I1!. 

riritfer, Miij^F. IdA, q,POtfd, 9, tSf 
lier ol^MTt^atlon oC Panea i«or^ 
fehip, ft, 1 114. 

Flirnhuiikit <.>ii NQ,ii«liin, ft, 29. 

Fbrbc. S, Ki§, i:;0, 3-^4 L 8, 1^- 

P^illAfiLlirorx, (Tfiifriilly ttH*«iilerBd, 

a, 1U*-1*0 ; tlrp^fliiw* s, ;k.io. 
Pbllir'i War, KJMtf, 8. lid. 
Fiiilutlnat, Um mk of tiio, ft, U4. 
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Phinipa. Wendell, before the Con- 

conl Lyeeum, 10, 7U ; qunlitiea of, 

aa refomier and orator, 77-MO. 
Philoaoplier, wliat lie U and ia not, 

2, 20 ; Tl«iU from a, 415-419 ; Bill 

Wlieelera,ft,18a. 
PhikMAphera, ancient, poor In out- 
ward, ricli in inward riohea, f. 

25 ; foolialH 6, 300. 
*• Pliiloiiophla Botanica," Unnaua*. 

5, lJ0;ft,400. 
PlilloM>plty, Aaiatic, 1, 175 ; lofUneao 

of tlie Oriental, 178 ; 7, 437. 
Pboaphoreaoeut wood, ft, 215-948 x 

7,G3,74. ' • 

Pliyalcian, prieat and, 1, 338. 
PUno, ft, 340 ; effectof tonee of tbo, 

8,239. ^ 

Pickerel, the, 1, 30; Walden, 2, 

439; i 304; 8. 257, 330; 7, 183! 

2< 8 ; b«low Uie ice, 8, 25 ; doKrip- 

tion of a, 50 ; Usax/ateiatut, 212 ; 

o/M, 00, 312 { n motknUoia, 8, 

402. 
Pickerel flelier, 7, 306 ; ft, 220. 221. 
Pickerel wned (pontclerla), 1, 22; 

8, 161, 258, 261, 273, 274, 3181 
Pkstiire, woodcliopper diatinet •• in 
^,n, 8, 291. 

Picture-frame, 7, 191, 204,408. 
Plea,no, inQitebeo,8,108. 
Pif, wild.7,313. 
Pigeon, paaieuf^jr, 7, 30. 
«g;«»J'.1.202;ft,/lC;ft,823;ft, 

Ptffweed, 7, 23 ; attracUvo to winter 

birds, ft, 304, 382. 
Pllrrinus arrival of the, 4, 808^11 ; 

Pilgriuiii, verae, 10, SCO. 
Pilgrim*. Progniaa, tbo bootoonnon, 

1,89. 
Pillnbury, ft, 300. 

ri\n\m. all mun, ft, 421 

rill Ur. tiiiotc^. 1, 32L 

i*lsiupi,^ TuAlULATtojii nou, 10, 

Bm\ fi'lliiuf ». a, i^H; 6, i, 18, 88. 
m, 314* 170. IS U iHTi, IkTi; thefaU 
ot n, ftj r^ti'i ; lcr«ofltfld, 08 ; In 
C^rlHle, 1^7 ; h<^n-h^t«k the friend 
of tlip, 'M^x ^r/*ft. *2,-i0, *iE90, 806: 
fainHy»ii,8, tmr^'JlUJ. 

Pd*, pitcii. 4, V4! 6, !«. 114, 185; 
6, ;*;r, 4'-\ ^n.^0. 70, 142, 303 ; 7. 
f»;\ h7, l^i1\ 13[«, L-j- 2ta, 300,443, 

Plto*, tW, 8, iS32, ^iHt^ 



Pine, wliitrt, 8, IOC; ft, 8, 88, 97, 
181 ; ft, 70, 71, 2311, XU ; 7, 18, 62 
KK), 191, 198, 247, 2ri0, SOU, 312, 
314, 353, 4U1, 450; ft, 10, 44, 94, 
97 ; 8, 403. 

Pino-coiMM, 8, 77 ; a oqnirreFa man- 
a;{einent ot^ '^51, 4'jr) ; lira kindled 
with, 324; etripped by aqiairrala, 

PIni Hill. 8, 29, 272 ; 8. 112; 7. 56, 
no, 212, 214. »iH. 33(>, 354. ' ^ 
Pine needle*, 7, 18, 115* 401, 443, 
4ri0; ice. coated, 8, 30; tbS 
cuange of color, 336. 
Pliie roota, foncea of, 8, 10. 
Pine BtrKun, 3, 148, 105, 207. 
Pine Stream IXnul. Water, 8, 147. 
Pine Stream Rilla, 8, 105, 207. 
Pine-stump, color on a, ft, 330. 
PiiNswarbicr, 6, 303, 335, 310 ; 8. 

427. 
.Pbae wooda, color of, ft, 25; feo- 

coated,32;0fM,3O. 
PInoii, 3, 207 ; 8, 31), 35, 80, 80, 118, 
188, ifb, 221 ; 7, 37. 67, il6, 14<J, 
148 : true uae of, 192 ; 220 ; roar of 
whMl orer, 247 ; 283; in a mist, 
343; 340, 399. 419; a suUMantial 
and memorable faot, 444 ; noUiing 
mora free from bUme In tliU 
world than, 457 ; etmck by light- 
ning, 8. 27 ; Norway, 40 ; seed of, 
47; freidily cut, 07; Ora of, 09; 
anow^covered, 200 ; at night, 218; 
In winter. 290; their shade on 
aiiow, 311 : color of, 80, 107, 330 ; 
«/jo, 40, 40, 88, 08, 201 ; and oak 
in aneceoalon, 8, 227, 229, 231. 
Pink. 8, 4, 43. 
Pink, gram, 8. 347. 
Pink, swamp (white asaloa), ft, 134^ 
150, 210,200; 7, 233, fiftTsMl 
413w 
Pinnacle, Hookaett, 1, 394, 808. 
Pinus resinoea, 8. 32. 
Ilnweed.ft, 127. 
PInxter Spring, ft, 170. 
Pioneer, tlie, old and now, 1, 166 | 
n virtuoiia aonl wltb fortitndo 
greater tlian a, ft, 82. 
Pipes (Squiaetum), ft, 278. 
PIpeisaewa (Chimaplina nmbellats 
nmbelled winfeorgreen), ft, 6» 137, 
314. 
Plwataqua, the, 1, 260. 
Pisrataqnia PallaTI, 40a 
Pia^ataqnU Riror, the, ft, 122; In. 
dian moMinf W, 192, 281, 822, 

Piaootaqaooft^ 1,108,882. 
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rptoiit(tlJc MJd k iiwr),!^ 

61; 7, 39, 275,283. 
ntcblBfE a cauM, 3, 137. 
nau and Ml— t ai n , lUa ^f thi, ^ 

Ptam or Nauacr, Tm, 4* 3A^«L 

FUUum (M. H.), t «>•, 

plftnUiM, a cbaptar caltod, •, 193. 

PUnUin, ratU«Miake, 6, W; •, US* 

Plantain, ribwort, •, 72. 

Planta, tlia noUer rallied fnr thair 
fruit iu air and Ught, jL 27; 
abuiidanea of »tranR«, by Nooao- 
iMad Lake, d, 12fi, 232 ; oUenrod 
OB Uount Klnoo, 241 ; about 
camp on tlie Caucomgomoc, 27G ; 
along tlie Uuibaiookaku^ 2td-28R; 
in cedar •wamp by Cltawberlain 
Lake, 290, *J98 ; on Ea»t Branclh 
3T& ; on Cai o Cod beadn 4, 131 ; 
about UigliUiid Light. ItiU, 2UD; 
about tbe Clay Poonda, 107 : a 
•tudy of, 7, 3W; on Capa Diii- 
Biond, Quebec, t, 33; and anl- 
MaU wbk-b feed on Umm, 407. 

Plate,tberiror,9, 113. 

PUto, 1^ ICV; doAnitioo of a Man, 

PkSbnrg(K.T.),i.3. 

Plsa fon JosM BaowK, A, 10» lt7- 

23G. 
PleaMnt Core, in Cohaaaet, 4, 11^. 
Pleamnt Meadow, adinaci !• Baker 

Fam^8,317; •,313. 
Pleaaurea, cheaisL 113. 
Plicipennoe, 9, 203. 
Pliny, tbo Elder, qnotod,7«S74; % 

300. 
Pk>Ter, the piping of. 4, tt; tko, 

•.138. 
PloCring,8.2fU;7,M3. 
Pkmman, 7, 243. 
Plum Island, 1, 107, 103, 203. 
Plutarch, quoted, 1, 228; kia font 

of writing, •,3U& 
••Ply tbe onral awi^yl twif I** 

rerae , 1, 234. 
Plymouth (Man*.), •, 137. 
Plymouth (X. H.). 1, lia 
Plymouth Phuitation, 7, 401. 
Pocketa, made of flre-bagM. 8. 41« 
Pockwockomua Falla, 3, G^ 101. 
POrkwockomua Lako, a, tiO. 



.Witt, 10, 368-304. 

Boet, roema and the, l,440-4fi3; 
4m497; TialU from a (jm Dia- 
logoe),S.414; tho, Marvet of 
■Sn to Katura,iri31; thp.hU 
aympnthy with nature, 3, 20, Jno : 
Bnlnia*b biotlNr»4l» wn^ from 



homo, 232; growth of tbo, 330; 
anperiority of tiie, 347 ; the, acta 
bU aigha to muaic, 6, 2 ; deoliug 
with facta, 183 ; language of Uie, 
214 ; hia life, 7, 01 ; a lover of tho 
pine, Itri; bU path not a log- 
ger*a, but a wooduiaii**, 204 ; kia 
thongbta, 204 ; bard to transplant, 
8M; degeneraUng faito adeiico 
and proeo, 319 ; bo who geoeratea 
noema, the, 8, 179; eye of tbe. 

Poetic f renty, when aeiaed by the, 
8,310. 

Poetry, tbo nature of, 1, 110-122 ; 
tbo myetlduu of mankind, 433; 
6, 20 ; condensed wisdom ol man* 
kind in, 8. 223; tlio bei.t iiover 
written, 'OA ; ancient Scotch, 7, 
2C1; writing poetry not for 
youtha only. 322; Kngllsh, 349; 
of tbe broaitt, 3G0 ; of Burns, 404 ; 
impossibility of embracing tlie 
completo idea of, 8, 203; difll- 
culty of disUnguisbbig between 
facta and, 403. 

Porta, nerer yel read by m a nkin d, 
3,104. 

Poet*a DHay, Tlie, Terse, 1, 4fi3. 

PogrniU (P. opbiogloesoldes, adderV 
tongoe aretliusa, snake mouthed 
areUiusa), 8, 123, 103, 198, 347. 

Point AUerton, 4. 15. 

Point Levi, by ferry to, 8, 80; a 
night at, 88; 110. 

Poiiito aux TremUea, 8» 24, 23. 

Ft^aon, 8,338. 

Poke, seeds of , 8, 358 ; or Oarget, 
tlie, 9, 311-313, 448. 

Pokelogau, a, 8» 08. 

Pollua, 6, 309. 

Polliig a battean, 8, 41, 04. . 

Polin, Joe, 3,213; secured as guide, 
210;imssled about white meu*e 
law, 237 ; travels and opinions of, 
200, 270 : caUa upon Daniel Web- 
ater, 340; as a boy, bard experi- 
ence In traToUng of, 383; good- 
bye to, 407. 

Pollienosa, trae, tnMl in man, 8, 
4'.M. 

Peliti^^ T, M4 ; the vabBportMMe 
of, 10, &6-287. 

PMItical eenditiono Md mwb, 1, 
iro. 

Pttlltictana, eooitry, 8| 3. _ 
Pobntlikdaboioe Thalaaie, tbe Bev.« 

PolygoU»the,8,402. 
• •- 7,108* 
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Polygonum, 1, 22. 
Pjlygouum, Jointed, 7, 84. 
Pulygouum arcuatum,9, 430. 
Polygonum artioulatum, 7, 20. 
Pelygonua arieubwe, 7» 198; 9t 

Polypody, praiae of, 7ff 190, 230. Sm 
Peras. 

PommeUiSf 9, 48. 

FoKD w Womw, TUB, 2, 430-4G0. 

Pond, treea and sky refleoted iu a, 
7, 237 ; an open, tn winter, 337 ; 
a f rosen; 300 ; at sunset in winter, 
404 ; life by tlie, 8, 13 ; life under 
tbe f roxeii. 23 ; contrast of sum- 
mer and winter at the, 43 ; boom- 
ing of tbe, 88 ; aiso, 2G0. 

Pond Viltoge,.4, 109. 

Pond-weed (potainogeton), 8^ 120, 

. 152,242,2^. 

Povoa, Tna. 2, 271-313. 

Ponds, in WelMeet, ^ 103; 8, 120, 
31 1. Ses Andromeda, Bitoinan's, 
Flint's, Oooae, Loring'a, Walden, 
White's Ponda. 

PoiiKoqnahem Lake, 3, 322. 

Poiiktwtaaaet, 1, 20; 8, 89; 9, 
457. 

Poiitederia (P. eordata, pickerel 
weed). 8, 151. 258, 204, 273, 274, 
318; 7. 239, 240; 8, 34. 

Pools, 8, 63. 

Poor, housea of the, 8, 30 

•• Poor bird 1 deaUned to lend thy 
Ufe,*' Terse, 10, 300. 

Poplar, 7, 37; exp r eee J oa of ito 
buds, 8, 04. 

Po|>l4r Hill. 1, 30, 04; 8, 113; 7. 
79, 102, 213. 

Popped oorn, a winter flower, 8, 
lUo. 

Populua grandidentata, 7, 41, Z12, 

Populua tremuloidee, % 354, 304. 
^ee Aapen. 

Portage, a roogh, 8, 80; round Am- 
bcjijU Palls, 01. 

Porter, Commodore, 7, 321. 

Portland (ICe.). 3, 120. 

Post-ofBce, easily dispensed with, 8, 
148; lhedomeatie,4, 27; 8,30, 
60. 

Postel, Chari4 OUgnpMq^ 
quoted, 4, 301. 

Potamogetoo, broad-leaTod, 8^ 133. 

Potamogeton bybrldua. 8. 244. 

Potainogeton natana, 8» i33| 243. 

Potato-ThM, 8, 84. 

Potatoea, 8, 1, 330 ; 7. 210,287. 

PotentlUa argentea, 8b 43, 313 1 7, 
330^313. • ^ 



Potcntllla argute, 8. 167. 
PoteiiUUa Canadensis, 7, 33. 
PotmitiUa (oinquefoU), 8, 30, 82^ 

153. 
PoteiittUa sarmentosa, 8, 210. 
PoteutiUa (siniplox), 8, 215. 
POtentilU tridentau. 8, 20. 
Potberie, quoted, 8. 05. 
Pot-holes, Tarious, X 3'.*4-327. 
Potter's Meadow, 8, 311. 
Potter'a pasture, 8, 93. 
Pout, 8. 00, 07, 201, 214, 307 ; aaate 

of, 07, 139, 2L4 ; young of, 138, 

201, 307. 
Pout, tlio homed, 1, 87. 
PovoHy, 7, 205 ; bow to giTe a man 

a sense of, 8, 209 ; T.'s, 353. 
Poverty grass, 4, 20 ; as tlie Bam- 

stable coatKif-arms, Itil. 
Powder mill, 8, 3 ; exploiiou of a, 8, 

129. 
PracticalneM, tbe tririaUty pt, 1, 

181. 
Prairie Jtiver, ICuaketaqnid or, 8^ 

141. 
Praise, 8, 102. 
Pratt. Miiiott, 7, 35(1 
Pratt's, elm nt, 8, 112. 
Prayer, 7, 100, 3Ul. 
Prayer, verse, 10, 303. 
Preachers, 7, 281, 284. tflsePrieal. 
Preaching, 7, 283. 
Precocity In society, 8, 380. 
Prewiit, moment, meeting of two 

etemitlea, past and f utore, 8, 29 ; 

tlie, does not cet ite due, 8, 310. 
Presentiment of looali^ of pjinfi, 

8,34a 
Presente, to children, 7, 220. 
Proas, not free, 6, 41 ; influenee and 

servility of the, 10, 183-180. 
Price-r^rm road, tbe, 9, 430. 
PrieHt, physiobw and, 1, 338; 7, 

442. 
Primrose, 7, 280 ; feavrs of, 8, 31L 
Priinroso, evening, 8, 333. 
Prince, 8, 178. 
Priuce, Tbomaa, 4^ 49. 
Princeton (Mass.), 9,173. 
Pring, IfarUn, New England dieeofw 

eriea of, 4, 270, 270, 296, 299. 
Prinoa, to winter, 8, 86, 113, 128. 
Prinoa berriea, 7, 63, 233, 297; 0, 

402. 
Prinoa TertidUata (bbiok alder}, 7, 

207. 
Print,aliehea,8,411. 
Prison, a, the true plaee fdr Jnal 

men, A 140| X. ia Ooooocd, 104- 

ML 
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Mtmj, frtondt wlU wty rt ^Mk 

oUiaryt,4J2. 
Frofaniiy. ik> nuw m costm but Im 

CMi exercbe, 8, tfiKL 
Fi^iiellwua, •, 04. 
rfeoMsniBVi ISotmo or JbonriiVt, 

Tbb, 10, 7SS-3aa. 
ttOMnjt wiMO oft S, 14 1 adviBUKs 

ofbaTliig litUt, $, 108 ; T.% 203. 
ProM*, 4 ii^w 111, 1, 41)0 '» lotw m ei 

of, «, '*ik3. 

)pkv¥iiifl« msm, s p'«Htu, 3, IT. 

PratJueetown (Mm*.), w«1kiDff to, 
C M, iW ; Buik, *usi>i?ci*l of rob* 

■rtJb&l, :s3+-'^i7j ftiU, 2G6-369; 

boy*, 202 ; harbor, £72. 
PtrvriDeUUty, AoMffioMi aad Saf- 

U»b, 10, 2H1. 
PnmoU*. e, 83, 143, 230. 37S. 
PobUo Mftiilom, eompored wiih fil- 

~t«.iri4;7,M.. 
Foffbnllii, 7, 7L AetFimfM* 
Foffer, 7, 3t<a 
Ponpkin, •iuinc aIom on a, 2, OO ; 

nono ao poor Uat bo D0od tit on a, 

IM. 
Pvana, the, qnotod, t, 403. 
Ptorlty,6.32f,342. ^ ^ ^, 
Purple craaara, thr, t. 306-817. 
Piui.le§ea,tbo,4,l41. 
PoraUno, diimar of, 2, 08. 
PurralU, wbat art inao t li l , S, 121. 
Pjrrainida, 7, 303. 
Pyrola, 8, 170. 
P/roUaMriroUa,2,141 
Pjrma, awamp, 7, 233, 413. 
F;ibacona,qnolod, 1,418. 

, ft, 31, 100; ft. 03; 7, 401; 
'ior,$,347|awb(to,9. 

QiiaiiirUko, a, 80, 43. IflS. 

^rlea, Franria, qiiotod, 1. 15, 603, 
611 (•• Ho Uiat waaU falUi **). 

^bce (QoauV Indian moaalnir of, 
g, 103. 810 ; 4, 8, 24, 26 ; apwoaeh 
to, 90; harbor and popubition of, 
ST; ModfaoraliaM of , 28, 81 ; tbo 
cita<l«4, 83-a6. 96-100; fino Tiew 
of, 81 ; totetoriug, through St. 
MmH Oato, 88; Hffbto fai tho 
lower to>im, 88 : landhif again at^ 
fp : «nilk fonnd tbo Upper Town, 
»-M} lhoiralliaBdfatoa,91,89» 



artillery barracka, 92; monnted 
guns, M ; raOaiirateiira, 106, 106: 
ac«iwry of, 108-110: origin ol 
word, 109; dopariure from, 118. 

QiMotionliv, hkck of oamoatnaaa la, 
8,2M. 

Qii«aUona, 7, 122. 

C^lllwigamond Pond, 2, 118, 429. 

Qiiliwi^arooud Village, S, HO* 

Qttoa, Uvf^ aniriabman, 2, 40IL 

Babbit, 2, 436; ft. 76. OC; dead U 
a box trap, 7, 85; 187, 203, 324, 
33(>, 413; 2, 134. 162; tracka of, 
313,327; ff/M,88i; 0,401. 

Rabbit lalaiM). 1,141. 

Raccoona la Nantucket, 2, 48. 

Race Point, 4, 74, 232. 240. 

Ragmuff atream, 2, 143, 147, 177, 
267. 

Railroad, car, growing Inxurloa 
In, 2, 00; atownaaa and heedleta- 
neaa of, 85,86; men orerridden 
by, 146; llatening with praiae to 
Bound of, 180-192; Iron, Trojan 
Horae miniug Walden, 801 ; at- 
tractive for walking, 6, 03; 
lonmeya, 7, 301, 802 ; abantiea, 2^ 

Rain,* enjoyment of, 2, 308: 2, 30, 
320; ft; 286; hi ApriL 206; on- 
toymeut of, 127, 273, 317, 
818, 320 ; after the, 6, 30, 60 : a 
gvntle, 02 { aummer ahowera, 73 ; 
a *«aobbing,** 80; on tho river, 
183; fai the nountaina, 304; ef- 
feet of a warm atorm on T., 2, 
270; aonnd of the, 304. 8u 
Cloiida, fttonaa, Thaader-ahow- 
era. 

Rahibow, itandtng In llgbt of, 2, 
316 ; ft, 130; 2, 210, 32$^: 7, 257 ; 
cknidWU waife from, 2. 128; lu 
Falla of the Cliaudiiro, 9, 87. 

Raleigh, Sir Walter, aa a master of 
atvle, 1, 132 ; quoC«w1, 2. 11 ; ft, 
14G; bUToraea, 2, 116; life faidta, 
145; quoted, 9, 404 ; '•The 8ool*e 
Errand ** Irr, 10. 251. 

Raiia (8f9 Ffoga) frontenalla, 2, 
230. 

Rana haleefaia, ft, 833 ; 2, 60. 9G3. 

Rana paltietria, ft, 344 ; 2, 69, 100 1 
7, 11, 27. 

Rana piplena, ft, 344. 

Rana ayWatka, 7. H* 

Rannnenlna, white water, ft, 140^ 
375w 

R^nnnrnlna, yeOoir water, 2, 77, 
196,162,161 
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lUnunenlna abortlvna, 6, 287. 
Raiiunculua acria, 6, 143. 
Ranuiiculua biilboaua, 2, 41, 143; 

7, 805. See Bnttoreun. 
Ranunoulua repent, 7. <0, 230, 318. 
lUpida, eliootlhg, 3, OS. 
Raslea, KAthor, Dictionary of the 

Abenaki Language, 3, 1 A, 
Raiinberriefl, 2, 277 ; 7, 27. 
Ravine, how formMl, ft, 23. 
RI4DIKO, 2, 156-173. 
Reading, good, ft, 02; the right 

lietoniug nooeeeary to oaooarago, 

2 222. 
Roiil*e'Forry, L 309. 
RcaUty, fliMUng, 2, 154. 
Realoueter, not a Nilomettr, but 

a. 2. VA. 
Record on ciiow, g, 5lJ> 80. lOa. 
Bod Urltlg^S, :}Mr 2,5, 
R«<1 Hill, 6. 'i^> 
r.i}d-].ioiue cmvtiug, 2, 101. 
Bod osier. 6, 124. 
Hcd ihLrU. 4, Sf*^ ITT. 
Eedt'ye { !(•>«) -^yeil vlreo)i G, 5 ; f, 

3t», K^>, mu l^\ 11^. 1-L5, m 
Hed|»oll», 5, U, 77, T,K 10(K 

7,371.4^1.41^,449,4:12. 
Rod win ^ (r«k]wiii^l liUckbtrtl), 6, 

12*. liJl. !&*, ITU. ISO, 'Z^, 31 1 i ft. 

8, ur^ 115; a^JA oU Bi 7, 4T, 08. 

7U ; 9, 431. K'L Se^ Ulackhli^ 
R0«d-nuce, 8, ^19^ 
R^neotlMu, ft, 140. %ia. Set 

Thought. 
IkrtiKitiqiw tn w*ter,7, 82. im, l^, 

201, 238,319, 373. M 412. 434. 

411. 
Reformem, 1, 102 ; 2, 163. 
Reforma in morhaalea aad ethlea, 

10,40-15. 
••Region,*' 6, 80. 
Regrets, 7, 2Ga 
RehUoius with frienda, 2, 4, 76 ; 

thoughU revert to natural, 05; 

with othor men, 102,183; mUo^ 

214. 
Relies, Indian, ft, 80, 120, 132, 356. 
Religion, ligature and, 1, 80, 90| 

Iticominmiicablo, ft, 1.T7; ••ex- 

Krlencbig,** 2, 8 ; of Vow Kng- 
id comparedf to that of tlie 
ancient Romana, 40 ; ahoold con- 
nect men with tho anoroe of life, 
351; id«a of, to the ahallow. , 
bnUuMl, 8. 333. ^ee Bcripturea I 
mnd WonUiip. | 

Rmnininoenoe, 7, 163; of aami 
2, 163. 



R^Ht, anrfiial tax that wthiIJ buy a 
vjlt.iift; vt wi^H«hii«. 3, fiU. 

/?r;Mi,rJ r«nl, A. 3, 11^ 
'I l{4.'pftitt4!mci!if 7. 411 ; only to be dla» 
ijl.icx^J by w^futiibiiig bettor, C 
144. 

Rc'lH^itEoii of tiAtur«, 2. 309. 

KfiHjrtcr, witU Ubtfr lor palna, 2, 

BciIidrLt, of flitprrioncn. how beat 
iiiftilt*. 6, ^/r. H^it. '.^OG; Mawa. 
eliHidtUi of 4tiK)it voiue, 2, 160. 

^M>ntljt,>MtT« Urovf lit out by aick- 
DPAA^ 6^ 333. 

H^H^rvo. ft, Ui5i. 

Ec'NEj^Daitdii.couHnuod doqioratlou, 

EiiJiiiUnc** a whokMHue moraaL 2. 

273. 
n«fipimtu>i) ntctnuLTj tq aaplrathw, 
_ i *"• 

Rejtmfjit ImpMfil by T., 8, 109. 
ReltiTiiiciit, 6. iHd I to bo 

r«tiKioii*U', 8. 4'±i 
H(>Curii fif b^ptrini;;:, T«ne, ft^ 186> 
Ri>iri!rciicer 6, TiV. 
RIusxEa, 7, TiS ; 9^ 309- 
IlbiV)iJ». Vlrfrinlftn, 1^ 22. 
Mliixle I>Uud, meuuitiiK gf t 

6, ITn, 
Ilhtidmli'Dtiinctn CK< DiiLtlmom), 2^ 

3<;^ 17^* 

Rli04ji>dcudnnn UppoiiJcum, 2, 803w 

R\\o4ttt9i 6, 6. 

Rltyinr^i, um.losyUk tlie Urth of all, 

8. 310, 
RihMrori plfiniiiUn, 6. T2. 
Hk*^ U» \H^v>^tw, 6, 116; Mallfo 

H KMTCCFA, 7. 2Eiti ; 3Wl 

Eirp^ »t<}fy at thfl tewJoNlnaar, 1« 

2GI-/73. 
RirPj iHmeL 2. /W. 
nk-i^Ji *hoiro, f i 103, 
iCJrlmnluii, Joiijij 7, 3T6, 
Ki^1ii^r^M»ti, Air John^ 6, ^8. 
RlrlianlMti) lot. % 3an. 
K!^ii.irdap«> Fur UaTea lot, 7, 

RSrl.^-llen. f^lPJi or 9. HO. 
RiclN'lii^ti R«l>i4iii, thi!. 9,23. 
Hirbt'lktt nr ^t. Ji>Uu*a JUrer, ft. 10. 
liiclitfT* Jimii Vau)^ i^uALfll, 2, 406. 
Ri^ VeJ;i, fbiK^rijition «f priadtivo 
pwplo ill tlw*, 8^ 'J-2H, 

Kine-rl^TC. 4tof ^1 bntrk compared tO 

Cnflhljl MX ft. 40. 
BiordBn, Johimy* i^in eounge, 2, 6; 

bi« doitrto, 373 1 new eloak given 

te, 352. 
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4&riiwt/aom 9i tiM wMd, 7, 



RipeiMM, S, &A. 

Biplcy, Mn., infwrnaUoo m grtM 

RipnogeiiiM Portaft^ 8, OT. 
BWngiaiientiou, 7, %fiL 
BiOigoydM Riv«f, Um, 3, 220. 
Rivala, defioiUon of word, 8. 187. 
BlvOT, opMlac, 8, 17 1 Uk« • hlber- 
Mtiafr ftntoml, 100 | • biffhway, 
214 ; 8, I ; Ita colon in uimmer, 
112; iU aboret, 145; iU appeMw 
Mioa in JuuOv 18G ; after aundown, 
211 ; A Moniaiir by, 283 ; differant 

- cbaraelan of tlio two rlTora of 
Concord, 829 ) a rialon of el/kiuB, 
8&St A walk In Um. 8G6; on a 
brif bt wfndy day, 7,7, 111 ; aeon- 
•ry of, 8 1 lUolyiian color bi Octo- 
ber, 110 : In Indian auminar, 147 ; 
157 ; fai wind and rain, 100 ; aniootb 
and i|la«qr, 182, «0 i color of , 100, 
839; 283; a Deconber row on, 
870; ict alonir iU aidoa, 384, 434| 
f roun over, 388, 380 ; walkinc on, 
801 s akatinff on, 301, 400, 453, 458 ; 
gr oiia d en ice, 8, 7 ; after annrlM, 
€0; colors rvOoctMl fai tbe, 148; 
oontvaat beiwam winter and aunt- 
Mar on tbo, 210 ; breakinff ap of 
tbe, 2ri2 ; ducks on the, 270 ; o/m, 
80, 132, 188, 203, 209, 243, 200, 
208, 298 ; tbo flow of a, 9, 217. 

RiTor-bank, ico>fonnations In a, 8. 
167,158. ' 

RlTor Wolf, f^aab-Wator or, 1, 8G. 

BiTora, of bistory, tbo famoua, L 
12;8,m;of HeU and Eaavw, 
namoa for, 9» 404. 

Riviera dn 8nd, tbe, 8, 114. 

Riviera mora »aandarinf tban 
RiTor, 8, 7a 

Raaeb. See ChMn. 

Roacbaa, tilrrtj, 3, 70. 

Road, a supply. S, 'IC^ ; toHpo for 
makinf a, 3lia : tmlkli^r &. fl, OQ. 

Rohonrai, 8iovir Ja. fi, t Jii^ U% 

Rnb;a,tbo tnrtnns, a, m: B, 39« 
31. 82, 123, J J?, m, i(T7, 238* 2fW, 
2U5. 2SI0, 311. 31'i, 3ia. 3i:l. .-fclrt; 
8, 10,34,30, »^ 1:^1, i-H, )rh\, no, 
1K4, 281, 30«« ; ymme of, m, IM, 
145; 7, 196 ; E, S, A 4^. r>4 ; 8, 
134; a wMt«, 134. inn^ ; 4U, 4r». 

Rcbin, imUlen, 0, 1^, ^^i young of 
the,214,268. 

Robin Hood, obarmaof atwy W, 8. 9. 

BcMn Hood Ball^da, %noCod, 1, 151, 
8ll»8,184,28L '^^^ 



Rock, tbe, 8, 321 
Roek-Rberuie, 8, 22. 
Rock Hills, singular, 8, 35L 
Rock-Msplo, tlie, 8, 325. 
Rock tripo (UmbUicaria HttblM- 
borgUj, 6. 95. 
' 8,218; ( 



colors of, 17, 25; In- 

scriptionson, 21 ; 7, 2Ul ; storied. 

211 ; their hearts soft compared 

with bard, coarse men, 274; 8» 

83; eased In ice, 81. 
Roffors, 8, 800. 
RoRvrs, Natlmnlol P., Rdltor of Her- ' 

aid of yrsodotti, 10, 70-73 ; quoted, 

73-75. 
Roman wormwood, 7, 308. 
Beroanco, gronnded on f riendablp, 

8.402. 
Rmnana, voatigea of tbe, 1, 828 ; 8, 

355. 

R«^ni for timiiRiiu, a, t2in. 

Ri^LiLA, of ftr<ruort >• ilirettdf jL 278, 
y?.*'7. a.%i. ^ 

110*44 UKi4A. 9, V/l, vr^. X'^4. 
Ros^ uJUrK 6tTI, 1^7, IJV1, 1J^ 354. 
Rom ri^y^htoM (mwpttbfi^r)^ 8, 

l:U, i.VK US, n3» ^539 ; 7 K.. 
RoM", fiiltivAfcid, blDf^muif oot- 

donrs in Dc^oeinWr, 7, 422, 
Rojms. tiI»inotll Willi. @, VJfi 
Ro*!*, » »M, e, V^, HI, UK 109,217, 

£IS, ilJl, 24I.^J4J,'J71, 27^. 
Rc^HV %kilr] mfNm, fi, t13, V^YL 
Rort4^S, J14, 13a. 2aiK24l. 
ROM^ Sir Jaiaoi Clark, ^uotad, 1, 

Roufb and Smootb, drMun of, S, 

Rmise*s Point (R. T.), 8, 9. 
Routine, 7, 415 ; a ground tn aland 

on, 8, 230. 
RowbuMlson, Mrs., 8, 188. 
Rudeness to T.. 8. 101. 
Rue, meadow, 8, 64, 72, 17a 
Rue anemone. 8, 82. 
Ruir, tbe, 1,30-32. 
Ri*mor, credit giren to an ««|v8t, 

8, 84» 
Ruiikori frrin an J^Uao Harn, 

Rim rv Why •t*vf ♦ 3, 237. 

RtukiTs John, ft "fs 1M. 

BUin^^rll, pT^rfi 4ii«i a Utifaian aootrd* 

RuwcU fitrf^nm, 3, 12<l 
RiiMitit (roLari[i0). 5, 127^ SrH. 
•*ft»tt,'* tlie^ summit bflforaac' 

nf wIihI. 4.114, 11A. 
Ry«,«,n,3fil,3GX 
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f-7-.»poorboy,7,402. 
Babbatta, 8, 45; 7/281. 84§ Sun- 



day. 



BabbAths, g amln is con oo of former, 

f**;^..^''*^? ,*J»^ a, 4 ; 8, 288, 2SH. 

SaJdl»4)ack Mountain, 1. m^ 

6>li of Shirai, Sbelk, quoted, I, 
126. 

Safford, 7, lOZ 

BalTrou Walden, 7. 378. 

Bjiffittaria, 8, 100. 

B-igiionay Rirer, the, 8, 112, 118. 

Sailing, 8, 2M. 

8t. Alius, t\m PklS4 f,U % 49; 
Church ttt /^i //'Jrtrjf , CO ■ |o Ip^jnga 
in TiJUji<* of. i;i.<i3; iuiari^T ol 
ths cimrrii of I^n Uomn'^ ^ 54; 
TmiU of^ (l«ecritMs>), f^^\ 

St. Aiiu^i of Conrofil voysaeuraa 

St. Ciiiirloji JtJvrr, tlip, ©, 37, 
St. Friiiicl* Iji.liiid, 3, nil, '1~T. 
St. {li .jr^r^i n ink, 4, N si, HI. 
St. (IffQrtfu'ji IaUiiUc^ 3, 1 14. 
StHWi-ii^J'-liThl (Mr>iiirT>l)» 9, iX 
St. Illlnlro, KUnihiTQo'lTi'Ojr, B, SjTO. 
St. Jol^it Hivcr, tliP, 3, 4. 47, 48, 
or, i:% i(f7, 2ic, "irj, ^-jr, -iw, 

&;*. 2US, 312, 3IT, 31S, 33J, OJO, 
3lci. 

Gti John, itm wr««k^d brlir, 4_ £L 

it, JohiiV (Quo.), 9, jy-ix ^ 

St Joliii^ Ujfur. 9, 10. 

Be. Joint V wort (liypcr3>?iiin» Jolin'a- 
wort), 6, *Jl: fl^ nOt ^^t 309: 
7, W, UIU, awti. AVe S irotlirs 

Bt. LawrciK!* Hjver, 3, OT, 28a^ 205 ; 
0^ 13, 14 t 6otuif^(M nliHif (laOf '26, 
2t. I bijilw of tlio, «b<ir# Qiit^boc, 
40, fiO ; bru^tli of, *»| j of Groat 
Riimr, Ut-llS; oMiniiwof, HI, 
114 i amnp^rM with otbar rivers, 
Hit 114-1 17. 

Bt. M iiiricu Uivftfi Q, lUl. 
Bkijii Vltii^" 4inc*. a, 147. 
fS^Uiiiand^r, 7, 3*)0» 

si]j>4ki4, 5^ u^; a, im 

&U[K hiitiiliiM, &, HI. 
B:iUi liiHitii, 5, liOi g 32. 
B.\liJiiiijfra,6, Jid, 
S-ilii f»CiiJcoll:kT^ 5^ 119. 

Bi)U phylldfoliA* e, SH. 

Buii n^i-.^m, 8^ SJJU, 

B*lji TiHTByjini, 8, !10{ 8, ^39. 

WUloW. 



8UI0WS, 8, SIX 

Salmon, 1, 30. 

Salmon Brook, 1. 208, 209; Lov»- 

weU'a bouse ou, 420, 4(9. 
"Salmon Brook,** rerso, L 4G3. 
Salmon Rirer, 3, 21. 
flaJt, as manufactured by Capt. John 

Bears, 4, 30-31 ; .works, 2ua, /M, 
BaluUtious, mood sliould determine 

form of, 8, 273; Canadian, 8. 58. 
Salragea, use of word, 8, 42& 
••Sam,** 8, 335. ^ 

Samane, 8, 185. 
Baiibom, 7, 420. 
Saucbo Paiisa, pbiloeophora Ukened 

to. 6. 300. 
Sand, tract of, near Naaliua, 1. 189. 

2G0; Mowhiff, 4, 245; inroads of 

the, 2G0, 251 ; Provinoetown, 205- 

'''!?*Ao"*"^*^ ^» *» stratifloation 
01 . 98. 

Band banks always solrent, 7, 106. 

8aiidb.ir IiJaiid, 8, 121, 231,233. 

%ui<i-clierry, tasted out of oompU- 

mont to Nature, 8. 17& 
Baudfolia«e,8,73. 
BauiI fonnatlona due to thaw. 8. 

4C9-476. • •• 

Samlwlob (ICaaa.), 4. 20 ; described, 

22-24. 
Sandwich (K. H.), 1, 107 ; 8. 280. 
Sandwort, sido-lloweriuff, 8, CO. Ste 

Arenarla. 
Swi^nrllJe (Me.), 3, 118. 
Bwdty, recovorod out of dMra, 8, 

Sanjay, quotod, I, 184. 

Sinskrit of the Rig Vnda, 8. 241. 

Ban, alder and willow, 5. 113 ; maide. 
40,58,74,90,97,109. ^ ^"^ 

Sardaiap^iis, at bent honeae trav- 
eler oouMdered a, 2, 00. 

Sarothra, 6, 127; 8, 48. 18^ St. 
Johns-wort. 



Sarraoenia Purpiirsa (pitcbw pbnt, 
^.saAllo Hower); 7, 88, W^ 



Saskatchewan, 8. 120. 
B.«j/rM,^80.il8;frHranllnwln. 

^aJaf P~*«7 ead, 1, 408 408; I, 

SaU^faotions, almple, 8, Hi. 

BATumoAT, 1, 15-51. 

8»« W •ncient wolf trap* near, 8, 

SauU i to Poe^RiTite• dn,8»80^ 

S-uiIt Norman, 8, 18. 
aa«tt8t.Loais,ibU> 
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BMUVtort derivation of tl*« wtmJj 9, 

life, UlitiiiCl toi»ikrJ*t '^-^ \ tcIa- 
(io« of tutr, to civiUiMjJ iiiJMi» B, n ; 
kU eaptw^ity lor j[iipn>ir«utuiiti w ; 

•Iw MiU iSrookt T, '^ 5ft^. J»l» •* 

Iftwiwg, t, t«7i * m*" **'* °^*" "** 

take to It r^Uod * loaltr, ■■£■ 
lowvon* ft, iij^- 

BaxODT lUfi ( &t4^ )^ B* ^^■ 
gcuracrow, Ukcn for tiiRO wlioifl 
doiliM it «(%rii, 3, 3^T ; Sj *i^ 

Bcint "*-'^'"" ()^t 1. ^'^^ ,* ,■ u 
BiWnorT. rnDreHiHritfil tliAfi EnFri^ifit 

Btonna, Wl*ite >Min**iiii. 

^ioft^low^ni.', a, W, T'i ; of hl((> 
blttobcrrr btiftUc* In blwaow, ftj ; 
Of »w*^t I#ni, !(M ; "f brftkc". Ul, 
178 1 of fprii«* '^'i, "^ . • cool, in- 
Tdoratm^/^M V o( DJckflOiiialem, 
7 10 ; fciitiimii, d» ^V^\ "«" 
trnrtirt^rthy^ tlian tic*"** '^^■ 

Schoodfc L-k^i 3. SIS. 

■jihqnl Hut ttflfoi'rtmflii, J, *''!* 

a^lioolefafl, on !»>»• "lUiodo 

gehooMioiJM^, L CfmbdiBLn, 9, J>Tf 
■elMOntr, riff i 111 ff word, 4;, ^^■_^ 
BcStfll i 47T^^2i 6» t^ : «, ST-S; 
"T^yl inVki-^hifl. 7, IC5 ; it. Ufi* 

OoMn of TtuTU. 3^11 ; Hi* *Ff"' 
of • Uni^nal liit*M«gcttce» Jiil ; 
thtt rfttM lino Una jri nation, 9, i/: 
^OBilvti of a few uieeilotet, ^ilii ; 
point cl Tiawflf a m«o of , ■*«!* ; 
SoM not r«4cli nnlimc^t^d iittiir«, 
406; tVi« brxTtry **■ *» ^^1' *^ 
Srolrili^mit dl«*U.fl*d wftb Canada, 

■eotr* * uay of llrt Uke " v^^d,, 

§^i!i^\ 1, s, ws i^im. 



AeripLnreA, dI tli« worW, 1, IBT ; t, 

ui; 7, Uii; Hebrew. ii*l»qiiicy 

" 8«4 Mid land art! but bti iwigH- 

borfc," virr*e> 1. ^« ^ oil. 

B»Ji ASH TM< iJttWiT, TIB, *, Bl»» 

iiuilem-M of tb» toottoia W »•» 

S*ji-bntbui(E, 4, IT, 1^ 

&«a vl'^"t* i^'^''*f Q"***'=* 9, "», _ 
Ikia^ruBiiu HOI* *■> u**""**^ •**'"•» ■• 
4tJ«. 

f^oTB, Cai't. John, ftiui aalt mMMlf 

lftCiWTC.4,»,a*- ^^ * -71. ' 

Ti!iulrit«ri!JiC(M of ailli'iTJiU 'K>» 
ftii.l wioo4mirMi ekntrtcltn-t "Ccol- 

pr.'iipnU'ft to oi»f nU4?i*tion »( dil- 
Wikt. '2ti3; nil, P«Uy much WjjW 
Iti wejrtlicr to enp actiVfljf at wortt 
Ui tlie wctod*. 4:« ; 8» 1^^ 11^3; •• 
vrite of Ibo, 'rJT; nltn. 2jO. 
Botoaii lAkf I, 3, -^*, S*-^- 3^ ,^ 
k^cai>a Division Brwki ft, '^i l<»i 

BecoiHl L.ilt*. 3. ^% 342, ^0, «» ; 

bratily of, 301-3413. 
Aecrcti, ilnB tfl nairowiieM In tM 

H>u), 8, ili*- „„ - . 

B^ge, «. 4S, IW, S:3i riu*d In 

ice, a/lWii wlwof. SHi •/*#, 

B(hh1»^ ihi ttrt *t, li 1<^V* °* '^' 
tuci, tiot bwwiB, a, 2Ba j twnt. 
ported Vy biMi, 7, 3 i »>f i"?*?" 
Ditila, fowl ior •parpow*. >* *W ; 
it/rt, 32T i the traniport-tttooof, 

331 i hy wJ^iimK 233-244} tiM 
»ilAlltycf,^4r»-.!4*. t »w. M 
fieolnii. tho virtue oi^ 6, 3*i| •» 
I 2Ki' [iidiTldunl,9,35&-aS4 
&fU<'rtincii„ 7, 3-)i»3. 
i^l<*iiit«., &, 3^. _ 
' S*U-ktJowledg^, 7, 1S2-^ ^ ^ . 
&flf-fel!Mi«, tru-^t la Ond U «U7f 

ft 280^1 
Seukio, ft, CI, 103:8, *^ «•»<»• 
2TS>. 

AeiiMualUy, \a esitlnif ind other •P* 

ppHt«,a,alO-34<i. 
flriit^iw'**, 7, 2^- , 
^uUt MarlMr, 0, ^^«*. 
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ie r wix l o, lIlM tiM BMlo of tte 

cow, 8, 103. 
Boreuitjr, 7. 270. 
SeriiiRo, 6. 144. 
8«niiona, 6, 13G. 
Bu ncB ; Qv autih oy tu BiotuiT, 

Turn, 10, 35^. 
Benrice borricw, 3, 381. 
BotUen, point tho laudseape, 8, 14& 
Bo von IduMU, tho, 8, 114. 
Bowins, work jou nugr onil inileMi 

Box! 6. 61. 

Bind, 1, 39; train4wid nkknunad 

Uio, 41, 44. 
BliiMl-bloMom, 6, 213. 
Blmd-biuili (AiiidanoUor), 8. 6ft| 

235,307; 7, 108. 
BkaiLlUoB, opUinoni or, 8, 316 ; 8, 

BhAd IV>nd, or NoUoMmAok, 8, U, 

35, lOL 
Bkadows, 1, 464: of treat in Juno, 

8, 14 ; of cloodt, 20, 39, 276 ; OTor 

BtMi^ fielda, 66; CMt bjT noon- 
irht,00, 117; on tho bottom of 

tlie river, *IAA\ color of, 8. 102, 

107, 250; distiiictnoM of, 320; 

11^, 218, 4'JO : tho oomlnff of, In 

■prinff, 8, 433, 434. ««i Moon* 

light. 
BhakMDOMO, quoted, 1, 8S ; 8, 80 ; 

7, Ibl, 880; oontompomry wiUi 

Raleigh, 8, 116; lofUnoM of, 

compared with Raleigh, 145 ; un> 

oonadouneae of, 264 ; Orookt hnd 

no geniuaaa llko, 270. 
Bhank-PtUnter Swamp, 4, »I0, 202. 
Bhanty, purehaao of GoU{ua*a, 8, 80, 

70. 
Bharka, 4. 132-134. 
Bliattuck, Lomud, 8, 292; 8, 09; 7, 

376. 
Bbeep, alarm of a floek of. 1, 303 ; 

loaeofthoFowlors',8,87; aload 

of, 8. 23. 
Bhelbiirno FalU, 1, 825. 
Bheldrako, Indian word for, 8, 224, 

225; 318, 340,843; 6.21,8l,6A, 

77, 150, 245, 246, 247, 278, 280, 820. 

Ste Ooooaador. 
Bheli-Aah on Capo Ood boaek, 4^ 

130,131. ^ 

Bheile, 6. 114; eUm-, 11; 7, 884, 

376,431. t * % Y 

Bheiter, a neceMary of life, 8, 22 ; 

how it booamo a nocoeeary, 46 ; 

generally eoneiderod, 45-66 ; pr^ 

Tidodb7Vature,8,229. 

rd^tpam,f,8l«,8M;S,13S. 



8h«mtan*i Briilffis l» 4. 
Slipfivootl, \>\tt al tl*e ehans of 

Uubin HacHi^« Rtory, §, 0, 
Blnii*!ri, Xt'^\ 5, 1T» ; 7, 56> 
81ih»i;ie« of thougUt, vliJttUng^ f, 

41?. 
Snirwnsrit, Tiu^ 4, l-tR, 
l>kirley Village (^m^), 8* 18; 8L 

B^tirttr oiif Uber, or trui bark. 8. 

40. 
Blifl<^ ol.l, 7, 3?X>. 
SUaro lATk, 8, 4i*^ 
Sb or I'll V^\% 1, 3^. 
BkrJko, 5, 3 J ; it^ notu, 81 ; 8» 1S| 

di^iHrri|>t^Dn of a, C7 ; {terch of a, 

ShrnlMwk plniD, 7. H, 102, 808, 

ShriibHQAka, 8, ^1 14t ; 8, 46lw Af0 

Oakf hltmb. 
fihrub^, budiU^tl. 7, 803t 

BiLkii«ji«k ciffl wsvr, 8, 203 ; thould 
iiLFt ottuiKl farlhor tlum the body, 

Bido-uiddlA Mower {nitclter |>laat). 
a. 43, 61, in, tl^i 7| ». 8»; 

Sida vlAW, 7. 720, 

SiKiit, 7, IW. 

!jiicfi-laii|nJaf«, 0, T5, TO. 

^jffuak, old c]iot]in& u, 8, 34. 

Biknf«, 1. r^jn-rtia ; thn vlrtoo of, 
&, ^4^7, 4 A 4:!£lE A fwrtinent 
<|i.io(iCion, 8^ 111 ; muittidiblotllingy 
^IT; oii^llejMUPiw off 35^ 

%\\Ufy (qne.), 8, 2fi. 

Sn!iiii.^it, iLeuJAiiiln, {]iiotsd« % ISL 

SimoiM, Mftrtka^ 8« 217. 

SirnpkJjiih tli« K«v. JobDi quotod, 4* 

mui^MrXtf Of Wtn, a, 144 1 tn llrlaff, 
S, Ti ; tbfl Iaw of XKtur«, 28. 

Biiiii e-iMi*, iUH. 10, 1T4. 

fim^ 8, '^^ \ d^ftrovi tbe pisrcop t ioa 
of tho bt-AotLrnl, 7, 200; 291) 
not In actft, 8, 2lh ^wTompla^ 

tio'iiA find VicHMy, 
*• fiJnce tliAt flr»t * Away I Away I * •• 

verK, I, %i^ 
fiiiic«rity, niKii*fi iX^bJoil gifl to 

mun, 6| 237 » of Kat<ir«, 117 { oIm, 

34a 
Biiiffinir, a, 40. 
HiflA, A iTf^at toul wiy not nomldoT 

ItH, 8, 144, 

SI*, tbf! nnqnTM^T, B, 131. 

8kAtl,ig. 8, 74 ; 7, 391, iM, 400, 
40^4A^; 8, J0|twtt«M»of,88, 
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3tH, 302, KCv KT, arra, 2&),4Wi 

gki^tch of Coftcord J«Ut ■, PW* 
Skiiiiwrt 7, 3if». „ . »« 

1131 7»ltfTi l«>i »***•• '^^^'^ 

Sky, ft»er-ehMwin(r, 7, '^^^^J 
nkdr 10 iuMn»tr <mr mood", 1, 

ulffMX KJ; eHf-T in, lW>t 1*1» 
ViS, irA, 'iiH, 'JfMl. K5; It* Uuo- 
BAU fcl liiirHt, 215; Mtft, T3, B^ 
1^ ItO, -JIO, 311, 3ft*, ilfcL 

BU*«r¥, e. h:. nil Mawaeliuiwtti 
anni 10, l>» U<J ; wJi*t it !•, HO ', 

171-100. 

glf^py HoU«w. 6r 14<^ 
8Ult|K*rx elm, 0, ^I'L 
BmaH Uilnd^i 7* *^'i .^ 

Brail:iK hefb««* (corrioi llffWtT), 

A 123, 'i24*i. 
Smith, Au»eH, clrarliii «id «ttis- 

^2^(K3m■. niap*IN«wBngk«l 

• bv 27G< 

imfth'.U.)imi,7»«>l. 
flmHh'i!c.fHm,7.5ti,a^ 
BaMh*w Rlvivr, 1, lOB. _ ^ _^. 
Bmaki^, fTom chimn^yi, 7. W, TO, 
2?^ Slfi r t, 100 ; frwa * cUipinej* 
1&% IS* ; fl/**. 3*3 ! wihtM mom- 
luff , 0, S&l ; ««" 'f**^ * UU-t*p, 
21 'i; ili» impU of, 4f«. 
Hiu<wthni^« of wflftn, 4, HJ- 
Siimil, whit* tllelii ftlUoUbHi), i, 

innlia, ondrt- witpr ta tarpM ■«•*•» 

J oijth*»»,ire 

iitik«; .trtpad, i aOffi J i, M 4 T, «, 

*7. 

fffl ^k**, Wftlf T, i, I. 

gi»Akiv.bwU 1, 22, 
fii.kko dfftiich** 0, 133. 



?:-?,:; 2; S?: 3^.323; 7. .r.7.1M. 

i:uD, 312, an ; \*oin* hi, itiw^<« bjr 
l.vnt^.h G, "JSJi, W, 3n» I (lift fl/j;^ 

aiC; oil irww*, ff-a; i« pflMs 
34 1 silent Mid fladdm ehpiigfl 
^.4t by, ^1 I d«xm l^"?ll'^"<jf 
by ttHJ 1 Spoilt refletl*^ ''"'"" *;^"' 
4i3; f*llii»lf i" 'be distmic*, «KiU; 
in |4Uli-t4M'» WMMli, +4 a 1 ■inii la 

dfhtli <jf, C'A liJli rl^KEiit of, HD? 
eivn, jMTFiiUmi of, Hi*J : f^«rfw?fl t>fi 
1^ ; Cattott Hfttlitfr'* dfttt^ruitjoii 
oL^^, in KIlclilj»>T(r, SvM>; ff/'*'* 
W 79, I4fl. ICW, IBl, 'A^r. 2^, £*^, 
Efi'j , El ►(», 3'J » i 3Z*, 'Sr* . 4tHi* i ' » i •, 

brew gcrintiire«, 2^^ 

liiK frwiii Uie, aw J wilkluf *a 
t^«, 4 lit. 
Stio* tivli^ 6, 503, 301. 

enawbifd, il!»k*-™lorod (^rlnjrClU 

Buow-bow ii«n In tl.a Ewt, B, 127. 

Biiow-liiMaiiij?*, 5, ^i^i ■*!♦ 'i<>s 7, 

a'^T, 347, 400 1 41^"V J qMoUUoni 

- ' i oil, S, &S; d*- 



fruiis, imtboritloi - . -r^ „■ 
Kriptioii of,Dt'7| oJjo,«3,22fi- 

Bnow-driEU. 8,22. 51*,r^4 3 isqmlib. 

ii,ark.^a by, M; of*e, lOJ, lb, 1^0, 

W2, 2iil, 425. ^ ,„* ..^ 

Bno^ltbiket, S, Ca, US, l^N 13^. 

B 117, lA/J3T: t^'*' crpMuffl of 
ilU tli»w, '^iiTs wljfl. 3J2, Zil^. 

Bnow-»hrtp#* I In* livfitftn'i. Mid «!• 
tttnU* iUrl»"> ^ ^*- 

Boowttc*™, Bit*nt ind JjddeB 

Snow*t Hello*. 4* '*^- ^ ^ , . 

for, i, 10. . , ,«, 

8««i|»wojt g^ttuii ^^» h *^ 
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BocIaI rlrtuM, 7, 144. 

Socletv, oomiuuuly too cbmp, S, 

213; 7, 401, 419; T.*t/e«liiis of 

cboapiMM ill, 8, 133, 3S3 ; of 

nature, 13C, IGO ; our requlreineat 

of, 203 ; uucoiigeiUal, 272 ; • foiiu- 

tuln of health to tlie tick, 4:M ; 

also, 357 ; health not to be found 

In, 9, 120. 
Bocioty lahinden. fcoda of, 1, 60, 83. 
Bocratee, Bill Wlieeler p0Mib|j 

greater than, 8, 183. 
Bolanum Dulcauwra, 7. 23. S4$ 

Night-ehade. 
Bohlier, a YOung, 1, 413. 
Boldlera, Knglwh, in Canada, 8, 11, 

10-21 : In Quebec, 20-33, 06, 00. 
Bolidago caeMa, 7, 40. 
Bolidago apeeioaa, 8, 80; 7» M. 

See Ciolden-rod. 
BoUtude, 8, 20 ; eflfeH of, on T., 8b 

40, lU, 3&4 ; a/M, ir^i, 2S0. 
Solomon, quoted, 8, 3ri7. 
Bolomou*e-Mal, 8, 122, 143. 
Boloroon*e-«eal, piuiicled, 7* 2B> 
Bolon, 8, 340. 
**8onie tnmultuoua Uktlt riU,** 

verte, 1 77. 
** Boroebody & Co.,** 8, 16. 
Somenet, Britlali ship of war, 

wrecked on Clay Pnunda, 4, 103. 
** Bometiinet I hear the rmry** 

cLiriou,** Torao, 8. 138. 
Boi)g.tparro«r, 8, 181, 271, 276, 814 { 

Boplioclea, tkm AntlgOM of, quoted, 

1, 173. 
Borel River, 8, 0, la 
Borrol, aheep'a, 8, 13, 35,46, 101, 



111,110,146; 8/85u251.' 
,8.80. 



Borrel Bwainp, 

Borrow, a rerain^r of p l eae ur e, 8, 

307. 
Sort :s Vifg31ijiiiffl, 7, 421. 
fiaucook, X, liM. 
Banhef^AMi^ 1, t06 ; or Crooked 

lUver, 2Si I 442. 
fioul, dutJny of the, 6, 306 1 the 

body a at eoiapanioa to the, 8^ 

U47. 
" Sour* t^rrAod,** BIr Vfalter Ba- 

IflKb't, 8, 110. 
ftonifiMi, 3, n4-:301. 
Bounds, G, 47. 110, 340; at euaeet, 

B, fiO; iuii«f«cdoa ia elmple, 70; 

at oi^ht, 1>J, aG2{ of the eteam 

wbit^iK Ml; the original, 302; 

7, 101 ; ihnir effeet on healthy 

eATt, 8i 4L, 78| to expreae the 

■ned ot tiatiife, 143; of 



crowe, 104, 200 ; at higli tmnpere- 
turc, 330; imhearU, lu Naturr, 
417; aUo, 61, 102, 120, 140, 322, 
.1:«3 : winter morning, 8, 2UU, WZ, 
iSee Music. 

Bouiicuuk ICountalni^ the, 8, 270^ 
3<Z3. 

Boutli, laborwre a staple production 
of the, a, 08. 

Bouth Adams (Mass.), 1, 238. 

South Ilivor, 8, 37. 5r« River. 

South Twin Lake, 3, 47. 

Southborough (Mass.), 1, 4, 6. 

Soiitliwest, Indian hoaveu in the, 
8, 132. ^ 

Sowed nehunk deiid wster, 8, 61, 70. 

Sowadnehuiik River, the, 8, 87, 00. 

Space, 7, 407. 

g| ,. , ..,^...,,,,^„ n^wa frumps, 140; 

Si mK, 7. ^1^^8,200. 

Sp.nrjT^iw, cliippitifi^ (c!iil|ii[)ird, hair* 

birti), 6* ^b I 7, <^t 3UJ. 
SpArro«r, r^obl, 8, i'^J. 
Bp^^rrow. j^Ji-eularml, 6, 134, 1S8, 

'Z.^\ Ly^, -JUS, :>!!», 32i>p a:4, 333. 

Bprirri^iwr, jioiiff, 8, 3, ^^\ i^O, 00, 112, 
1'25, 134, I41>, 107. 1 1 Id. 103, 228, 
2:(5, ^.Wii, syp, 3011, 311, :tlO, 823, 
3ri4; 6, 24, 131, 'm, 3Cii 7, 70, 
3t»:i, 407. 

Sparrow, tree, 8, 31, 134, 103, 108, 
2ri0, 287, 290. 302, 319, 923, 8J4 ; 

7. 103, 181, 100, 300,328,810,883, 
401.413. 

Sparrow, wbltM. throated, 8, 868,- 
30K, 3^ s €, S*^T, 255 ; 8, 4^ 

Sparrow, >'«Uow.brow«d, 7, 1>S. 

Sfmrrow, ycUow-wuigti^, 8^ rA 

StiAfroKVH, tlia flrat, of «j>rii:iir, % 
47a : G, 135, mi, JOG; 6, 110, I3l } 
7i Xi, 70, I'Jts VJl. inT, 1«0, 230 ; 

8, 4.4, ISI.ITI, 2T(;,3iXl> 
SpAtt4^rdock (vfllrvw wjiter llJy, ^n* 

lU'AT), B, t;(4 -T3, 3T4. 
Sp^liUUk'* KuniH % 207. 
Bp^k^wnilni^of Kill in*, AripLtotla'aobsfP* 

vationc on t3ifi, 8, 1^ 
Bi>'*.vrheii*r, 6, 3Xii 7, 372. Stt 

Arruw-liiiadfl. 

S^-..r r,^ ti.r,. Op TiO-irrl. 

Sp«c;^ Mrfi^ligU of, 6, 311 ; 7, 296. 
Spectator, the part of maa whleh ia, 

8,211. ^ 

Speoulatlone, 7, 804. 
Spceeh. freedom of. 7, 964; Wfitinf 

In pSmo of, 9, 118| ooantry, H 

108. 



Speedwell, 8, 108. 
Bpeaoor Bigr Mmn 
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BpeHetT Mi>iiiitujiiit <lr 130^ 
SpeoJiitff a da>, ilie *rt (*f, 9, 43*. 
SpiUP^r, l^uituid, i|ti9ted| 1, Ml 1 
^, 22i 

Bpliyiix, tLir, e, l^. 
8pi» Uimd*, LjfCTpii* » wniliidaf 
©I, 8« 10. 

Bpltiori, 7p 1^, 1»4, 2t£ ; Ba k«, t, 

21 i. Ste CdIiwcU. 
Bplne, 7,^H^- 

Bpirii, ironhipij*f * li^i ii *n, 

BpiHtft, anhn&Jt &, S^^- 
Bpiriluil »lJf» cnir» 9« T'?, 
BpitibpT^n. uiaiv - Lmutbii L% ii 

BpWmrort, 8* S^l- 
•nSpokclcgMi/' S, 332. 
BMrUmi'ii, niikluf bc^jn* i, SO- 
Bpngue. 7, ^^. 
Bpr«ng«U 7« 439' 
BrUKa, a, 4(;i-40X 
BprlLiGi ccmuig f'l then 2* 4fin ; mCftn' 
kiif, niondi effect of m, 484 ; pro- 

81j*ck» of, ft, 1 i elen^aJ 3»wth <*!, 

K»; dk«Uia i^ftwjwt <rf,4'Ji tr- 
uest nl^ru* of. 7U, QTi, T2fi i eoU>r 
ofp 552; kdvaim of, VT7 ", rarljf 
bionilng waTk» ii>» ';S;t ; uwl pliju- 

7, 3.-uti|, m, IMJ, y:in ;jia; •« 

ftiilliiiwtioH of, »:(«! aniUlihulJoK 
ft tKHiin -KCii QW tUo CyiK-ufd 

^tltii on luuilfccrhig, rjutt^hil, fn s 
oil Ihe »[*mct'tr»r, quot^pdj 01 J 
mb»iJi tli^ di^mf of ft canil, 
auoltd, 33«L 

Bi^lHfif , rSTrT-re^di]3K. I. ^^ i ^»^ 
g, 340; furl^r TVKrtatioD In, S,61 ^ 
rnid, «, 14* ; benuty oX, m t fftl- 
UhfE ele»r wiiter J rata, X£l J t^ 
mltlflrt of Kntiiri', ^B. 

B|"fvi»tl(ind*, 6p lOi. '-WI i 7, C3» Tl. 

Rrii«, til*. 3. »1. JVfi; Indian 
ward! for Wick Mwi whUe, 266 i 
diffurtncB b*twoeii bl»eii lod 
^li;t*^,278i e. 300, 3«1 ; Ip AT. 

BrruCfr-bMT, k drmiii\]t ttf, 3, 3i^ 

B|fr«c« iinap* i, 37, «0l T, », 

Bqt^ Of' B.V If m 101,111. 
BqiiuU«,B,m 



84|M»lii 7. «, Wl « wiwi compw^ to 

BqiMcr Srloitiiiaiu, 0, ^1. 
tkimn M*ke-*-mir, 1, H. 
fr^iarr^U derivutisfli at thm vord, 7, 

6qulW*l, flyliiR. 6, 2O0-210 j «, l^ft* 

ticit and yotnig of* 1^'^< 
S^iuirrrl, pray. 7, ^Vll, 3fi3 j 8, TO- 
Kaiiif r^-1, lludwju liay, or cUkkufifP, 

1. -'*^' 

4'j"2^'^ ; In unriflffp eomin? of, <1^ i 
3, 2£»iJ ; 6+ '^. IJ^H 1*'*^* ^■' » '*"^* 
Df, 2iW i 7, 73, IKi, 2JU £an, EiO, 
3<;;\ 4Sft; buryins ("itii. 8, -33, 
^ J fvith ivutu under iim>w, MtJ ; 
pJufi^ronm nt ripped hv tl1^. 240 j 

Hqulrrel. •trit«Hl, diii»H"¥, o' 
irrwindp I, 2&0; 6. ^h l*^!;!^!* 
e, 237; young of, 100, 23T; 7, 
231, 3*^0- , , 

Bqtiirrf K 7, 23(1 ; f, T, 31* «* i tbejf 
nuuw^uienl &t piuis-eoii«*t iflili 
4V0 ; ffho, 4(JL 

Btftflt lli» wtinlV, w^lcJi iN^roniB tM 
fniTTAt CT«mti«ii of BrnhinAr 9^ 

fiTAOK-COJlCH VlPJifi* 4 20^53. 

SUkcHlriuT {ATd*ii nilnnr^blttenij, 
6, a*t. M. ItfTt 13Ui ^^ ^^i 7i 
7d, 7». 100, 

BtM", th*^ *vfiiiTi|r, 8. 40. 523. 

BUrk . Gc nerml foh ii . I, 31^ 

gyir*. KrKiwn to iiidlAn, 3, SDS ^ o* 
] 77 i 7, 1 r*E>, 3; kS s Ui I B 1 it MP* 9f iho, 
113 1 Hpftrt ffuin lliclr (liiuet, aifl| 

itat-n IftUtid, vkw frwifl, 1| **J( 

EUtPtrtcnU, 7, 1^. 

eutUtlc, Ari-Coit, 

BtfAiiv. ubiille, 6. IH; frtMA tli« 

rn.1 1 road tm pc h w, 8 . 3'J I , 
Btellnrift medii (cbJckweed). i, lOfli 

7,318; 8,311,341. 
SlWUng (MMfc), B. 112, 183. 
li^tni JUe uud«r 1130W, 8| 1U' 
Btm water, 7, IH. .,„.,, 
eiilln«iR*^ rvf w^ilii ind llelfli In JftW 

jrti], 7j ii'.:^ ■ nt tli# wloujf d»y In 

womU And f$f Ida, 40G, 

lEiij)UftUir{Mc >, 3,3, 3t4. 
BtillwitflT, Uie. t, n2, 174. 
Btock-doTf, $t 1^ 
Stonm, B^\om* prld« In Umnarrd, 
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BtoiM, the Bar. Kathaa, 4^ M. 

Btouehenge, 8, 78. 

Btonaa, imrtt/ of, on Oopo Ood, 4^ 

8U0-271. 
Blorms, 7, 146, 150; ud tbo apiriU 

of tnTolen, S, 407. £m Oloudt, 

Rain, Thimd«r-alioir«ra. 
" Story or Thebes,** 6, 282. 
. Btove, dlaMlTMiUgea of oookinf -» Bp 

304. 
8(ow (MMt.), 6. 186; B. 166, 444, 

446. 
Stow, Book, 8, 300. 
.Btow*t wood-lot. 8. 97, 102. SOa 
. Birani^n, 7f 144 ; reUtion ottWMB, 

StnU,6,76w 

Btimtten, now the Alms Houm Turn, 

2, 397 ; fftmily, homestead of, 899. 
Btrawberrlos, 6, 43, 63, 168, 213; t, 

311. 
6trawberrvnm,B,447. 
.Stray Fowl, To A, rerae, 10, 361. ' 
Btraam, aaoent and diMceait oL 7. 

203. 
Btrix Acadica, 8, 126. 
8trixAsio,B,30. 
Btubble, ice-ooated, 8, 98 ; 

of sunlight from, 114. 
Students, poor, Waldta addwed 

to, a, 8. 
Stumas, 7, 168,315. 
Stupidity of men, 8, 887. 
BUireeon Rlvar, Merrimaek or, L 

loS, 146. 
Style, literary, the result of ehaiao- 

ter, 6, 33; a man's, 10, B3, 88, 

99. 
Success, B, 301. 
BvcoBMioN or FotVT TUii, Itai, 

B. 3ii>-2C0. 
Succory, 8, 355 ; 7, 20, 63, 108. 
** Such near aspects had wa," versa, 

1.314. 
MSuoh water do tiia ffoda diatO,'* 

jf}Tm, 1, 107. 
Buckort, Couuaon aad Hsraad, 1. 

37. 
Sudbury (Mjjift.). I, •!, G, G; early 

cliurcb of. dcricrilMTd bv Johnson, 

21^ 4^, (iibi2, i^ m; 7, 314, 

31d^ 8, aai, 305, 379, 3l6| B, 

371, 4^, 4art, 444. 
SudUury Meadows, 5, IT. 
Sufjlitiry lilvfir, 1, 4, 
Endbnry TOod. B. f^. 130. 
Btiet, In VhrnnU (IHiv.), 4, 30. 
StiETir IpiAfi'!, 3, VS2, ^^, 330; Mar 

OlfippfMi Rir^r, 404. 
gugmt-^Mm^ the, 9, 333-141. 



Suicide, fozea not fuOty of , 8, 42 ; 

aiio, 161. 
Somac, inrowiiig hv T.*a honse, 8* 

179; amooth, 7. 16,443. ^ 

Summer, color of, 7, 158; pursuit 

of,3M; life, T.*s,B.51; memo- 

ries of , 67, 62 ; remiolsoeDoe of, 

163. ^ee Indian I 



B«.i, the, 8, IGO: steeriof by the, 
187 ; reflected lieat of the, 7, 22 ; 
worship, 76; beana of the, 8, 44, 
217, 250, 34C. 

Suncook, L 108. 

SuvoAT, 1, 53-140. 

Sttuday, tlie keeping of, 1, 78, 96; 
an Iadian*s, 3, 249. 266. 306, 275, 
283; in Provinoetown, 4, 306; 
eatUe turned looae on, 7. 100; 8, 
71 ; keeping, B, 437. Bm Sab- 
bath. 

Sun-nj(h, Br«!^tn nr RiiH, the Trasb- 

SunClcm'urfl, B, 4IL 

SuiikhJiifl, the. 3, 7, 4CH,4nS. 

B«nUi{lit. n ray of. 7, JdU ; on the 
blf'achfKl f^ildi, 2K0 J froLD tlie 
iotthi^ i^iH, 311. !M5; rejlsction 
of. a»U4. 2nig, SaUnhU 

BunrliA on Bdosii>c1£ M^j^untiln, 1. 

*J4G ; i, 11. i:r4, 313. :5'ji. 35G : t, 

8ttni<>t, 1, Jj13-CIJj; fl, 47, 2-^3, *'W1. 
mz, 3;i'J, 2Ci I 7, 3, 17. Oft, 112, 
1,1'i, 214. 257, 25D, 311. 327, 330. 
34,-;, 5>i% 4J9; Kew Kn^rlAiiJ win- 
tor« 4:^ : v^lujibU tot lU aiijEi^s^ 
tion^ Bi IB I piirlty of iU tluU m 
ecddeit d&yi, IDO i a deLlty jtictura, 
12s t a fiou!»le pli>enoiuAnaii In 
win tor, 37 B j fftsA, 2.1, ,'W, 40, 137, 
IM ; A piimftrkftbiit. 8. cM/i-^StM e on 
ihn rhvr, 441. A» £ifeulnff, 
Xijjlit. Twlilfiht. 

8iinrvJilii<», tliQ pdw^f ofi 10. 6(MJ3. 

Sun>>]Mifkl^tt, 7, ^^, 

Sun-*(]ujitl, vuwJi'IJiai <mll«d, t, 31, 

Sa|j>orhiLiniui., tJiD, bt (jO. 

Bup^rFitLtioNis 6, A&; 7r 421. 425) 
Aif'«>ri[eajife cuitji Eugliiiih subjs^t t% 
8, 184. 

Supper, an Intarmption of anaasN, 
8,443,443. 

Survey of Waldoo FOnd, 8, 441-4A2. 

Surveying, 6, 323 ; B, 03, 207 ; «n- 
nrofltaUonass of , 8, 113 ; «U#, 384, 

Surveyor, of forest patka nd aaroaa> 
lot routee, 2, 31. 

Bnttto, Nr.7of Vligiiya, ia» 178i 
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gwollow, «, m, GT, U, 1 2D, 131}; 7, 

Jffi! ; Ut 24^, 
Swmllovr, bvik, iw-U «r, 7,301. 3^3. 

•, lia 

ivuTip, the luroiyof iUndlnf ia *> 
r a^iTii S, 2&I: iliriiRterial, 127t 
300 ; GracLlD, JT3 ; YeilCJW^BiTch, 
7fi: f, 147 ; 7, 33, 1*kC, tm, 331, 
280, 4.:& ; B, &, lO, in, 112, 124, 
131 « IGSj iutiuR mirfftcn dd, Ibc^ 
SOB, 33f> i ft dAy to Yialt tb«, 9^ 453. 

Swnp Brldga, 6, 3T. 
• Swunp BrldffQ Broolt, 7. Hi, 310, 

flMBp pink (whlU iikW), 7, 2% 

ivnup prnu, 7, 233, 413. 



ftv« It, t, 17«. 
Ewvu k|Il«d In Tftxvu S, 426. 
SwpdeabOF]^, £niiuiu«l, 1, B&, 
&w«dijh iiu% luftcriptkMi «!«,§, 

21^ 

gvft?t-fMt], e, «3, l^t ^1 ! 7, 389, 

307, 3H, 3SfT. 
iwc^V flAff, 6» 34fi. 
fifr«t ^ii«. «. 319. 

131, JM, iSa, 173.3i39; f^U^ 
iwQTd, 7. ^- 

fiyinbol*. 8. «Wkl I tfftee *f p4ittMf» 
oo ■now fclTurting T. k«, 3§2. 

■jmpathy, S, 75 j ^*e» potiit Ui 
ppemib, 8, CO* wiUi Katur« in- 
tkip&t*4, 2fi2 J ol fluth ftnd iky, 
S7a; imperrecaoii ftf, 413; Intor- 
mAtJon til Tf? tight ^^ P ^^t ^^^* 

fifritcA, 7. 1*3. 



Table lAi^i of FjuthftHi, 4, '?>' 
TacStui, tra-fulation br T« fr«nj 

Tklent. S, '24a, 

TuawoftJiCH. H.>,«,287. 

BIT, 387 ( tTi**. «38» M«^ »*» 
»ll,43i. 



1:^*1, 1, 23 ; e^ HI, 31T, S»T ( 7, 
lOa, ^», 2f^, a&4, 318, 422 j *<*- 
co«t«J, 8, 35. 

Tarb«l upruir, 8, ^3Xk 

T»i-bcU'», 7, 332, all. 

TjLrb«U'ft nwAdow, t, 370» 

Tt*t«a, 7, ISO, 

TftT Drill tlifl podi* interert In thf, 0, 

1^ ; cdDpAivd ttrith 111* cbuTdli, 

tlm, 19^ 
Tu«i, T.'i eJEp«ri*ocfl of, XOt 147 t 

1j] i»i1 for roluBal U^ pay, 1&H6L 
Tchioff-thanK, quobed, 3, 140. 
Tcfc, T4ritiipi Of forest 3, 2Sl ; 

h(<n9l4Kki 36Si kdma lAtif&Uuia 

M, a, 339, 

Teari, 7, S4S. 

Tvltudn^* Uka, 3, 332- 

Tel*(tT»pli, the, 9, 110; wire, !**■ 
coAied, a, 37 ; i4« ; workart on 
th*, S, 443, 444, 

Te>gT»ph lmrp» 6, l,tM, 111, 213, 
'iCS i 7, JWJ i 8, 10& ; iuf pc^tlcn* 
of tli«, HG : fitlutncH oE the, 12 IS, 
^R3 s fl^ro, 231, 24a. 24«, 300. 

TB]i!flCDp«, 8, i^^ I feMnw nip«rior Ut 

T*lM L*ki, 3, 201 . 303. 328, 330, MO, 

1M% 3C0, 372| iDdJw BUiw iirr, 

332. 
TeaipermcB, 8, Gl, 
T«QiperHture, ol pond-wtter Itt 

■prkig, 2, 4G1 ; effect of «li*ligBi 

lii,S, tG7; 7,432. 
TemptatloDA, 8, 2. ^«t iia, Ykai^ 

Virtu«i. 
Tent, dcAcrtpiioD of, 3, 213 » T, Ift, 
Tenure*, CflnBdlaa^ 8, T*. 
TrphTOii*, 6, 190. 
Terrible, La, 0^ 103. 
TeBti, our lives tried 1>7 a U»>tilAAd 

dmfrJe, a, IS' 
T««aJr ow>u3< klUod Iq, 8, 4!^. 
Thftlictnim (moadow ru#>, 8, 64, 72, 

1T8. S^e Euo Anemotue, 
Thankft^vJDg, C4tile-ihaw» mud to- 

calM, a, '.iG7 i alteniMn. 7, 331. 
**Tbit niaotoo «if our d^y,*' I, 1^. 
ItiBw, lAnd^onmatJiDtiii 4us to, 4G^ ; 

Thor «tjd, 477 ; 8, 13S j linM on 

tilt, 1^ ; aij0, 300. 
Tliiw, Tlifi, Ten*, 8« 3S6^ 
^* f h« full - orbed mocpn with «b- 

ch*iiK*d ray," 1W«, lOt 3C2. 
*»Tli« Oood ho« am t» 
, 1, «!. 



^ 



MTh« ]«ad6«t •oand that burdMt 

here the breew," Tvne, 8. M«. 
••The M«U«« o( the pto«,'« rwm, 

"Tte raq^M)tAbtofoI]a,*'vww,l, 

** The river iwdleth BOM And uofiL** 

Yeree, 8, 148. 
"The aluggieh amoke oorU up from 

apiiM deep deU," Terse, 8, 201. 
"^The tmothered ■treaow of lovv, 

which flow," TetM, 1, 34S. 

S? ^^** "^^^ ****^** ^""^ ^ 
*• The weetem wind oftOM InmbMliup 

In," Terse, 1, 224. ^ 

Themes, 7, IM. 
** Then Idle Time nm gadding bj," 

Tersei 1, 220. 
** Then spend on age In whetttng thy 

desire,^' Tene, 1, 138. ^^ ^ 
Theophrastui, 7, 274 ; 8, 3S8. 
**Tbere Is a Tale whloh nooa hath 

seen," Terse, 1, 220. 
'* Therefore a torrent of 

deep," Terse, 1, 227. 
Therien, 7, 250. 
Tbesium umbeUatum, 8, 143^ 
••They," an authoritj * 

as the Vates, 2. 41. 

HiIoTlng, preetloed ooIt where 

pioport/ b onoTenlj dlrldod, 2, 

ThlmWebenry. 7, 213, 880, 363. 
Thinking, original, tbo dlTinest 

thing, 7, 280. 
••This U mr Camae, whose on- 

measured dome." Terse, L 831. 

Thomson, James, quoted, 9, 308, 

Thor and Thaw, 2, 477. 

Xhoreau, Henry DaTld, started on 
week's riTor Journey, 1, 16; ae- 
eent of Hoosack Mountain, 236- 
248 1 experience with an undTil 
mountain man, 284-273 { inrited 
to do Tarious sorU of work, 401 : 
P««» wtuin Toyage. 416; goee 
to llTe by Walden Pond, 2, 7; 
prefen to talk in the flnt person 
■*°»^X.*« begfamlng in the 
woods, 86 1 porehase of Ooliios*s 
Bhanty, 80; began to oooupy 
house, 73; planted beans, 87; 
oamings andf spendlngs, 04-06; 
making bread, 08 ; decUned olTer 
« *i>»tf 107 ; hnaginary purchase 
of HoUowtU farm, 131 ; idtaatkm 
of hosM, 136^ 178| pwpon ia 



ffiioff to woods, 143 ; ho«d beant 
did iiot T4a^ Ifookfl, 175 i UaUw- 
iiiK ^ variou* a<Diiiidi, ]SC-2>it i 
ffitiudtliip *iih CaiiAaiiin wiwdi. 
chopper, 2a4*23# j devqiloo t^ 
Jiualiiiidry, 25^ j eajalntrji and 
tr^oiuilti^i en boan-fleld, *>j3, 254 ; 
put in jia for nQl pn^-iug u^oi^ 
'2^'fii ; AfthJHK mWiJdoaPoud, ^"i- 
27rij boiliii I* chowder iibout ieJ4, 
2*43 ; «rli(34t days on WiUdtta 
Fond, 3(10 i Rtmi Wgint to iuUabit 
bauM In cold we^ch^r, 37ii ; rln- 
ijdjea hcMizH> Willi plA<ktr<iin^, abO ' 
EMtvtijM Wild ail Pond, 4^1 ; ieiriM 
Wildun, Sept, «, 1&47, 4tfi^ l«avai 
C^MTd for Ma|]»«, 31 Au^f., it^, 
3, 1 1 uUrU "up rlvor^' from 
BaogoF, 3 ; atrfkiM Into Iha wU* 
denifvriji, 19 ; lUrt^ for aumioft of 
Kc^-vdn, 74 ; b«pm dDJit'Diic, ST ; 
IcaTta Boston by atnatnor for liitip 
jTor, 13 Supt., ItN^, 112 ; takoi 
Aloowliead Uike Atdarutjr for re- 
tum hornet, 196 ; Haitt ^q tbLrd 
exciJrsiDii to lljiiie Wood*, 20 
July, ISi^^ 214 ■ reicho* fartbiwt 
DOfthorn potiit, 321 ; laiidA at Oldp 
town, tbn ia»iriiHy fiiilabod, 40^1 
variou* tImU to Capo Cod, 4, I f 
6t4rtJ for CiLpo Cod, Oct. i», ]frl9, 
3 ; giMa po a. injkckerv! cruiM, 213 ; 
Utos kiite«f CajM Cod, 3lii his 
relation to Ifature, 6, G6, 285, 230 ; 
r<i»olvci to bo QjiAtiimoua^ 134; 
tB|>irH.tlon9, 140; dewi of life, 
150 i ImiUtloo of wild eoo», 100 j 
philiiitbropy, 233 J wkat bfl like* 
in a lf3tt«r, 234^ hti purcluMi, 
315; a uilor, 6, 1(K! ; learea Con- 
tort! for C^iiada, 2^ Sopt,, 1B50, 
e, 3 1 traToIltif oiitnt of, 33^1 ; 
leave ■ Quo boo for Koptrca! on 
return trip, 118; Us^v^a lioaimd 
for Boitou, 123; total expooAii of 
Canudi sjtQuraion, 12^; walk fro^ 
Concord to Waebujictt and biick, 
l(i3-18(J ; obi«rvatioa of a rij 
aqtilfrel, :33,234 ; oipericnofl with 
povornr&eat *iiuaab**«od, SJ0j 
birtb fcnd edncmiian, and making 
of load pAdO Jj, 10, 1 i lAnd^uiv 
voyinjf, 2; teUtJon* to sodety. 
3'T; oxporton^ wkb Uxea and 
Uniifflnn'ty Libroiy, I, ^ Amerl- 
caniam, ; mpp&rt of John Bra wo, 
10; phy*i<;»l ondowmonta, 10, 11; 
UJNi ol tlma, 12 ; /^&od luck, 13 1 
C^ther-varldlLt^ev, H ; walki itnil 
baT«k, U^, lEaaw|«4g»^ MitttM 
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poetry mmI riddleiK~23-W ; r»- 
Ugioo and Mnius, *M-Vi\ •pbor> 
imu, quolad, 30^32 ; hope of tlie 
Edelwdae, 3^ 33 : decUoes to paj 
tax for a church, 153, IM ; pat lu 
1*0 f Of raf uhI to p^ poU-tet, 

TboretiVh John, brotherf Unei to, t, 
3; Ifi; brmRi N»iitAii, a tomMUf 
bor, to tb« beat, '^L 

tborar,^ TJi p^ioiltiJa dMOout from, 

Sh^r^flno,. an^l Thor-aui, ^ 330 1 

ThcirhAlIf tbo (llaappolutiiittUl of, 4, 

Tbora-«np1p, tbe, €, 15, lA. 
3boniioii\ Fflrrr» 1. ^1^. 282, 2ST. 
ThorwaM, ^oy*R« of, 4, 200, 300. 
**Tbou duFvky ■plrit of th* vood,** 

¥ene, 9, 130. 
"Tbou, hiilecd, dear iwiilDW," 

Tcfw^ 1, 209. 
*^Tboa otaj^'it the afltaln of 

Tbebe*," vf me. 1, ^X 
*'Tbouj^h All tii« Uvfi »iioa]d prove 

Aiouigbt, the world*! h>irc-d of 
origmAl,,7» St^O; her Etni^iil» for 
f iwdOEUt ilS \ Ui« abHDce of, 0, 

Tbouebtit, hH ftsur clotbea nnd 
Verp your, 2^ £iOG ; wlii]« w»lkitij;, 
IL 15^ ^; piaiciiitudD ol j^TMit, 
301 ; rontlaiilt^ of a wIao Tfiaa*i 
freat, V3^f the isoost unln^rnAU 
loo. 301 ; lneoinmunE4^bl«i 3^1 J ; 
aeuoiMbk, 6, 67 ; IDO, 13^3, :j1« ; 
. puHtj «f, ^1 ; :HS, 3At ; In «ld 
rnU, 7, 12; lika ma «afrl(<t 1^1 * 
part of tlift iiiruibg of i;h«i wor^il, 
iVi ; fjn Norf!|utier, Qij'i ; original, 
SeO ; oTcrtlowiiaji wltb, r>33 ; the 
COlUikirpAjt of dri.<iam% 0, D; Inw 
portADco of record Engt 2^ i win- 
ter, 250 ; frown, 301 ; «/#«, 3&I, 
^1. S0tf ApborlMii*, 

** Thracuui cold why at lOt," Tvn»t 

Tliru*ber, 0, 1Q0, 1^. 163 1 the 

brown, a, 423. 42ft, 435 
Tbr« Rlrt-ri (Que.), fi, 3&i H* 
TltrocMi'clcK-k rouragfti 0, 35A. 
ThrtAbiOj^t ?♦ Ol. 
^ruEh. wood. e« -B^ 24, 112, 13G, 

lat}, HI, lA IHQ, 200, 312; 313, 

210, 2j*4. 20S. 3(iS, am 

thtangfiwii 4»ta4 if 3381 



Tbuodef-ehoiren, 6. 73^ 180, 100| 
210, 216, 217, 8^ 8u Chrada 
afi<f Rahk. 
Thuiidttivatomi, violent, 0, 00L 
i TmjMOAT, 1, 383-4381 
j **Thu«, jperchance, the 
1 bunlor,^ ^rrM, 1, 300. 
• Tkkrt to h«!AV«ii, 8^ *tXL 
' Ti^s aiid ^vmree, power of, IOl 40- 

Tiem del Fu(!iffO, Inhahltantt nnable 
to ivUn4 urtrck-iat htat, 2, 20. 

Timbor, 0, 'i^ s -liind, beat bi ICaine, 
2,T0. 

Ti^n^p mQuurcmrnt of the wprld^a, 
I, -k'M \ but 4 Mtroara to flah in, 2, 
1^; tini^pa with eterait/,a» 147 ( 
d/i0, 1%, 341, 

Timler, &, '^^■ 

TUitlnnabuhjfQ froni without, tke 
noilAfl Qf corritFinjKirariea, 8^ 0O7» 

Tit m see, 0, 132, '^n. 

To b Colt, TePii*. 1, 3i'il. 

To « bove^ vcrJK*. 1, 'iJO. 

Ttf a Stray Ko**l, ii rw, 10. SCO. 

To a SwiUovr, itrw, I, 2:«, 301. 

Toad, ItA rliii;[ng nEKO, 6, 293: 6, 
L^, &i:i, M. U&. 131, 148, 151, 203, 
s:t>, D03» ^4 i 7, 1 W ; ring of the, 
&, 41^411^4'^. £«t Tree-toad. 

T^kJ, Mkifrcd, Sj (i, 

TofvJ^thiii. 8, *i3l ; ^rild, 7, 314. 

Timd-jiDol, 6, ni, 1T3. fee FuBfna. 

ToiTilivRui Btreara,, 3, 260. 

Tfwld, meti the took of their, 2, 61 ; 

Tortolif^i &, 102, 101, a04 ; nertaof, 6, 

lU, 177, 2a ; flra «ight of a, 8, 

4^ ; tvAon on a, 9^ 419. 6m 

Turtle ond Emyiu 
Tortolte, mud (mud turtle), 6. 100, 

WL 
Tortf^iM, iK»lii£4d, 7, 3, 79, 411. 
TortalUf pajnt«d (painted turtle, 

Einyt plctA), 9, C4, 65, 91, 105, 

100, I Iti, n0, *im I aeaU of, 68, 

Bl, 105/nD> 
TortiaUe, wood, 0^ :t1, 65, 960. 
Toufb-me-tiot, 7. 24. 
Tonmef^rt, Jaetph PittOB d«, fy 

2GT i 7, 2J^2. 
Town r«ooT»U, 0, 36, Ml 
ToiftTi*, 7j 3*ia, 

TowiiiKipd Li|rbt Itd^aiitiy, 6. 820l 
T&wiiihip, featarftft of a, 8, 106. 
TrAukii Id tlio inofr, 7, 341, 304, 400 ; 

t, 207,203^ 313,323; ■100,401; 

otter, 416. 
Trade, artJAoial and MayliK, 7» 

im 
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Tra^edlaa b ftdaul Ufa, 0, 34] 
Tfail, 7, :w 1 f of a Jilglier \hv, tM> ■ 

a fot, Lia7 ; im ott«r, 414. 
' Trflhien '» ly Conrflrd, 10, I7tk 

TniiidUtofi of the RSff Veda, & 241. 
TrAiiJfiiiiJ|<Tatlori. 0, Zl^ 
Trappy r«, S^ 14'J. 
^*ppuiff, 5, 7, 337, 338. 
^^^*£'i** *' •'«^* 3, 370; bov, 
Tr^iful, iu«leuin#ji« of, 7, 3£H ; 
1G7, 101 i r*port of. Ii>-1 j « dlMlpal 

TwiTijliiri, itDod humor fif, 4^ 25; 
thair profei*i<jji the b««t ■y^abol 
of ourJlfe,0, 2nj tbdrooovc.i- 
lefico too little etwi#ujtod, 310, 
cj,iiou4iieH of, a, 411. 

rr^teJmf , the profu«4Joii of, 1, 403 \ 
O, 114, :H7 ; tJig prop<jr drosi lii^d 
maniMiri ior, 0, a& j iidY4iiEA^ bi 
your own ueFjthborbood, lOd^ aJ- 
vaiiUffo of, on foot, 2a4 ; out^t. 
Eiio twit, 9, 3.S^l, g^ Walkinf 

Tr.*rafM, tJj«, 0, 114. ' 

flwlatltl, 0, f 75. 

^»att the Half. SamueU 4 6S-G0. 

IJ^atle"! of ttTigai, 0, Gd ^^ 

Ttu*. fall of a« ac uiifJit- 3. 139 1 ■ 

^•P™''i «. 37, 40, HD, 13T, IB2, 

&*t^, vlAita to particular, 2, 315' 

Fe..y^ot, i'iU, H5j about caiQp 
on tbfl CMJcom^omoo, 27 (J j oioiiff 
tb^ Uinb4iook.ki«, 2i40. on kl^nd 

• point, 3^1:^ r^t llnincb, 37S 1 
on C*pe CoJ. 4, I5a^l5i1j diaaol 

^1 1 » trwfl { [ m E t on cflou nubu, 313^ 
In thi TflU^fl by mooDlIght, 3Jl J 

Jair, 21^1 blown o^et, 210 ; wu^j. 

IHM of Itlow^ly rrowin^, ^23J . 50^, 

ef*d with froH, ;i3*J ; j„ Doo,.;nb**r, , 
3| i \ dead, 43 1 i «n»w En, 0. 44 
Hd; aoodlbi,?, (mi JCant.ickc^t, 4fl I 
IcfrDiarGnid, Ihi, l&i*; fl/fo, sa. &4, 
^ t Cinn^ian, B. fiS ; t!io .u^r^i* 

of K-S'I^-' t^^V*"''*/*' ■'J*"^''^^ 



I S'lTtf Leirea, Wooda, and 

tUMQAl of ap<(cifis. 
I Tro«-toad,6^ 3i, Ua, J 33, 202. 

T^?*'4ii''^* «*'\ *nd found on, 
9, 300, 301 ; a waJIt over, 0. gfi 
ftppeaiaace of Tarioua, 147 } 0,250^ 

Trttnch, RiFbard Own^jHt, hJa defl- 

lutloo of w^tH rltrOt, a. 1072 da. 

AiHiion of wiJd, 21^ ^ * 
Tricbditaiim db:]iot«inu» fhlua 

Fsrls), 7, SflS, soy, 433. 

h1^'* ^^' Amfl'icaiia), % 02, 

Triilbtin'wood-,a, ll9j 0,140. 
Trinity, tbe, 1, a^ ^ 

Trout, true and coualn» I; Tl ; 0^74^ 

Trout fltro.ira, 3^ 29o 833; ; 

n*nifl for, 3krr, 
troy (N, H.), 9, 4. 
Trumpct-wBwi, 1, 22; 

TruVo (Sliat), 4, 133, leS-lOS; the 

wreckj of, 100. ^^i we 

Trutli, contact with, I* 3S4; to be 

|» ^ii^! S, 210 1 aaturitedwith, 
7, lvA% only oonUlaeJ. nevar 
withheld. 2f(fj ^vaclfy^f,^ 
eTer r«tum^ii^ to to htradf, 200: 
liotblnpf fld aui^ to make Iteelf 
kuown, 422; 8, 72 1 iEa power ol 

S?i''™^iv*^''"* *^= b. writing, 
|G4i Q^n Mow™, a-8, ^' 

TuckomiAn, quoted, dq the woadift 
of lif*s, a, asi. 

pSADAT. 1, 233-30? 

^ipelot Sp 2&1. 

Tupelo cilff, 9, 44h 

Turf, ^n>wth oX, e. IS. 

*'Tiirn|i4f (b^ iii™-," 
2»S. ' 

T^mJpi, 7, 31L 

Titrnli-i, nititt^Kx, 0, jr7o. 

Tumpiko Brld£{«, 0, fi. 
TiirpojitJui* nwkeri, Ibdtan 

of, l» 2Jn. 
Tiii-f itlt *irfcta, fl, 52* 
Tu rtj*!, jjind and Ma, C 243 1 6 65. 
14^. IfA 8t* Tnnoa a«f fty? 
Turtle, box, 0, lOft. — ^- 

Tmr«, m,«i (i.»d toftoiee), 0, 100^ 
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XtertlA, pdnted (palnUd tortobt, 
]£% pEujL 67M, «5, •!. 10ft, 
lOG. 116. ltd, 2C2; m«U of, 6S, 
91, 106, 179. ^ ^, _^^ 

Turtle, apotbed, 6, 3^ 

TwiHirlit, 6, 13'^i «f «ter»l Ham 
7, S74; eafi^nlftS; d^y composed 
of two Iwiligliii raeriplf, 413 
5« Evening, l^igl't, Siiiiwt. 

3Vii(r*borou»;li {MiUi*,)T erJ^ta tff, jL 
Ul, U2, HI, 153, 158, J8»l, ill, 
319, «3, 4r4, 4fi8. 472, 474. _^_^ 

Trpfit Of Gi»tJ!fiUirf, molu* prinU 
priarto^S, 183. 

XypbalittiC«lIa.«t^4S. 

VfaniM fdlra, 6. «. ^e« »«• ^, 
Vmbuooktlnu, tli*, S, Wl, «« ; 
llucb ]fead«w BItw, t83; SM, 

888,883,400. 

VmteMwlLikM Lika, «, M, 880, 



ITmbiUcMrl*, 6. 8& 
UmblIi(Mrfai__MnUaBbwgtt 



(TCdt 

VmppfopiJAted lA»d, ih«, 1,^414^ 
Uncmiuitti 



.trip.), 



JncmiuittiMM, 1, 811, 866. 836, 837, 
883, 800% 416; t, 888; 7, 
9l3w 

VndTilltT, ■lonr of * mm 
fanB«rVlf9M-373. ^ 

•• Uaole BUV'toiiMbodx't (or 



bodj't), 4, 168. 

•»^ 

VMOoMtoMMM of SlMteqpMrt, •» 

864. 
VadOTrtMidliif , f 6W thiHO ■ ■•■ « ■■ 

ftbtolivtlie,8.888. 
UBdiilatkm,7,430. 

Unfcm GuMl, tlM, 1, 809L 

VnUlMBeM to oiborii T.*a, •» 206. 
••Upon tho Ml/ oli»4««o ipm/t,** 

UaDoTUeiMn, ladlM word for, 3, 

Utricokrio Tvlfwli, •» M« 101, 
810. 

TaodiUttm CoaodoMe, t, 60. 
TaoeUiiiuii Pnm^lvMrieim, •» tUk 

£*#« Blnobfirnr. 
TalOMtior (Quo.). •,1101 
.TollM^lghwn. Ommo* Ik, 



TAlor, 7| 3^3. Set Cminiftb 
Vnlpafnlpo ftrjuuli, 7, 32L 

Yino, 7, 310v 

{1y« rriioiirnliif^ ^loaJi)« 5, S33, 322 j 
7i 3i>7 ; e, 4m 
ViMi, 7, 107, 428, 43»; 8, 2fl, »1» 
tia, 123 J from the ma, 137, 1ft*, 
103. S^s Cloud a, Fog, Haze, MuL 

Vrito, MarcEit T'"f«fttlua, i^tiottd, 1, 
4*1 1 %*2:^', 7, HS ; on plantlnRi 
8, 175; relerring to prowj, 203 j 

eoni, S23 ; th« fewiDQ-harp, 330 ; 

b«iobiv(Mi, 33t^ taotiTH for nadi^g 

h(4 worlci., 370. 
Veiulc^i tDillt, a, 204. 
V^<lu, the, fiiiot^'ti, 3, 141 J »M 

Zeiidav^AtAB, 1^4 ; 330. 
VMsry, e, 131,3iW4; 8, 109, 
•• V«*»bnQO B*niui," 6, 2"^ i quoted, 

10, iiT. 
Vi<jF&Ublo>iiud« boiui«, D'vxa witOi 

a, n, 

TesetAb1o» Jq Iht oyttef mui'i j»r» 
iirn,4, lia 

Y«|:ctati<*ti, uneeuirtff I* our cil* 
miiU, 8, 01 : niwlfir the tnow. 277j 
tlifl typq flf nil pTOwtii, 0, 167* 

Vrnnint gf^neTsted by (ii*Q* 8, 43K 
Vermcvnt, P0oob«eQtO& lArgcr UiUf 
3,83- 

V«roiili^ BcutoU^U, 8, lOBt 

Vpi*f4» (*ra from C»p# Cod, 4# 123- 
lA 140, 143-140. 

" VeuUpfli of Crefttkitt,'' 7, 33^ 

Vg£4;1i, S, 33r,. 

ViccA, 8, 174, 200^ M pldi to «io- 
««iA, % 1* 5m Stn aft*^ Tf wpt«* 
tlonfc 

Vkifl CTftWi, 8, 33G, 

View, Ili4» p*>iiU oft I, 400. 

Vkowfe^ oriry mui'i adopt joo Of, 8, 
An. 

VrLt Aoa. Tmc 2, S61-2T0. 

Villigo, ihould play part of a Bobl*. 
mftii M patron of ait» 2, 171-173 j 
% irrest T><twrii-rMm, 2C2 ; nitjolnf 
tho ffAuritlct ill, ^1i3 : a, *uFgr»it*d 
by rlmq, 8, 24^ r ■ ooDcJrmoo*, 0, 
&1, 6i i Uw, 2a I ; irofli ia a, WT- 
311. 

VUl4^ itfwt In winter, 8, 64. 

Vloliblanda, 6, 43 i 7r aS* _ 
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rrola wrata, 7, 70, 108. 
Yittin palmsLUt 6, HI ; 7, 3d^ 

Vioift p<jiiflt.i. 6, aaa j e, loi, i£>0; 7. 

35, '230, ;yL 
VioU pubeacciM, 7, 35, 
Vloldt, hood-lijaveij, 7, 3j|* 
Violet gwaji.p. 6, tki. 
Violeu. 8, tia ; 7, 270, 4^ : flwt 

0, 4U. -^wVioia, 
VIr.o,8, &4. 
Vlreot raJ-«yoJ (reJ*ey«), G, 8. Stt 

HoJn&ye. 
Vlr&j, wJiitjMiywJ^ 6^ 535, 
Virao, yellow-tJiroj^tt'd, 8, 101, 
Vine** iiett, 6, tl5; 8, 171. 
Viriffll, qii!jt*a, 1, ll(i; biubandry 

i, 103, im ^ 



Vlr^iii'i bower, 7, 22S. 

VkiU Lfkkp, eu K Djuufl for Wbilo 

Tirtue, g, :^a7 ; our iiidcbt#dn«ia to 
aoiQO, 8, ^^t a irlped, 72 i future, 
N5 ; niffo, 7CL 

Virtiioi, npfhCMU'ln^ througli tonipt*- 
tiotii, e, 2 ; *^(uii'utJnlly fulr, 174 ; 
more ara culUvatod tlui.ii moi^t Um 
j^^i Hji ; flpprvcktloi) of otben', 

Virtuous, thp, Joy for, 6, 43. 
VlaliiJii PJI-4M*. till], quoted, 3* 41ft, 
yj«idjni. coutliHKl t4 fMiuilt4r ob^wta, 

*Vl•^til^K, f, 103 J 7, *!5, 3M ; obJ«t 

of, 8, 3li6, 42a 5« Friood»t»ip. 
Tisrroiu, 3^ 2^-340. 
VitiiKldffii, 6, 257- 
Voico, a 4tr&ni;?, 8, 333i 
Voting, iO, 140, IB!», 100, 
Voyagour.^ CAuadku, 3, 6, 

Wwrhlto IWrer, 2, US. 

Wac|]U»ett KouDtalo, 1, 211, 2Hjj 
6, ih OC; llko Awhaltf, 8, 40 I A 
Tiow of, 0, lOU ; riidga, thft, 170 j 
aweut of, 174 ; bird* ai^l «^pf;«u^ 
tloa 00 tiitnautor, 176 ; night On, 
173 £ Ul ob^errntory, ISO. 

WaJtfl^ fjirin, 3, 20 

WaldPQ [tlio book], Mr, HiU*a wb- 
pciAitJon cancrriiMi^, 8, 110, 

WaJioii in EiiJiiox, 7^ ;i;g, 

Waldcii (AEoM.), tHOwiiiniin oo rwid, 
a, 2O0s rale, ^kin^ noclc*, Uy 
•mokOj ta iiiihAb!t%EaiC« of, 331 ; 
•iwiw 111 roid* of, 413 ; ralo, mxk- 
h\Z amftnda for illflue*, tn, 4U j 
8, 23, 3^, 33, CI, 01, 27U, t'SO; 8. 
6, 2*, 48, 4^,91, 133. H2, 140, !« 
t»7,«4,1»|,864ifv428. 



Wftlden Pond, bouto on tho iliore 
»l, 3, I s purfHjjm lu litriii^ by, to 
tr.uiMfC privuta Lti^ifioij^, ;i3 ; 
advautaffl i.f, ni « jjIhco ^i buii- 
^oAtt, 35; KJiTch, lb45, weut to 
woods by, tMi ; of their own 
iiAturcs, fUhlE]^^ In tlie, IW ; no 
itioro toiiejy th»ii^ 214 j old •eitlcf 
who diiR, 1:15 i bPttomJfiM u, 
Al* \ ici iirrjr of, ^G-304 j origJa 
of p*¥«)jj of. 24i5 ; tfl(n(M?r*tur^> of 
Wfltur b*, 2d7 ,■ Afih«iRla in, 2«S- 
SKMT; p«r4/flf, 502; ftuhlng i^<dii« 
d^UttiB ritiieiii »t, SCC; i diicka 
oil, 3*iS; flrsl Ida on, 3^* ^^tei 
Gf firat f ree;(biif OYor, 3i«l ; 4418 ; 
bare of enow, 420 j fot on tliln 
left of. 4tJ8! 43 J pifk^r^jj of, 
4 JO ; jiurveying and wnindli^sj, 
441-452 ; cutting ico im, 4.l2-4a> ' . 
br,?Bkujg up of Ico Ih, 4ai-4<i7 1 
dfltea of cdinpltita omMvIiiff. 4i77 ■ 
8, 1, £3, :!C 37, no, fii, at, 73. 114 
117, It^, lft?jaOO,2o7,2l^; 7 37 
4X 57. «2, W3, I Hi, 1,V1. •^>t* jn 
'-fjri, -ri^, 31*7, aM, 367, >JJ. :n.->, 
3A», 3ai*, 400, 43ii,441, 447 i 8. U 
23, :aj, 33, -«>, 4U, 71», ]3;J, 1<>7 
ana; 8.45,is r. ■*, lo, 7, m. 
Wftldat Wooila, (re«jic tiljfrhting in, 
3, 385; Ciito InirFalmni Hybtff Jn, 
3L^ r ^ilphn Jiviiiir lii,3lM^; ffufth 
QuQil llviiiir J«, 4fJG ! ow)i hoot. 
JiEff tbcr/iN^i/fi tfrmo^rwAj nf, 420; 
423; 8, W*: 8,0'A J70, ISN). 
Wal,Jetif*e». pirkorel, 3^ 440, 
W*X* TO WAtJlWfcBTT, A, 8, ICS^ldS. 
Witlkffre, the ordor of, §, 253. 
WALjdifo, 0, 251-304. 
Walking, tu ttonny wmthui-, 6, 00, 
31,S: fflcroiB lot*, B, iSij; twtiu 
dhrlnie, 2jt4 ■ ind cortTurttlSon, 7. 
2:i5 ; iii Kovember, a2g ; t Ifi! 
I(i3, 'J«0, 2G0, aifi, 3&4. fH 
Tr4vtpliii^, 
Wftlka, cireumRcribfld, 8. 1721 8 
2^i, 133, J54, 274 v not on hAi^u 
putht, i, 251 s tbs dtmitlofi of, 
!W5-2ii&j adT*ntiiro»ii, riJ^j by 
iiiffht, 401 j b df iaiiy w«»tiwr. 

Walls, QitobPo anj othir, 9, 91. 
A^'jtlimt, 6, 78 J 7, I4S, 173. 
Walnut, bUek, 7, 17X 
WAbiuU^a, B7. 
Wdrufl, invUpborioal aUiuioQ to o* 

W JlIiuo (Mm#.), 8 455. 
Wjdtoo Af CwooM ElTer, Uii. L 
87* ^^ . 
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VMUiaiaiMMt, 1, 31^ n^ 
■W«.,l)r^Jr..7,m 

'267. 

Willie,;. MI J 9. 168. m 

iSli »limVf,l3R; color* < W; 

liMi nrowlM of Mini liter* -^v, 
ISdoSiimd«r,aia; lc«ii^t»iur« 

w!j^Si2i«^ • -J^tiuii. for 
«>off,t.l«' 



33(S. 
W»t«r-«uake, 6, 120. 
WaUr Urge*. «u^,'*- 

Ware., on t •• •^»rV«*i^^* 



power of tiJa "id. 10, 4J-W. 

Wiiylarer'o^roe or kobbto-biuU. 8, 

wilLd (Mai«.), JL 4. 6. M6. 4C ; 

a,244;8,30l.aiB.325,4!«i. 
Waxwork, fi, TiO. g, 

ir 'iM: Low Uia alma »«»« ""*»■ 



ST^&a; how Uia alma w«- .-^-^ 
thatrea. 9. 410,417. 

wttuii. lU gradatlooi, 5, 100; lU 

314 J of all aiarooa allka to ono 

432: 8. "J uOvaUjr » "•• *•• 

d/*o.l4Al07. 
Wealhar-wlM, the, 6, 145. ^ 

Webb, tlHi Rev. B«">?^'^3 ^ 
Webb'a ItUiid. Uia lo^t, 4, IW. 
Webetar, AblgaU. 6, »». , 
WabatMT. Da»»lal, J~ IJ"**..*^ 

upon, 8. MC; n^o^*** "P^JJ' 

iST couraraatiao 00.8, M. «^j 

i^oU^-iSTO^'S^^^^^ 

iuvaUw, 180. 
Webater,Ebeiia»er,8. WW. 
WebaUr Pon J. 8, 336, 838 ; ladtaa 

wlSS:rB5i2S;8,lW,828.M0,K8, 
^5aMa7«y;1Ua. »a»o lor. 



£;;;uoc,ffoMto.4M. 

Waterloo, 7, ^ 



^sr8,^"«rM»ts??ii 

u^;^\2-Cojeojd^«-M«g; 
mack Bltwa," 8. Ml J 7. l»» 

wSfhtjtt-il^riAJ^ 
Wa&l>ll,7.i». 
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•• Welcome, KogliahmMi ! ** a«MO. 
Well Meadow, 2, 430 ; 8, 377 ; 8. 

70, 73, 81, M. 147, 190. 
Well Meadow Brook, 7, 283. 
Well Meadow field, 7, 358; 8, 18, 

133, 136i aUUnoM of tka, 100; 

aho, 182, 183. 
Wellrteet (Maas.), oyatara. ^ M; 

Bellamy wracked off, 102 ; a good 

haailqiiartara for Tlaikora to tha 

Cap^ 3'J9. 
WsLLrLXST OTiTBSMAV, Tin, 4^ 02- 

119. 
Wbmdsll Phillipr BCrOR* TBI Oo«- 

CORD Ltcbum, 10, 7G-80. 
Weiitworth. 8, 2MI, 2!», 
West, walking towards tba, 9, 206- 

2G9; general tandency towarda 

thOf 2IJ0-275. 
WdKt Er«nih, tnunp i»p tlie, 8, 10; 

22, 37. 3t)2* 3K1, 3iH. 
Wti^t Ir^Oinn proviiicoi nf tba fte^ 

Mfiil iiuaglnatEntii ^, 15> 
Wpritixir'Jiish (Majul), 1,4,40. 

W'aKtui<iri44D4l„ pitjfiit^lngy of, 8t C 

WsjEriM, Uf.t 7.4^*1, 
Wt4iton"i flcl<l, 8, 14. 
Waale*. 7, l^«i In tba 8t. Law. 

mt», 9, ll'i^tl3. 
Wi»rve«, citiaa formed iboMt, 8, 

2t. 
••What doat tbon wUh na to do to 

thee 7 " reraa. 1, 301. 
••What ii It gllda tlia tvMa and 

o]ouda7*'Terae, 7, 253. 
••What 'a tha railroad t» aoT** 

Terae, 2, 192. 
Whealer, Bill. 8, 184-187. 
Wheeler, Franris, 8, 90. 
Wheeler field. 7, 30S. 
Wheeler pasture. 7, 307. 
Wheeler'a Owl wood, 7, 358. 
••When descenda the AtlanUc,*' 

I/ongfallow. qootod, 4, 80. 
••When Winter fringaa orery 

bough,** Toraa, 8. 215. 
••Where gleamloff flalda «f haaa,'* 

▼eraa, X, 200. 

WbbKB I UTBD, AVD WHAT POB, 2. 

128-165. 
•• Whero they ouoa dug for money,** 

varaa, 9, 203. 
•• Where*er thou aall'st who aaOad 

with ma,** Taraa, 1, 2. 
Wliatstona Falls, 3, 390. 
Whippoorwilla, singing of, 2, 1M ; 8, 

1 ; aa birds of lU-omen, 05; 118, 

181, 188, m, i7f I 7, 70 ; tba iral, 



9. 425 ; ainging bafora sunrlaa, 486^ 

4.1O. 
Whistlers, 6, 248. 
White Cedar Swamp, 8. 33. 
White Mountains, die, 1 106, Hit 

3,2; 8,28;MI3; 7.71. 
White Pise Grove, 8, 89. 
White Pood, 2, 280. 284,308-313} 

plan of, 447; 8. 133, 220. 2M| 

332; 7,106; 8,290.408,400. 
White-ash, tha. 9, 4(». 
Wiiitehaad. near Coliasset, 4^ la 
WItltehaad Island, 3, 114. 
W)ilto-ln-tail (grass flnrh), 6, 128. 
Whito-weod, i, 43, 00, 82, 141, 184} 

7, 113. 
Wli!te*s Pond, 9, 444. 
Whitney. Peter, quoted, 9. 383. 
•' Who equaleth tha ooward^s * 
>,10,303. 



••Whosloope bydav and walks bj 

night,** verse, 1, 51. 
*• Whoa.** tha crying of, to rnnnUnd, 

9,288. 
Whooping of ponds, 8t 20. 
Wbortleberrlaa. 8. 08, 148. 
WhorUeberry family, 8, 08. 
WIeaauck laLmd, I, 141, 148, 471, 

472. 
Wigwam, In Indian gasetta^ aym- 

bol of a day*s march. 2, 46 ; of n 

Canadian Indian, 8, 118. 
Wild Aitlbs, 9, 3riO-390. 
Wild^t, 8. 290 ; 7, 34a 
Wild Cat Bank. 7, 34ft. 
Wild flowers, 7, 7. 8e$ Flowon. 
Wild geese, migratory InatlncI 

wakened by, 8, 247; nuaor ot 

flight of, 277. 
Wiiaemess, the need of, 1, 323} 

Maine woods, 8, 93. 
Wlklaes^ cultivation and, 1, 68; 

of tha henhawk not willfulneaa, 8, 

a09 ; the necessity of. 9. 275-289 } 

in literature. 283-286 ; In do m aa 

tic anlmal.1. 287-2fO. 
Wilkinson, Sir John Oardinar,8, 387« 
WiU. a man of . 8, 200. 
William Henry (Que.). 8, 28^ 
Williams, Henry, 7, 49. 
Williams, OHv«>r, 7, 323. 
Willbunatown (Maiis.V, 1, 238, 344. 
Willow, tha oarrow-leavwl, 1, 23; 

the water, 66; 8, 3, 113. 117, 

173, 174; 8. 131, 153, 3M; 7, 

182, 297, 364; 8, 86; catkinaof. 

133. 262, 804; Ico^oated, 300; 

olM. 177, 360, 370, 802. JUt . 

Sails. 
WlUow, blMk, 8, 14, 88»880} 7, 18^ 
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Wnum Bay, 6, IW ; 7. 115; t, 

WiUow-berb, tiM, t, 44;i. 
WiUow-herb, spiked, «, 283. 
Willow Row, 6, 328. 
WUlow Bwamis 6, 87. 
WUmni, Alexandor, 6,329,330; 6, 
20, 37, 307 ; OB the now bunUiif , 

Wind, Dolee mado bjr, 6, 181 ; plfty- 
hiff on water, 43-40, 130, M'A 
343; |>Uyiiif with a eail, 6, 2C4 ; 
ponbtODco of, 205 ; high and roar- 
Lig, 7, 35; howUufr of, 71 ; self, 
ngworioff, 208; pUyiag on tho 
water, 2t»3; ia the wooda, 253; 
roar of, la the tree*, 330, 832; 
power of the. 10, 40-48. 

Wbidhatn (N. H.), 1« lift. 

mad-uUla. Cape Cod, 4, 38, 30. 

Wlndowa, bi Cape Cod honaet, 4, 
03; eua reflected from, 7, 214, 
3&1; frorton, 332,337,434. 

Wluged toad, 6# 6> 

'SsrttfX^i: *** "^ "'• 

Whialow, Edward, quoted, 1,^22. 

Wlnidow, Oeneral, 8, 138. 

Winter, short dart of, 6, 20, 58; 
EngUab, 189 ; iU breaking up witli- 
in OB, 190 ; sight* and scenes of, 



7, 125, 324, 326, 357, 368; eolor 
of, 158; approach of, 101, M3; 
weather ia Norember, 332 ; fash- 
ionable colors for, 348 ; colon of 
the landscape, 3R3, 450; skr, a, 
389; lore for, 389; a grand old 
poem, 395, 390 ; eire, a, 400, 430 ; 
notaneri],418; ariaion of, 416, 
410; a walk pecaUar to, 427; 
, 445Va gk 



morning in. 



k glorious day. 



; picture of, 8, 117 ; morning, 
j>l37; afternoons, 141, 167; 
thoughts in, 250 ; marrow of the, 
2M; «{M, 128, 137, IM, 243, 295, 
397; walk, 400; warmth tai, 9, 
206; the woods in, 200, 207; 
nature a htrtut siccus ia, 218, 219 ; 
as rt prseented in the ahnanae, 
222 ; iffnored in Hebrew ReroU- 
tion, 223 ; OYening, 224. 

Wnma AimiALa, a! 419-435. 

Wnrraa Visirots, Foaiaa Unam* 
TAm Avn, 1, 390-418. 

Wnm Walk, A, 9. 199-834. • 

Winter-berriea, 8, OT. 

Wfaitergreen, broad4 w wrtd (PjFVOIn 



Wintergreen, umbelled (Chimaphlla 
umbelkiU), 6, 5, 127, 314.^8^ 
Trientalia. 

Winthrop, Oor., quoted, 4, 286. 

Wise, Henry A., quoted, 10, 221. 

Wise, tlie baUoonist, 7, 428. 

Wise man, the, 10, 203. 

Wisdom, rareness of, 6, 207 ; mode 
of aceeM to, 215; worldly wiih 
dom, 333; a mongrel between In- 
stinct and Pradence, 7, 80; tho 
height of, 317. 

Wishes, 7, 420. 

Witch-hazel, 6, 306; 0, 403. 

*'With frontier strength ye stand 
vour ground,** Torae, 1, 312; 9» 

Witlidrawal from flatUrera, neoee- 
sity of, 8, 100. 

Witherel Olade, 7, 117, 2n. 

*• Within the circuit of tbto plodding 
life,** Terse, 8, 02 ; 9, 127. 

Wolf, traps, ancient, 8, 174 ; disap- 
pearance of the, 285w 

Wolfe and Montcalm, monument to, 
9, 00, 01. 

Wolfe*s Core, 9, 20. 

Wolff. Joeeph, ouotod, 1, 74, 104. 

Wolofs, the, 1, 130, 172. 

WolTos, 7, 338. 

Woman, lecture glren by a, 8, 78; 
a true, 111. 

Womanhood, lecture on, 8, 76. 

Women, pinched up, 4, 20 ; 7, 264, 
207; Canadian, 9, 42. 

Wood, wniiAm, quoted, % 100; 
style Qt, 8, Hi. 

WocKl, gf*th(!rlii|ir, 2, 3J^; relative 
vnlLi«f In ititTprrnt {^Ucsa, of, 389; 
ci>1nn ot^ B, 7'i. 

W«kh1 Eud, wrrck Rt, 4, 31.V31& 

Wocxibtue, 7i 2Q ^ 0, 3, 4 , 338, 448. 

Wood-chopper, his iiiUmate ao- 
qi>ii.intMi.ce witli i1i« woods, 7, 
^^i 4(i^, 407, 4:)7. 451, 458: hU 
r«ccmp«nR(i, ^fiOt S,,"i^; an Irish, 
^ : f>%fVTU'^nrm on u Armor days, 
!'"r • ■■ TH'Uv.-.-n the poet 

u*«i, m,oi |>k'&tire m^Ue by a, 291 ; 
alsot 03 ; winter to be represented 
as a, 9, 222. 

Wood-chopping, 7, 388. 

Woodohack, eating a, 2, 96 ; 6, 116, 
150; skins, 25, 110; holes, 110, 
130, 150, 276; tracks, 116, 160; 
voung, 8, 123, 127, 220; 165, 
203; hotee,7.00; 9,432,433,435. 

Woodooek,6, UO; 8,142; 7, IM. 
310. 

^ mgpa, 7,128. 
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Wood-frog, 7, 200. 

Woodis Park, 6, 89. 

Woodland, in Boxboro*, 8, 100; 
walks, 134, 159. 

Wood.lo^ 7, 370, 417; 8, 92, 93, 
200. 

Woodman, hut and work of a, 9, 
210-212. ^tfe Wood-chopper. 

Wood-paths, 8, 00. 

Woodpecker, 6, SI , 150, 202 ; downy, 
31, 203 ; pigeon, 31, 100, 223, 320 ; 
pigeon, nest and young of, 6, 02 ; 
1^; pigeon, 7, 407; smiOl, 409, 
432; 8, 27, 141, 312, 301, 301; 
the, 9, 412, 429; the pigeon, 414, 
437. 

Wood-pOe, the, 2, 390. 

Woods, tuminff face to the, 2, 33 ; 
witness of the, 8, 25 ; character- 
istics of Maine, mid uses of ail, 
205-213; destrueUon of the, 312- 
314 ; 6, 7, 30, 05 ; in autumn foli- 
ase, 7, 19, 55, 58, 79, 102, 110, 144, 
312 ; in a fog, 85, 203 ; inexpress- 
ible happiness in, 271 ; little dra- 
mas enactod in, 279 ; being venti- 
lated, 320 ; 307 ; charm of the, 8, 
9 ; fairness of the, 200 ; at nigiit, 
218 ; also, 15, 18, 44, 207, 222, 260 ; 
in winter, the, 9, 200, 207. Se4 

Woodstock (K. B.), 8, 318. 

Wood-thrush, Indian word for, 3, 
229; notes of the, the tnieai 
wreacher, 8, 78 ; the, 9, 429. 

** Woof of the sun, ethereal gaaie," 
T(?rfe, 1, 284. 

Wool; gr^Ks, 8, l^, 

Worca&tcr (Maffi.)» S» 113* 429. 

Wordi, poetic^ 5, 213 ; 7, 2U8 ; rela- 
tlcina rntlier cIjai^^ 8,4; laws of 
attrftctloii npc'iJE louder ttian, 76 ; 
trftcliij^ of, ZTiT ; o/iOj 2G3. 

WorilfiworUi, William, 6. 1^, 356; 
7, ^H ; rfiaJinjp, B, lid 

Werk, quiet, 1, JSTi AJtu^Brjiu-d Im- 
ruuiea ol pur, Z, IVj \ otijqct of, 
, 7 I recoir penwa for, 270 ; man- 
ual mtiA in^nt.^1, 337; \i\ 9t4i^«i-'en,8. 
Z50 : ol ihn «oul tmd boriy, 231 ; of 
art t^iuige to the mas* ol men, 
300 ; the fitting of, to our time, 
300 ; our excees of, 10, 264-257. 
See Business and Effort. 

World, how finite, 6. 940; beaiAy 
of the, 7, 418. 

Worms, 8, 7« 



r' 



Wormwood, Roman, 7* 368; 8, 

Worship, in the shadow of our shia, 
6, 45. Se4 Beligion omf Scrip* 
tures. 

Wreck, of the Franklin, 4^ 84 ; of 
Bellamy the pirate, 102 ; of the 
British ship of war Somerset, 183 ; 
-':-r cf nnti :--. ji. 313-315. 

Wrt'i.Kaj^c, ^ iJi-l.iu. 

Wrm-kcf j a Cape €od, 4, 67, 68. 

Wrecks, Tmmt 4, IW ^ tlie oonao* 
qxioncea of, 195, ISG j 6^ 8. 

Wriicr, tti^, &, '^23 ; ilinuld be faitli- 
iu\ in hh h'fnhifl, 7r4^; the, how 
to lutcTc^t rcaJcr«, 8, 12 ; a disci* 
pllnck for, 10; fi]iortn«ai of time 
ior, 2^i fluty of, '^A\ postpone- 
in^ut of hU VljouKltt, 3G3; atsom 
^S2, S34, 41G. .?« Author. 

Writeri, Ctt tlio bfazpn ng«, 8, 176b 

WriUii^tf^mcc and H»t<.<'r In, Ll34- 
13A ; Ptyla tu, 7, 331, 444. Su 
Author^ bi p. 

Wvmaii, Joim, 7, 223. 

W^-nian tbe pott#r, 2, 40i 

Tavku nr Camada, A, 9. 1-125. 
Yankees, how first oaUed, 1, 60; 

6, 214. 
Tarmouth (Mass.), 4^ 24. 
Yarrow, 8, 141 ; 7, 108, 211, 280, 

208, 294, 3ia 
Yellow Birch Swamp, 6, 76 ; 8. 89 1 
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